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PREFACE. 



The former volume contained those Sennons "wliicli 
had for their theme the everlasting being and per- 
fections of God, and their manifestation by Him to 
man; the incarnation, the work, and the sacrifice of 
Christ, and the nature, progress^ and final establish- 
ment of His kingdom upon earth. 

The present series begins with man, viewed first 
as God created him, then as fallen and again re- 
deemed ; and, in this character, as made the servant 
of his Saviour in a new course of inward life and 
outward duties. These Sermons are, however, natu- 
rally more miscellaneous as to their subjects than 
those in the former volume; and the Editor's chief 
object has been to give a specimen of the Author's 
manner of treating each great topic of discourse. 
The two Sermons on the Christian Ministry and 



VI PREFACE. 

Ministerial Education (Nos. XII. and XIIL), which 
are of peculiar interest on account of their connec- 
tion with our lamented Friend's labours as a Tutor, 
presented a difficulty from their close resemblance 
in some parts ; but the Editor could not make up 
his mind to omit, or mutilate, that comprehensive 
view of the whole subject which is given in the 
twelfth Sermon, and much less that masterly defence 
of Ministerial Education which is made in the thir- 
teenth. Eepetitions of less consequence, in other 
discourses, have been dealt with on the principles 
stated in the Preface to the first volume. 

The final decision as to those Sermons which 

« 

could not be included in these two volumes, has 
been made with reference partly to the resemblance 
in subject to those now printed, and partly to the 
fact of previous publication. It is on the latter 
ground that the well-known Discourses on "The 
Witnessing Church," the " Christian Citizen," and 
the "Conversion of the Jews," and the Funeral 
Sermon for Dr Pye Smith, are not reprinted in this 
collection. 
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SERMON L 

god's beoabd fob UJlN. 

Job yii. 17. — ^* What is man that thoa ahouldest magnify him? and that 
thou shouldest set thine heart upon him ? " 

Tms sentiment is to be found, in a slightly difiTerent form, 
in several parts of the Word of God : in this passage of Job, 
which is the earUest instance of its occurrence; in the 8th 
and 144th Psalms; and in the 2d chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, where it is applied to Christ as the representa- 
tive of the human race. 

In every instance in which this sentiment is uttered, the 
inspired writer will be found to be contemplating man from 
a somewhat different point of view. Here, he is regarded 
chiefly as the subject of that moral discipline, by which he 
is shewn to be the object of God's incessant care. Else- 
where — ^in the 8th Psalm — ^the same sentiment is uttered 
in reference to man's wonderful constitution, his high rank 
in the scale of creation, and his dominion over the inferior 
creatures; especially, when his insignificant appearance is 
placed in contrast with the amplitude and magnificence of 
the starry heavens. And as this view takes us back to the 
starting-point of man's historical career — ^back to his very 
introduction upon earth — ^and prepares us to take affecting 
views of the Divine condescension towards him in every sub- 
sequent stage — ^with this we propose to begin. 

I. 

Now, in specifying some of the proofs that God has mag- 
nified man, and set His heart upon him, let me inquire^ firsts 
yoL.li A 



god's begabd fob man. 



if it should appear that all the original arrangements of 
nature were but one vast provision for the arrival of man 
upon earth, would not this demonstrate the Divine regaxd 
for his wellbeing ? Now, such is actually the fact 

And here let me avow my conviction that the Adamic 
creation was only the last of a long series of creations which 
at far distant intervals had taken place. Often, I believe, 
since the material of the earth had been first called into 
existence, — often had it been "without form, and void, and 
darkness had hung on the face of the deep.'' And as often 
had the great Creator arisen out of His place to recall it from 
chaos, and to restore it to order and beauty. But even each 
of these successive wrecks of the earth had looked on beyond 
itself and had a respect to the coming of man; and each of 
these new creations which followed had formed part of a 
system of means of which man was to be the subordinate 
end. For him volcanic fires had fused and ciystallized the 
granite, and piled it up into lofty table-lands. For him the 
never-wearied water had worn and washed it down into ex- 
tensive valleys, and plains of vegetable soil For him the 
earth had often vibrated with electrical shocks, and had 
become interlaced with rich metallic veins. Ages of quiet 
had succeeded each revolution of nature, during which the 
long-accumulating vegetables of preceding periods were, for 
him, transmuted into stores of fuel — some of the deposits of 
primeval waters were becoming iron — and successive races 
of destroyed animals were changed into masses of useful 
material For him the interior of the earth had become a 
storehouse in which everything necessary had been laid up 
for his use ; that when the time should come for him to open 
and gaze on its treasures — "on the blessings of the deep that 
lieth under," on " the chief thiugs of the ancient mountains, 
and the precious things of the lasting hills" — ^he might recog- 
nize the benevolent foresight of the Being who had prepared, 
selected, and placed them there, and might exclaim^ "The 
whole earth is fiiU of His goodness !" 
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But long as the earth had been solemnly marching from 
stage to stage in obedient fulfilment of its great destiny — 
and often as its anarchy had been hushed and the morning 
of a new creation had dawned on it — ^never till now, perhaps, 
when man was about to be formed, had angel witnesses 
looked on, nor such vast and stately preparations been made 
for the event. Long years of the life of the king of Israel 
were spent in collecting materials for the erection of a temple 
on Zion ; and, when, at length, he was obliged to devolve the 
work on his son, and when he had informed him, in the midst 
of his assembled nobles, of all the great and costly prepara- 
tions which he had made, what heart did not swell with the 
grandeur of the design, and, at the same time, tremble at its 
solemnity and magnitude? But here were materials which 
had been collecting and preparing imder the eye of the Great 
Designer, for a period, perhaps, never to be dated ; out of 
these a temple-world is to be made, of which every part is to 
be an altar of memorial — a symbol of the Godhead ; — and 
now, as soon as it is completed, the new-made worshipper is 
to enter and adore. What seraph did not bum with un- 
wonted ardour for the issue I For now the hour was at 
hand 

Already, and only five days before, in preparation for his 
coming, the anarchy of chaos had been suddenly reduced to 
order ; and the laws of nature, resuming their operation, had 
received their new commission to be to him "for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days, and years,"' till time itself shall be 
no mora Already the earth has received its appropriate 
geographical distribution, as the theatre in which the great 
drama of humanity is to be performed. Power, already, has 
reared its hills, and smoothed its valleys, and directed the 
course of its rivers; and has established all its chains of 
causes and effects. Wisdom has clothed the earth with ver- 
dure, and has completed its arrangements of means and enda 
Goodness has fiUed all the channels of animal enjoyment 
from its own overfiowing fountain. And as the great work 
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has advanced from stage to stage, the Mighty Maker has 
paused, and surveyed, and pronounced it good. 

But still it is only a relative good — good, that is, in rela- 
tion to the addition about to be made to it in the coming of 
man. Viewed in this relation, it is good as compared with 
what it has ever yet been. Hitherto, though the Divine 
Power, and Wisdom, and Goodness, have for ages been here, 
where was the eye intelligently to behold them? Where, 
when the Divine Benignity smiled — ^where was the coimte- 
nance to reflect and return the smile? But now the Divine 
Creator knew that His work would be read with an intelli- 
gent eye. To these mountains His Faithfulness will be able 
to point for an image of its own stability, and say, " It i^ like 
the great mountains, and it reacheth to the heavens."' In that 
glorious sun, the new-made eye of man will soon recognize 
an emblem of a purity too bright to be ga2ed on, and of an 
omniscience from which nothing is hid. The boundless 
magnificence of night will call forth the admiring burst, 
" The heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweih his handy work" Day after day will be uttering 
speech to man's listening ear; and night after night will be 
shewing knowledge to man's intelligent eye. That "great 
and wide sea^ wherein are things moving innumerable," will 
oome to be regarded as a vast treasury of solemn thoughts. 
Over its dim, and restless, and apparently shoreless waters, 
the Spirit of God will stUl, in a sense, continue to brood; 
impregnating and making it prolific of sublime conceptions. 
Thence lofty motives will come, and solemn imaginations, and 
dark but ennobling hints of the infinite and the eternal And 
so overpowering a conception of the Creator's excellence will 
be derived from a survey of the boundless fulness of terres- 
trial life and being, that the enraptured beholder will be 
heard to call out on all created things to join him in a hymn 
of lofty praise. Viewed in this relation, too, creation was 
good as compared with what it might have been. For He to 
whom all possibilities are foreknown, as well as all realities, 
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knew wliat the most distant result to man wonld be, of a 
single change in the arrangements and laws of creation; 
knew, for example, how injuriously a slight alteration in the 
constitution of the atmosphere would affect the wellbeing of 
man; knew how a change in the direction of the course of a 
liver would impede for ages the march of civilization; and 
how the introduction of even another race of animal existence 
might prevent the spread of colonization, and even endanger 
the continuance of man upon the earth. Now He that 
''seeth the end from the beginning"' knew that no such 
element of evil had been admitted into His new creation. 
Everything had been prepared, and selected, and exquisitely 
adjusted to the constitution of the coming maiL 

And could we have had all this mighty preparation to pass 
before us — could we have known that every thought of the 
projected creature man would find an image in external 
nature, and that every object in nature would find a respon- 
sive emotion in the mind of man— <Jould we have seen that 
for him the Creator had weighed the very mountains in scales 
and the hills in a balance — that in him the laws of matter 
would find their interpreter, the vegetable kingdom its uses, 
the animal tribes their sovereign, and all creation its subor- 
dinate completion and its end — could we have forborne 
exclaiming, ''Lord, what is man that thou shouldest thus 
magnify him, and that thou shouldest set thine heart upon 
himr 

n. 

But^ secondly, if it shall appear that the constitution of man 
is made answerable to all this rich provision for his arrival, 
this would still further prove the depth of the Divine regard 
for his wellbeing. I need not remind you that there was 
much that was special in the provision made for the first 
man. "A garden did the Lord Otod plant eastward in 
Eden " for his happy aboda Here was the mansion ; but 
as yet the inhabitant was not Here was the temple com- 
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plete ; the worshipper is now to be created. Did not all 
nature hold in its breath, and await his coming, with sus- 
pense ? Did not a universal silence reign to hear the fiat 
for his creation issued But mark, the form of the creative 
command is changed. He who hath said, "Let there be 
light/' saith not, " Let there be man/' The Creator himself 
as if to mark the importance of the crisis, hath paused. To 
denote the new style and excellence of the work which He is 
now to perform, the Creator is represented as proceeding to 
it deliberately, and as the result of self-consultation. To 
indicate the Grod-like character and destiny of the creature, 
the Elohim said, " Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness, and let them have dominion over all the earth." 
And to denote man's direct and peculiar derivation from 
Qody he is described as formed by the immediate hand, and 
inspired by the inbreathing of the Godhead. 

And could we have marked that bodily organization, as it 
still lay under its Maker's hand, prostrate on the earth — 
could we have seen how every part of it was related to eveiy 
other part, and the whole adapted for the reception of the 
indwelling soul, and for the relations of that soul to all the 
external universe — should we not have recognized an ail- 
ment for the divinity of its Maker in every part of the struc- 
ture, and, with the Psalmist, have deeply felt, that it was 
" fearfuUy and wonderfully made ! " 

But even this wonderful structure was only to be the 
servant of the more wonderful soul which was to actuate and 
employ it. Glance at the capacities and powers of that souL 
One of its most recent and surprising discoveries is, that 
light falling on certain substances, imder particular circum- 
stances, actually produces the likenesses of objects. Yet what 
is this but the type of another and a more wonderful process, 
by which all the objects of nature are constantly leaving 
their image on the mind — ^all the events of providence writ- 
ing their history and leaving their impress on the tablet of 
the heart; — a process by which, at eveiy step through life» 
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the soul is filling with recollections and impressions for evil 
or for good, all of which it will take away with it, as subjects 
for remorse or for gratitude, throughout eternity. 

Think of his intellectual powers. Are all creation and 
providence constructed and conducted on a mighty plan? 
His mind is capable of tracing the relations of things ; of 
classifying and distributing a world, a universe, of objects 
and events ; of reproducing, in his own mind, parts of the 
great plan of the Infinite mind itself; — capable of seeking 
after the Author of that plan ; of ascending the pyramid of 
creation, whose head towers away into the invisible, till he 
finds the Creator himself enthroned on the summit. 

As a being capable of affection and emotion, he asks for 
objects of pity, compassion, and benevolence ; for in the re- 
lief of their necessities, or in communion with their excel- 
lences, he sympathizes with God himself, and finds his 
purest enjoyment. But these alone are not equal to his 
desires. Bring them all before him, and he would still ask 
for more — still sigh for excellence unlimited, and for a 
sphere of activity infinite. After taking all created excel- 
lence to his heart, and lavishing his affections on it, he 
would stUl have affection to spare, capacities unoccupied, 
boundless love imemployed; and the loftiest height of created 
excellence would only furnish him with a point from which 
to soar away in quest of Him who challenges all the love 
of which he is capable. 

As a creature influenced by motives, he is capable of being 
moved by every class of objects. While his appetites stoop 
to gather up their objects from the dust, a sense of duty can 
bear him away in homage to the throne of the Invisibla 
Yes, though he is here upon earth, the same motive can impel 
him to action which at the same moment is impelling an 
archangel as he speeds his way on some high and heavenly 
mission. And as a creature capable of moral government, 
he is made, not only to find happiness in obeying the very 
laws to which God himself conforms — ^he is capable of sym- 
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pathizmg with the Divine character, of reflecting the Divine 
excellence, and of even aspiring to live for the very same end 
as that for which God himself Uves and reigns — for the 
manifestation of the Divine glory. 

Tell us not, then, of man's insignificance as contrasted 
with the vastness of the material universe. You are com- 
paring mind with matter — ^things in their nature essentially 
different Imagine not that because, to the eye of sense, 
man is only a speck in the universe, he is therefore over- 
looked. EQs importance depends not on his physical dimen- 
sions. Far other ia the standard of the Divine measurement 
Beckon up the number of the stars if you please, measure 
their masses, and shew us that earth itself is but an atom in 
the all but boundless system ; — ^the very process by which 
you prove this, serves to shew the superiority of the mind 
which can thus survey, and measure, and make the whole its 
own. Imagine, if you please, that the limits of the universe 
should yet be indefinitdy extended — ^that worlds and systems 
should be added to it beyond all calculation — and in tracts 
of space beyond the sweep of the strongest created wing — 
your very power to imagine this proves your superiority to 
the whola That sim — those stars — see not their own light, 
fed not their own heat, know not even of their own exist- 
ence ; while you, receiving the impression of the whole, can 
refer their existence to the hand that made them, and ML 
down in adoration at His feet. 

Tell us not, either, of the faint and flickering indications of 
animal understanding. Intellect, in its true definition, is 
denied to it In the brightening ascent of mind, man leaves 
behind him whole tribes of animals at every step ; till, 
having reached the sphere of the true reason, he finds him- 
self entirely alone. He alone is conscious of the power to 
will The sacred domain of conscience, too, is all his own. 
God himself has led him to a throne which overlooks and 
commandB aU earthly things ; and, placing him upon it as 
His own representative, has empowered him to occupy it in 
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His name ; and to remember that there is but one throne to 
which he is finally amenable — the throne of Him who ruleth 
over alL " Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of 
him ? and the son of man that thou visitest him ? For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honour. Thou madest him to 
have dominion over the works 6f thine hands ; thou hast 
put all things under his feet'' How lofty his endowments ; 
how glorious his prospects ! For know, that they are not 
bounded by the visible and the present ; — ^they stretch away 
into eternity — they embrace the throne of God 1 Oh, had 
but one of all the human race been endowed with immor- 
tality — if, with one solitary exception, all mankind were 
doomed to annihilation — ^would not that one be deemed the 
wonder, the envy, the admiration of all the rest ? In the 
presence of that heir of immortality, would not all earthly 
crowns be eclipsed, all himian distinctions be forgotten? 
But this great inheritance belongs to all ! And more than 
this — ^immortality with constant progression — ^progression in 
excellence, progression in happiness, progression for ever — 
the mind ever augmenting its stores of happiness, and en- 
larging only to augment them more — ever ascending, and 
attaining the loftiest throne it can behold, only to see others 
loftier still, and to rise to them — ^in a word, all the resources 
of God thrown open, and an infinity of duration in which to 
enjoy them. For all this was man created. Lord, what is 
man that Thou shouldest thus magnify him ; thus set Thine 
heart upon him! 

m. 

For all this, we have said, man was created. But what if 
he forfeit the whole by transgression ! If then it shall ap- 
pear, in the third place, that the means employed for his 
recovery are equal to the magnitude of his wants, this will 
still further shew the intenseness of the Divine regard for 
him. You need not be reminded that this forfeiture actually 
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occurred ; that, witb infinite obligations to obey the will of 
God, man transgressed it ; that, in proportion to the height 
of his original position, was the depth of his subsequent de- 
gradation and ruin- 

''But my thoughts are not your thoughts, saith the Lord, 
neither are your ways my ways/^ Behold that cross — ^and 
TTiTn who hangs upon it Survey that bleeding form — Ihere 
is the depth of condescension! He is dying — dying for 
us— dying for us the accursed death of the cross. Herein is 
love ! "He was in the form of God, and thought it not rob- 
bery to be equal with God ; but he made himself of no repu- 
tation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was 
made in the likeness of man; and being found in fashion as a 
man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.'' Herein is love ! The universe 
is crowded with proofs of the Divine regard for man — but 
here is a proof which outweighs them all. Take us, if you 
please, through the ample walks of nature, and point us to 
all its rich and varied provisions — ^we admit and admire the 
whole; but arrest not our progress till we have reached the 
cross. Throw a veil, if you please, over every other object ; 
only leave the cross imveiled ; only stand aside from that ; 
let us contemplate that. " Herein is love; not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
pitiation for our sins." "Here," says the Apostle, after 
quoting the sentiment of the text, "here we see Jesus made 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death ; that he by 
the grace of God should taste death for every man." For 
" God so loved the world" — ^how much He loved us we can 
never compute ; we have no line with which to fathom, no 
standard with which to compare it — ^but he so loved man, 
"that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him might not perish, but have everlasting life." 

Nor is this all ; the vicarious sacrifice of Christy while pro- 
viding a complete satisfaction for human gmlt, provides that 
which you equally require — ^means for the renovation of your 
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sinful nature, and motives to a constant progress in holi- 
ness. You cannot approach the cross of Christ — cannot 
enter into its mediatorial design — ^without feeling that a 
virtue comes out of it — ^that the Holy Spirit is honouring 
and employing it as the means of your renovation* Yes, so 
wonderfully adapted — so exquisitely adjusted to aU the springs 
of our nature, is the cross of Christ, that, in the hand of the 
Spirit, it relieves our fears while it quickens our sensibility; 
gives peace to the conscience, while it increases its activity 
and power ; inspires hope, and yet produces humility by the 
very magnitude and splendour of the objects which inspire 
it ; demands perfection by presenting the heart with an ob- 
ject calculated to produce it 

Nor is even this all; "what is man," exclaims the patriarch, 
"that thou shouldest set thine heart upon him? And that 
thou shouldest visit him every morning and try him every 
moment?'' — ^that thou shouldest never lose sight of him — 
never for a moment cease to aim at his welfare. Yes, the 
Bible draws aside the veil which hides the spiritual world 
fiK)m our view; and, behold, a vast scheme of providence 
administered by God himself — ^in which every want of His 
people is noticed, every object numbered, every being moving 
in the direct gaze of omniscience. Would the assurance of 
sympathy lighten the sufferer's griefs? The Bible assures 
him that there is a sense in which his every pang vibrates to 
the throne of Grod — ^thrills the very heart of Divine compas- 
sion. Hence the Bible contains a promise for every pang 
that rends — ^a solace for every throb that beats in the human 
breast. Hence it brings the most afflicted the nearest to the 
throne of grace; reserves for him there the favoured place. 
And hence too the Son of God himself became a man of sor- 
rows, that He might be able to succour them that are tempted. 
Should it sustain the Christian to know that his trials con- 
duce to his moral improvement here; and, more than that, to 
his blessedness hereafter? Let him know that there are lines 
of relation between every sanctified trial on earth, and the 
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highest throne in heaven. Would he see the men who once 
had the world against them for their attachment to Christ? 
He must look for them now before the throne of God- He 
will find them now, with a number which no man can num- 
ber, clad in robes of royalty, and having palms of triumph in 
their hands. Oh blessed arrangement, and worthy of a God, 
by which our light afflictions, and but for a moment, can 
thus be made to work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. ''Lord, what is man that thou 
shouldest thus magnify him!"" 

IV. 

And this leads us to think of the end of the whola For, 
fourthly, if this result shall prove to. correspond with the 
costly means employed for our recovery, the proof of the in- 
finite condescension and love of God to man will be com- 
pleted And here I might remind you of the amazing honour 
conferred on His people in taking ihem into His servica 
This is one of the firuits of His love. From being the slaves 
of sin. He advances us into His high and holy service. He 
has no need of our services, for He is self-sufficient, and could 
accomplish every thing by the word of His power; or, if He 
chose to surround Himself with obedient servants as a thing 
becoming His majesty and state, He might have taken them 
all from the heavenly world. They haYe never revolted from 
Him, as we have done; never abused His goodness, nor re- 
nounced his authority, as we have done; but have ever 
counted it their highest honour to adore and serve Him. 
How astonishing is it, then, that He should come to seek for 
servants in this sinful world I that He should call any into 
His service from among our apostate race ! And yet He does 
this. And He does it in a manner as though He were really 
dependent on our services — ^unable to conduct the afiairs of 
His govei-nment without us; for He not only calls us. He 
urges, and entreats, and even ofiers to reward us — though we 
can never be otherwise than unprofitable servanta If we 
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neglect His first invitations, He repeats them ; if we faint in 
His service, He supports and encourages us; if we decline 
from His service, He actually follows and brings us back to 
it again; He stoops to do that which we should count it a 
degradation to do to a fellow-man. He reminds us that 
angels are our fellow-servants; He calls us co-workers to- 
gether with himself; He even engages to applaud us at last 
in the face of the imiverse, by saying, "Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord."' 

And, oh, that joy of our Lord ! "Beloved,"' says an apostle, 
"now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be." Now are we the sons of God; and when 
we look down to the depth from which He has raised us, we 
may well be astonished at the height of our present elevation. 
But when we look up towards the summits which we are yet 
destined to attain, we feel that it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be. Great as the honour is which He has already 
conferred on His people, it is only the beginning, the pledge 
of what He purposes to bestow on them in heaven. High as 
is the exaltation to which He has already raised them, they 
are still rising and shall continue to ascend, till they have 
left sin, and death, and hell, at an infinite depth below them, 
and find themselves placed at the right, hand of God. And 
think you that even then they will have reached the limits of 
His glory? That glory is an ocean; and they will only then 
be just launched forth on its shoreless expanse. Even then, 
as they survey the interminable prospect of blessedness which 
stretches before them, they will be heard saying, "It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be; but this we know, that we 
are like him, for now we see him as he is."' Brethren, were 
the operation of the grace of God to terminate at this mo- 
ment — were the afiairs of His kingdom to be wound up at 
once — ^how astonishing the efiects which His condescension 
has already produced ! How many has it raised to the en- 
jojrment of eternal life! What a tide of happiness has it 
poured through the world, bearing on its bosom to the haven 
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of rest an innumerable multitude, every one of whom would 
else have perished in the blackness of darkness for ever! But 
it shall not cease to operate till it has compassed the salva- 
tion of all His people; and then, and not till then, will it be 
adequately appreciated and adored. But then, when all the 
objects of His love — ^ihe fruits of His condescension — shall 
stand upon the mount of God; when they shall look up and 
gaze upon the glories of Him who sits upon the throne; and 
then look back and down upon the cross, and remember that 
He once hung upon it, and trace the various stages through 
which He passed till He reached it — ^what an amazing im- 
pression of His condescension will they have, and what a 
theme for praise. And when they shall contrast their high 
exaltation with their former depression-; — ^when they shall find 
that they are without fault before the throne of Grod, that 
they are walking in the society of angels, are raised to the 
enjoyment of all that heaven contains — ^and shall then look 
down upon that state in which His condescension found them 
— ^and, still lower, on that state of perdition from which His 
grace has saved them, what a view will they obtain of their 
sublime exaltation, and what cause for gratitude to Him who 
hath so magnified them — so set His heart upon them! 

1. Now, if this be a true and scriptural account of the 
manner in which God has shewn His infinite regard for man, 
one of the first reflections which the subject suggests relates 
to man's own voluntary degradation. How great must he 
the foUy and guilt of man in setting his heart supremely on 
any object less than God! And yet this is the condition of 
mankind generally, and this the secret of their spiritual 
debasement The scriptural account of them is, that they 
"forget God." Whatever else they may remember, they for- 
get Him! Whatever other knowledge they may like to 
retain, they do " not Uke to retain him in their knowledge." 
Idols they have — ^idols of the mind, and idols of the sense; 
but they are " without God in the world " — ^in His own world 
they are without Him ! Objects they have to which they are 
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lookiDg for happiness ; but they are " without Christ/* without 
the only Being who could make them truly happy. His name 
they may have, but Himself they have not. Although His 
kingdom has come nigh unto them, they are not in it. In 
the very presence of the Cross, they are without Christ. 
What but degradation and guilt cah ensue? They were 
made for God, constituted to engage in the pursuit of an 
infinite object, and to find in that pursuit an ever-enlarging 
capacity for enjoyment, ever-increasing excellence and happi- 
ness. To engage in the pursuit of any other object, then, is 
to set their hearts on that which is infinitely less than they 
were meant for. So that, even if there were no guilt in 
this conduct, it could not be otherwise than ruinous to them- 
selves. For, as the object of their pursuit was less than 
God — and, therefore, an object infinitely less than they were 
made for — ^the time would infallibly arrive when they would 
have overtaken that object, have comprehended and ex- 
hausted it From that moment their progress would be at 
an end, their souls would be lost — ^for from that moment 
their misery would begin. To arouse them to a sense of 
this danger, the Saviour himself has drawn near to them, 
and has put the startling enquiry, '' What shall it profit a 
man though he could gain the whole world, and yet lose his 
own soul?" Answer this, my unconverted hearers. The 
gain of the world, even if that were possible, would still 
involve the loss of your souL Even if the pursuit should 
for awhile engross your attention and enlarge your mind, 
the time would come when you would have exhausted all its 
powers to please, and when, instead of enlarging and fiUing 
your capacities, you would have to contract, and let yourself 
down, and reduce yourself to its meagre dimensions ; and 
from that moment your soul would be lost. You would be 
carrying about within you powers undeveloped, faculties 
unused, capacities unfilled ; for of the only object which could 
employ and fill them without end, you would have defrauded 
them. 
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But are not some of you engaged in this process of self- 
degradation — setting your hearts, not on a world, but upon 
some of its smallest, meanest fractions? And have you not 
almost succeeded in reducing your souls to the littleness of 
the object you are striving to embrace? And are you not 
doing this in the very presence of God? — putting Him aside, 
that you may give yourself up to trifles — ^asking Him to 
withdraw His light, that you may live on in darkness — ask- 
ing Him to hide from your view that throne to which He is 
offering to raise you, in order that you may be left undis- 
turbed to embrace the dust? "Lord, what is man that Thou 
still maffnifiest him" — that Thou art not wearied out with his 
provocations — that Thou shouldest still be saying, "How shall 
I give thee up?" — ^that Thou shouldest still set thine heart 
upon him, following him, calling, correcting, urging him to 
repentance; assuring him that Thou art ready to forgive;, 
waiting to save him ! 

2. Again, how superior is the estimate which the Gospel 
forms of man, compared with that of every other system ; 
and how sacred and lofty the clai7ns which it gives him on 
our best efforts for his welfare! Aiik any other system, 
" What is man?" and it either gives you, in so many words, 
a degrading view of the whole species, or else, by trying to 
monopolize what it believes to be dignity for its own party, 
and by degrading the rest of mankind, it unwittingly debases 
the whole race. Ask a selfish philosophy. What is rtian? 
and it replies, that whatever some tribes and classes may be, 
the poor are the better for being left, in ignorance; that the 
negro is made to be enslaved, and the imcivilized to be 
destroyed, as so many beasts of pr.ey, by the civilized. Ask 
the question in China, and the reply is to be gathered in 
relation to woman — one-half of the species — ^by the seal of 
degradation impressed on her brow; and, in relation to man, 
by the absence of everything ennobling in his hopes and pur- 
suits. Ask the question alike of Hindooism and of Mo- 
hammedanism, What is mani and they both reply, only a 
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sensual being — ^for the former has painted his image in its 
licentious gods, and the latter in the sensual heaven which it 
promises to its votariea Ask a worldly scepticism, What is 
mcmt and it replies, "An object not worth a sacrifica 
Guilt ! he has none; he is the victim of necessity. A soul! 
he has none. Let him eat, and drink, and animalize, for 
to-morrow he dies. And let him die !'' And, alas, could we 
take an enlarged survey of the actual condition of mankind, 
what a humiliating illustration of all this should we behold! 
How successfully has man laboured to make himself in 
appearance the degraded being which he believes himselt 
to be! 

But on repairing to the holy oracle, and asking, What is. 
mcmi the answer is "Come, and see;'* and, oh, how different 
the estimate given ! I see a world created, and beautified, 
and enriched, in a manner which calls forth the complacency 
of even the Divine Creator; and I am told that, glorious as 
it is, it is designed expressly for the home of man. I hear 
the Triune Deity, in awful consultation — and I learn that 
it relates to the creation of man. I hear the voice of God 
in accents of wrath — the windows of heaven are opened 
— ^the fountains of the great deep broken up — ^and the world 
is swept by a destructive deluge; and the reason is, rnan 
has sinned — ^the magnitude of the punishment denoting the 
terrible importance of the sinner. I see Sinai in flames, and 
I learn that God is there legislating for man. Deity descends 
to assume a created nature; but I see that "he taketh not 
on hiTii the nature of angels "—descending through their 
ranks. He takes on him the nature of man. Tracking His 
steps, following Him to Calvary, pressing near to the cross 
— ^there, with the heavens darkened and the earth trem- 
bling — ^there, amidst a throng of invi3ible and astonished 
angels, and the triumphs of the powers of darkness, I behold 
Fim die as the sacrifice and Saviour of man. Oh, had we 
never beheld a human being — ^had we belonged to some 
other race of beings — and i^ knowing the dignity of the 
VOL. n. B 
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Son of God, we had gazed on His agony and death for man, 
should we not have panted, next, to look upon man? Would 
not our language have been, — How astonishing must the 
nature and the destiny of that creature be for whom God has 
thus become manifest in the flesh, for whom the only begot- 
ten of the Father has thus died the ignominious death of the 
cross ! And when we first beheld a human being, should we 
not have approached and gazed on him with reverence 1 

Do we still press the question, What is man ? The Bible 
refers me to far other scenes. I see worlds in conflict ; and 
it tells me they are, conflicting for the soul of man. Passing 
the gates of the heavenly state, I hear strains of unwonted 
joy burst from the seraphim before the throne ; and I learn 
that it is because " one sinner hath repented " — ^because a 
human soul is coming back to God. I see vacant thrones 
around the mediatorial throne ; and my look of inquiry as 
to who shall be the occupants is met by the language of the 
Mediator himself, " to him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit down with me on my throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father on his throna^' Loud 
strains of triumph are suddenly heard from all the harps of 
heaven; and I learn that they celebrate the arrival of a 
human soul, victorious over sin and. death ; that a welcome 
and '" an entrance is ministered to him abundantly into the 
everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 
Do I need any other proof of God's estimate of man ? I 
might be pointed to the scene of the general resurrection, 
and the final judgment. But let me rather look beyond. 
When these events shall have transpired — ^when the pillars 
of earth shall have given way — when the vast wheels of 
Providence shall have completed their mighty rounds — ^and 
Time itself shall be no longer; the human soul, defying aU 
earthly change, gazing unmoved on the destruction of every- 
thing by which it was once surrounded, shall be stUl stv^n 
the sole, the immortal survivor of the whole. Yes, when 
these heavens and this earth shall have passed away, and 
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no vestige of them, as they now are, shall be left, man shall 
be found in other worlds, rising to heights of glory in hea- 
ven, or sinking to depths of woe in perdition. This, this is 
man ; a being ennobled by the love of God ; destined for 
immortality; capable of enjoying God for ever; yet in 
danger of being for ever banished from His presence. 

And can we ask, after this, how we should estimate man ? 
Why God hath magnified him? — hath magnified him by 
setting His heart upon him? Let it be known that the 
merest trifle was once an object of interest to some cele- 
brated himian being ; and all the world feel an interest in it 
also. But here is an object on which God hath set His 
heart ; and the very fact that He hath done so demonstrates 
its intrinsic importance. And not satisfied with shewing us 
our duty by His own acts, He enjoins it in so many words. 
" Honour all men," saith He. Honour man as man. True, 
his nature is in ruins ; but reverence him — they are the ruins 
of a temple in which God once dwelt, and may dwell again* 
True, his earthly lot may be obscure, his outward form repul- 
sive ; but honour him, he is more than a prince in disguise ; 
and he is on his way to more joy than time has ever known, 
or to more suffering than eternity will be able to exhaust 
Take him to your heart, then, as the most magnificent object 
of compassionate regard with which God himself can present 
you. Set your heart upon him. 

And do you now ask what you shall do for him ? live 
and labour to save him. Whatever you can do for such a 
being, even short of saving him, is highly important Is he 
sufiering from bodily want? Relieve his necessities, and 
remove, if you can, the causes which led to them. Is he the 
victim of ignorance and improvidence ? Do what you can to 
enlighten his mind and improve his condition. Is he en- 
slaved? Break his fetters, and let him walk forth a man. 
But, oh, his soul ! Concentrate your chief regards upon that 
It is your relation to that which stamps infinite importance 
on every moment of your time — every action of your lifa 
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Be ready to become all things to all men, if by any means 
you can save some. Be unhappy— -count yourself to have 
lived comparatively in vain, unless you have been the means 
of assisting to save a souL For, "brethren/' saith the 
apostle, "if any of you do err from the truth, and one con- 
vert him, let him know" — ^let it go forth as a proclamation 
from the throne of God — ^let it be told to every member 
of the Church — ^let it be resounded through the world — 
"that he which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
ways, shall save a soul from death, and shall hide a multi- 
tude of sins." 

3. And then, finally, the subject furnishes us with a scrip- 
tural test of the worth of our religious professions. Are we 
magnifying the same objects as those on which Gkxi hath set 
His heart, and for the same«reasons ? There is a monarch 
in regal splendour on his throne, and there, in an obscure 
comer, is a little child in earnest prayer to Grod ; which, in 
your eyes, is the nobler object of the two ? There is the rich 
man, surrounded with aU the luxuries which wealth can 
procure ; and there, in that poverty-stricken cottage, is one 
musing in silence over the Word of Grod : disturb not his 
thoughts, for they are far away in the heavenly world, ex- 
patiating on glories which eye hath not seen; with which of 
these two would you rather exchange ? There is one at the 
head of an army, marching from region to region in triumph ; 
and there is another going forth alone, his only weapon the 
sword of the Spirit, his only object the recovery of the human 
soul ; which of the two is clothed, in your eyes, with the 
truer sublimity ? There rises a stately palace, the home of 
royalty ; and there, hard by, stands the humble house, where 
"prayer is wont to be made '' — ^where all the higher elements 
of man's nature are developed — all his nobler concerns re- 
cognized ; which of the two wears the loftier interest in your 
sober judgment? There is the boundless magnificence of 
the midnight heavens ; and there is a dying man — a depart- 
ii^{ saint— his body is falling into the dust — ^his soul is on 
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the wing for the invisible world ; which do you deem the 
nobler object of the two ? 

Need I remind you on which of the two classes of objects 
the heart of God is set ? That little child in prayer is an 
object of interest to angelic eyea That lowly man is on his 
way to an unfading crown. That humble agent of mercy is 
accompanied by more than angels, by the Holy Spirit him- 
self That unpretending house of prayer is the house of 
God — an earthly palace of the King of kings— occupies a 
distinguished place in the map of the Divine dominions — 
stands in close relation to the heavenly world — often have 
its worshippers to exclaim (as they enjoy times of refreshing 
from the presence of the Lord), "Lord, what are we that 
thou shouldst thus magnify us, thus set thine heart upon 
us I " And then, that departing saint — do you ask, what is 
he compared with the material heavens, the moon and the 
stars which God hath created ? The Word of God itself replies 
that those visible heavens are too limited for his range- 
that that sun itself is but an emblem of the glory which 
awaits him — ^that one reason why it has been lighted up is 
to give him an idea of that glory ; for, wten the fires of that 
sun shall have burnt out, he, saith Christ, " shall shine forth 
as the sun in the kingdom of my Father for ever/' 

Ask not, then, for a sphere adapted to your activity; 
complain not of the want of objects worthy of your regards. 
That sphere lies immediately around you ; those objects 
throng and press you on every side. Withdrawing your 
attention from the tinsel and the glare of outward show, and 
concentrating your regards on that which constitutes the 
man, you will find in the work of his recovery to Grod claims 
on your tenderest sympathies, and scope for enterprise so 
vast, that the greatest powers, and the noblest ambition, will 
never be able to fill it. Parents, pretend not to piety if you 
are setting your heart on any thing for your childi-en more 
intently than you are to behold them the sons and daughters 
of the Lord God Almighty. Abandon your claims to be 
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considered pious professors of religion if any knowledge is 
greater in your estimation, either for yourselves or for others, 
than the knowledge which maketh wise unto salvation — any 
title nobler than that of the children of God — any end more 
exalted than that of living to the glory of Ood 

Come, then, and revisit the cross, and there let us aim at 
a higher order of Christian devotedness than we have ever 
yet exhibited — ^there, while we feel amazed that God should 
have so magnified us, let us give ourselves up to penitence 
that we have done so little for His causa 

My young friends, come, I entreat you, and make this the 
season of your dedication to God. Room is yet left you to 
commence a glorious era in His Church. Only give your- 
selves up to the absorbing sentiment of the text, and throw 
your hearts into the great work of man's recovery, — and 
Heaven itself shall join you, and the Spirit anoint you to 
your work, and the world be given unto your handa Only 
'' thus judge, that if one died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for all, that they which live should not hence- 
forth live unto themselves^ but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again." 



SERMON a 

THE WOBTH OF THE BOTTIb 

MATTHEW X7i. 26— <^ For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul? or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul?" 

OuB Lord's teaching was emmently piacticaL And if the 
practical portion of His teaching were to be distributed into 
two parts, one part might be said to be directed to the con- 
duct necessary in order to become His disciples; and the 
other, to the conduct necessary m conseqaence of becoming 
His disciplea For obvious reasons, however, the former 
part — ^that which related to the conditions of discipleship-— 
predominated. As He addressed men before they had become 
Christians — ^before Christianity itself had become a tact — 
His practical public teaching was naturally directed rather 
to the conditions of discipleship than to its conseqtbences. 

Of course His teaching, in this relation, took its com- 
plexion from what He found man thinking, and feeling, and 
doing — ^&om the actual necessities of the case. He did not 
warn men against impracticable sins, and impossible dangers. 
He saw things as they were, and spoke of them as they 
should ba If, therefore, He warned men against worldliness, 
it was because He saw himself surrounded by its victims 
Or if He warned them against attempting a compromise of 
sin with holiness, or of His own high and spiritual claims 
with the claims of self-indulgence and earthly distinction, 
it was because He saw men actually perishing in the 
attempt. 
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Now, SO much of our Lord's discourses was occupied in 
teaching of this kind — ^iu readjusting the claims between 
heaven and earth — ^that it may be said to be one of their ch^ 
racteristic features. He finds men mistaking phantoms for 
realities, and realities for phantoms — calling an atom a world, 
and a world an atom — absorbed in providing for the tem- 
poral future — and He urges them, as they respect their own 
rationality, not to omit eternity from their reckoning. Ap- 
proaching the toiling multitude, exhausting themselves in 
efforts for the bread which perisheth, He reminds them that 
there is angels' food — ^bread of life — ^and urges them to put 
forth their soul's endeavour after that. Glancing at the 
devotee of wealth, and contrasting the burden of thick clay 
which he carries, with the narrowness of the entrance to 
the way of life, He exclaims, in accents of deep commisera- 
tion, "How hardly shall they that have riches enter iuto the 
kingdom of heaven!" Penetrating into the inmost chcle of 
domestic life, and arresting the inmates in the midst of their 
household cares. He calls them to His side, and turns on 
them a look of pity, as He reminds them, that while they are 
careful and troubled about many things, " one thing is need- 
ful'' Taking his stand on the world's highway, and survey- 
ing the busy crowds as they pass and repass, each one as 
eager as if he had just discovered the secret of happiness 
after a thousand failures, and were about to give it an instant 
trial. He points them upwards, and reminds them that the 
good they seek is there — ^that there is one thing to which 
ever3rthing else desirable is appended — ^and thai He exhorts 
them to "seek first.'' Some of them pause, admit the 
validity of His claims, and — ^if they may but bring the world 
with them — ^profess a readiness to fall into His train. But 
such a compromise is impossible. The experiment has been 
made and repeated, in efiect, in every form and in every age ; 
and He solemnly avers, with the confidence of one who knows 
that it has failed as often as it has been made, that it is 
inherently and eternally impracticable. "Ye cannot serrw 
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God and mammon." " If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow ma For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever will 
lose his life for my sake shall find it/' The question is one 
of life and death. Both neutrality and compromise are 
impossible It is a conflict, and sides must be taken. On 
each side a sacrifice is involved. On the side of Christ, the 
sacrifice of the world; on the side of the world, the sacrifice 
of the soul — of the man himself. Here, therefore, there is 
no comparison. " For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul?'' — ^lose that 
which alone is capable of enjoyment — " or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?" Let us, then, attempt to 
impress our minds with the nature of the risk we run of 
losing it — ^with the infinitude of the loss — and with the 
remedilessness of the ruin. Brethren, this is a subject 
which will be resumed — should we never look at it on earth 
again — ^resumed after every other question of time has been 
dismissed — on the final day. Whatever the interest we may 
feel in it now, be it great or little, then it will be all-absorb- 
ing. God help us to consider it now as' in the view of HuU 
dayl 



What then, firstly, is the nature of the risk we run of 
losing our souls ? Whatever it be, it must be of a nature 
corresponding with the nature of the souL We are not to 
picture any violent seizure and hurrying away of the soul 
into darkness by a visible foe. No fatal wounds inflicted on 
its substance are to be thought of. These are not necessary 
for the destruction even of the body. The wellbeing of the 
body requires constant communication with certain external 
objects and agents. Let it be deprived of these, and it 
perishes ; and so of the soul. The wellbeing of the body 
requires the attainment of certain ends ; defrauded of these, 
it is conscious only of unrest and sufiering; and so of the 
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80tiL Supply the body as liberally as you please with means 
not congenial with its wants, you not only frustrate the ends 
of its being, you incapacitate and disqualify it for ever at- 
taining those ends ; and so of the souL 

1. But that which we have here to remember is, that in 
speaking of the soul, we are speaking of that which, in a 
sense, is already lost. By an act of his own, man has cut 
himself oflf from communion with his proper good Having 
lost from his heart the love of Gk)d, the love of the world has 
rushed into and filled the vacuum. The miind which, with 
one sweep of its pinions, should have reached the stars, 
settles down in the dust ; the affections, which were meant 
to rise and be diffused over an infinite circumference, of 
which Gfod is the centre, let themselves down, and labour to 
accommodate themselves to an indivisible point, a fugitive 
atom. The sovl, which was meant for a life whose highest 
law is the love of Gk)d — ^whose supports were to come direct 
from intercourse with Him — ^whose ultimate home was to be 
in the light of His immediate presence — ^that soul is labo- 
riously training itself to do without Him, to forget Him. 
And will not this account for that feeling, of which the soul 
is often conscious, of a dignity departed, of a happiness 
blighted, and of moral conflicts ending in defeat ? Will it 
not account for the consciousness often felt of a constitution 
violated, a conscience dethroned, a nature not answering its 
highest ends, ill at ease, and full of forebodings for the 
future ? Yet this is the condition of mankind generally. 

2. But though the soul, as sinful, maybe said to be already 
lost, "the Son of Man hath come to seek and to save that 
which was lost;" salvation is possible; and there is the far- 
ther risk of not being saved— of thus being doubly lost The 
first loss is incurred by doing something — ^immersing the 
soul in destructive influences; the second loss is incurred by 
declining to do something — declining to detach the soul from 
these evil influences, and to bring it within the means of its 
recovery. 
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And here, again, the nature of the risk corresponds with 
Oie nature of the soul. It is not necessary that the man 
should avow disbelief of the Grospel, or even unbelief. It is 
not necessary that he should live in open defiance of its 
claims. All that he may be conscious of may be merely a 
distaste for it He may think of its requirements only as 
too self-denying and severe. He may speak of its doctrines 
only as attended with difficulty. He may flatter himself 
with the delusion that he is only postponing the requisite 
attention to it for a time. But, meanwhile, he is keeping 
aloof from the only means of his soul's recovery. His 
health may not suffer in consequence. His worldly pi*o- 
sperity may not decline — ^may go on increasing. But his 
sovi — the noblest part of his nature — ia wronged. This 
entire system of Grospel-truth was meant for his soul's life 
— the soul and it were meant for each other — so that as 
long as he stands aloof from it he is wronging his own soul 
Here is the rich inheritance — ^pardon, purity, immortal life 
—his soul is the only part of him capable of enjoying it 
—and he is wronging the immortal heir of the immortal 
inheritance. And dying thus the wrong will be irretriev- 
able. He will ever carry about with him a wronged, lost, 
soul ; for he will ever carry about with him guilt which might 
have been forgiven, pollution which might have been washed 
away, a sense of loss never to be relieved; for of the only 
thing which could have renewed, and saved, and satisfied his 
soul, he wronged it The full extent of the wrong he will 
never know. Though his sense of it will go on perpetually 
increasing, ten thousand ages will have only partially revealed 
to him its untold extent. 

The nature of the risk in question is even more easy, and 
therefore more iinniinent than this. It may arise not merely, 
as in the first instance I have named, from doing something 
wrong; or, as in the second, from declining to do something 
right; but from too readily taking it for granted that the 
first has been avoided or repented of* and the second per- 
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formed- This is pre-eminently the danger of the day. Our 
chapels are thronged with those who number themselves 
among the followers of Christ, although self-denial is to 
them an untried duty, and the bearing of the Cross a burden 
unknown. They admit that there are fonns of woridliness 
destructive of the soul; but because they have never com- 
mitted themselves to such excessive forms, they assume that 
everything less is allowable and safe. They admit that to 
postpone attention to religion is fraught with danger; but 
because they are attending to its outward decencies, they 
assume that they are already yielding themselves up to its 
spirit They have a religious history; but repentance, faith, 
progressive holiness form no part of it; it consists chiefly in 
the number of religious services attended, and in acts in which 
the soul took no part. Objects they have to which they are 
looking for happiness; but they are, in r^lity "without 
Christ" — without the only being who could make them truly 
happy. His name they have, but himself they have not Al- 
though His kingdom has come nigh imto them, they are not in 
it In the very presence of the Cross, they are without Christ 
Are not some of you engaged in this slow but certain 
suicide of the soul? Are not some of you proficients in this 
art of " destruction made easy?" — setting your hearts, not on 
a world, but on some of its smallest, meanest fractions? 
And have you not almost succeeded in reducing your souls 
to the littleness of the object you are striving to embrace? 
And are you not doing this in the very presence of Christ — 
accepting the withering crown which the world offers you, 
and declining his Cross — ^bartering your soul away for sdf- 
iudulgence and trifles? 

IL 

Then, let us think, secondly, of the infinitude of the loss, 
even on the supposition of the highest possible gain. 

]. The hypothesis in the text is, that a man should be 
able to gain the whole world. This is plainly impracticable. 
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But even admitting its possibility, how small a proportion of 
the world could you enjoy at any one time! Your horizon 
would not be larger than it is now. Your capacity for plea- 
sure would be of the same limits as now. Thousands of your 
fellow-men would be extracting more satisfaction from your 
world than you. It would be more their world than yours, 
after alL In the only sense in which you can ever gain the 
world, you have it already. You have been the possessor of 
ten thousand worlds already. You have had a new world 
every day of your conscious life. To the full extent of your 
use and experience of it, it was yours. The probability is, 
that, could you have called more of it your own on any one 
day, you would have enjoyed less; that could the twenty or 
thirty of the most unhappy men on the face of the earth at 
this moment be selected, they would be found to be among 
those who have most of the world at their command. So 
that we might well ask, " What shall it profit a man if," at 
his soul's peril, " he could gain the whole world," when he 
can only enjoy so small a portion of it? 

2. But, further: — "If two men," (says a celebrated writer, 
Buffon,) "if two men w^e to determine to play for their whole 
property (supposed equal, and with equal risks,) what would 
be the effect of the agreement? The one would only double 
his fortune, and the other would reduce his to nought. What 
proportion is there between the loss and the gain? The same 
that there is between all and nothing. The gain of the one 
is but a moderate sum; the loss of the other is numerically 
infinite." But in the case before us, the point to be remarked 
is, tiiat the two parties opposed to each other are not two 
men, but one — the man himself; the lower part of his nature 
against the higher; the passing and the perishable, against 
the spiritual and immortal; the soul staking its unfading 
crown and celestial birthright for a mess of pottage. The 
odds, indeed, are so vast, that the barter is commonly 
regarded as the greatest triumph of Satanic temptation* 
Almost eveiy language in Christendom has its fearful tale. 
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or tragedy, representing how the Tempter appeared to a cer- 
tain man, and promised him his heart's desire, on condition 
of his soul's surrender at a certain time ; how the covenant 
was sealed with blood; and how, at the appointed moment, 
the Fiend returned and claimed his trembling victim. And 
the tale inspires wonder at tlie amazing guilt and folly which 
could thus barter away being and blessedness for the grati- 
fication of a few fleeting hours. And yet, who does not see the 
moral of the tale? How many present are exemplifying it 
in tlieir own history ! The blood, and the formal stipulation, 
and the visible fiend, are not necessaiy to give it reality. 
You are your own tempters. Your worldly tastes are more 
binding than blood. Your propensities and purposes are 
stronger than any covenant. Your passions are mightier 
than a host of fiends. Remember that your ruin is self- 
inflicted. It is your own soul you are bartering away for a 
few hours of the world. The earthly side of your nature 
craves, and to allay its vile cravings for a few short days, 
you sign away your interest in everlasting life. Well, then, 
might we carry tliis question further, and ask, " What shall 
it profit a man if," at his soul's loss, "he shall gain the 
whole world," when he can enjoy so smaU a portion of it, 
and for so shoH a time? 

3. But even this is not the worst. You are losing your souL 
In the very act of gaining your little momentary modicum 
of the world, you are losing — parting with your capacity for 
happiness — qualifying yourself for misery ever after. What 
would you think of an offer to regale you with the most 
ravishing music, on one condition — that you consented to 
forfeit your sense of liearing? or to conduct you to a view of 
a sublime landscape, provided you assented to the loss of 
your sight? What would you think of a party who should 
off'er to initiate you in the art of reasoning, on condition 
that you surrendered your reason? Wliat would you think 
of the man who should accept the offer? Yet his folly would 
be incomparably less than is that of the man who, for the 
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sake of a little worldly enjoyment for a little time, consents 
to part with the very faculty of enjoyment — consents to have 
his eyes put out^ and all his spiritual senses incapacitated 
for ever. 

"Were the offer formally made him to barter away all the 
future for the present, he would perceive and resent the insult. 
" No," (he would say,) " for the longer I exist, the greater will 
be my capacity for happiness or for misery. And the future 
is infinite.'' Were he the only being on earth endowed with 
immortaUty, who would think of offering him the world in 
exchange for his immortality? "No,'' (he would say,) "you 
surely cannot know what is meant by immortality. You are 
asking me to give up my power of the highest enjoyment /or 
every as the price of the lowest enjoyment for a moment 
There is no proportion, nothing commensurate between the 
two." And yet, practically, he is chargeable- with the enor- 
mous folly. No offer would induce him to part with one of 
the faculties of his soul He would spurn with resentment 
an offer of wealth in exchange for his memory, to have all 
the past of his life become an utter blank, involving even an 
oblivion of the very wealth for which he had exchanged it ; 
and yet he is spending life in storing memory with the 
materials of self-reproach. He would be amazed at the folly 
which should propose to traffic for his judgment, yet he is 
hardly less impatient at being warned that he is arming his 
judgment against him for eternity. Part with his reason/ 
The very proposal, in his eyes, betrays insanity. Yet he 
thinks little of losing his sottl — of acting a part which shall 
convert his memory, judgment, reason, all his spiritual and 
immortal nature, into one vast capacity of wretchedness for 
ever. What will this profit him ? 

IIL 

And then mark, thirdly, the remedilessness of the ruin. 
The text consists of two questions, often confounded, but 
essentially distinct. The first describes the folly of a man 
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who should aim to enjoy life by means which could not fail 
to incur the penalty of death ; and the second denotes his 
willingness to resign every thing in order to accomplish the 
impossibility of purchasing back again his forfeited lifcL 
The first, therefore, contemplates the soul before it is lost — 
while it is yet in the process of being lost ; the second con- 
templates it when the irretrievable loss has actually taken 
place. The first appeals to the judgment on this side death ; 
the second appeals to the imagination, places us on the other 
side death, and would have us picture our condition there, 
looking back on the period when we were losing our souls as 
a period never, never to be regained. 

Dear brethren, I am not about to attempt the scena Some 
of you may have seen a modem artistic sketch — an engrav- 
ing—representing the arch-fiend and a human being playing 
a fearful game, in which the soul of the man is staked. The 
game is far advanced. The man has akeady lost several of 
the pawns, denoting his truth, his peace, his purity, &a 
His hope is just going. There can be no doubt that the 
game will terminate against him. His soul will be lost The 
very prospect is dreadful * But the reality — ^the reality — ^no 
pencil can reach it. It is beyond the power of words. It 
belongs to silent imagination. 

This is implied in the f(yrm, of the text — a question. 
No answer is given. What shall a man give in exchange 
for his lost soul? What? Summon such a soul — call for an 
answer from one of the lost; and what c(yM you receive 
in reply, but a look of upbraiding despair? Imagiae 
yourself in the abode of the lost; visit and question yout 
future self there. You have been lost; you can look back 
to the very moment your probation closed; the throne of 
grace, the ofiers of mercy, the means of salvation — ^you 
looked, and saw that you had left them all behind; and now 
— the mediation of Christ, the consciousness of hope — ^you 
have to look back on them as things long, long passed ; you 
are in a region beyond, where you have no peace; you belong 
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to another order of things. What would yon give in ex- 
change for your soul? The question only awakens you afiresh 
to the consciousness, not only that the period of exchange 
has passed; but that^ even if it had not, you have nothing 
to give — absolutely nothing ; that in losing your soul, you 
lost everything. What would you give in exchange for your 
soul? You will feel that that is a question which admits of no 
reply. You will remember that the Saviour himself left it 
unanswered And the unanswered question shall remain — 
a barbed arrow — ^in the self-convicted breast of the sinner 
for ever. 

Such, brethren, is the incomparable value of the soul — 
such the nature of the risk we run of losing it — ^the absolute 
infinitude of the loss, and the remedilessness of the ruin. 
And is it true that some of us reckon ourselves among the 
saved? And are there those amongst us, and around us, who 
are stiU lost? And can we doubt or question our duty 
respecting them? Why, Christ hath died for them- God 
hath so loved a world of such, as to give his only-begotten 
Son for their redemption. Save a soul from death — and 
think what you have done. You have done more than 
extinguished all the miseries of all the beings who have 
lived up to the present tima Take them in their nations 
and generations, and unnumbered myriads of individuals, 
and cast up the sum of the whole. Vast as is the total of 
their years and their sufferings, after all it is finite. But 
that soul has before it a history which is infinite. Give it 
time, and it will overtake the entire amoimt of emotion 
which the human race has hitherto known. It will pass 
beyond that amount. It will immeasurably exceed it. It 
will have a larger history than the entire world up to the 
present moment. Is it not true, then, that " he that winneth 
souls is wise"? He proposes to himself a loftier aim than 
tiiat of the conquest of a world. He wins a larger tract of 
spiritual life than all the territories of spiritual death, at 

VOL Jl. 
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this moment, added together. He rescues from saffering a 
longer period, and a larger amount of human capacity and 
emotion, than would be the sum-total of all that man has 
experienced up to the present time. 

Conceive, if you can, that up to the present day you had 
belonged to a world inhabited by bdngs in every sense 
mortal — beings who, after threescore years and ten, ceased, 
entirely and in every sense ceased, to exist ; and that there, 
in that world, your efforts had all necessarily related to that 
little span of life. And conceive that, as the reward of your 
activity there, you had been divinely apprised that you should 
be promoted to a world inhabited by beings who would never 
die, and that everything you did to them, and for them, 
would influence the whole faturity of their being — ^with 
what trembling anxiety would you anticipate and assume 
your momentous charge I But with what additional so- 
lemnity would it invest your office, to be told that all these 
deathless beings were in danger of destruction — on their way 
to it — hastening to it ! And still more, to find that you were 
to be posted somewhere between them and the place of de- 
struction, to arrest their steps, and to turn them back! 
Dear brethren, this is almost literally the actual post of 
every follower of Christ This is why the ministry of the 
Grospel is appointed — to warn men to flee from the wrath to 
come. It is this which gives so much importance to all our 
great religious societies — for they are societies for saving 
souls from death — ^holy confederations for plucking brands 
from the burning. It is this which at once inspires the 
faithful preacher with his ardour, and which amply justifies 
it. " Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men." 
"We beseech men, in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to 
God." "We see their danger ; we hear, by anticipation, their 
coming doom ; and "we cannot but speak the thiDgs which 
we have seen and heard." 

Then what, we may ask, what shall it profit the Christian 
Church if it should gain the whole world, and lose one soul, 
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which it might have been the means of saving ? If it should 
gain the friendship of all the worldly, and alliance with all 
the powerful, and the riches of all the wealthy, and could 
place the whole at its Master's feet, would He regard it as a 
compensation for that soul ; and would not they, when con- 
fronted with that lost soul, willingly give it all back again in 
exchange for that soul's recovery ? 

Who that ever thought on the subject but must be 
struck with the high estimate which the Gospel forms of 
man compared with that of every other system. Even 
pantheism, the most pretentious of the whole — which talks 
largely of the human soul as a diffused portion of the Deity 
— ^robs man of his proper immortality, by teaching that at 
death that diffused portion is resumed — absorbed back again 
into the Deity, leaving man no personality, no individual 
existence, and pointing to a period when all souls shall 
have lost their separate being, and God alone shall exists 
as far as we are concerned, in solitary state. 

Far different is the teaching of the Gospel on the subject 
It treats man as a personal, accountable, and immortal bein^ 
destined to retain his personality for ever. He is in danger^ 
and it unveils a cross on which the Son of God is dying for 
his redemption. He is giving himself to the pursuit of 
trifles, but it weighs his soul against the world, and calls us 
to mark how inappreciably light the world is in the com* 
parison. His earthly lot may be obscure, and even his form 
repulsive ; but it tells us that he is more than a prince in dis- 
guise, and is on his way to more joy than time has ever 
known, or to more suffering than eternity will be able to 
exhaust It assures us that worlds ore conflicting for the 
soul of man ; that the tear of penitence excites the rapture 
and feeds the adoration of heaven ; that the humblest house 
of prayer — the place where all the higher elements of man's 
nature are developed, all his nobler interests recognized — 
stands in close relation to the heavenly world — ^is the very 
"gate of heaven." 
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Let us ask then, does our practical estimate of the woiib 
of the soul harmonize with that of the Word of Grod? If 
the souls of men are endangered by the world, our fitness to 
save them will depend on our imworloUiness. The measure 
of our spirituality will be the exact measure of our fitness 
to detach them from the world. To be apathetic about 
their highest interests, self-indulgent, half worldly ourselves, 
can only tend to rivet their chains, and to render them 
satisfied with their state. 

My young friends, come, I entreat you, and make this the 
season of your dedication to God. Christ and the world 
invite and divide your regards. Could we actually put you 
in possession of the entire world, and make your life com- 
mensurate with the world's existence, do you not see that 
the lapse of every moment would diminish your interest in 
your possessions, and bring you nearer to the period when 
the whole would vanish ? On the other hand, what shall it 
not profit you if, in parting with the world, you save your 
own soul ? What ? You find life I Not merely existence, 
but all that can enrich, expand, and make existence infinitely 
desirable — motives for all its actions, and objects for its 
noblest affections. You gain a world in which to enjoy it ; 
this world is too confined for it ; it asks the scope of infinity 
for its expansion. You find yourselves surromided with the 
means of saving others. Only give yourselves up to the 
absorbing sentiment of the text, and throw your heart into 
the great work of man's recovery, and Heaven itself shall 
join you, and the Holy Spirit anoint you to your work 



SERMON III. 

THE OONSECBATION OF MAN'S WHOLE KATUBB. 

1 GOR. yi. 19, 20— *^ What ! know ye not that jotir body is the temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in yoo, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not yoor own? for ye are bought with a price : therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit, which are God^s." 

Some ages hence, when an intelligent descendant of the 
liberated negroes shall read, "your release was bought with 
^20,000,000," what visions of the past we may suppose the 
expression to caU up before the eye of his mind — a vision of 
AMca as it was before the first slave-ship touched its shores, 
peopled with myriads of freemen — " noble shapes, kings of 
the desert, men whose stately tread brought from the dust 
the sound of liberty'" — a vision of those same men changed 
into shapes of deformity, by degradation, madness, and 
despair, scorning the iron which gnawed into their hearts — 
recollections of the tears, the travels, -the entreaties, the 
heart-wearing labours, the multiform struggle maintained 
year after year by the Christian apostles of freedom against 
the inhuman abettors of slavery, till the hand of Qod smote 
and shivered the system; and all its fiendish apparatus, 
manacles, scourges, and chains, were brought as spoil to the 
feet of divine Christianity — the clouds which for ages had 
hung over Africa and her children in the west rolled away, 
and a voice was heard, saying, as from heaven, " Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord hath arisen 
upon thee!'' And with these visions of the past before 
his view, what sentiments of veneration and gratitude for 
those who instrunentally achieved the grand consummation 
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may we suppose expanding his soul — ^what a devoted cham- 
pion may we picture him for the freedom of the world ! 

We, brethren, as Christians, occupy a spiritual position 
very analogous to the civil position of the individual sup- 
posed. On opening this ancient and sacred book, we find 
a document addressed nearly eighteen hundred years ago to 
certain Christians, and containing this remarkable expres- 
sion, "Ye are bought, or bought off — that is, redeemed — 
with a price." What a hint to the imagination is here! 
what a world of truth condensed into an atom ! Who does 
not think at once of primeval Eden — of man walking there 
in his Maker's image, with perfect liberty for his birthright^ 
the world for his free domain, and God, and the angels of 
God, for his companions? But soon the vision changes — 
another party appears on the stage of action in the person 
of the Tempter, and Eden vanishes, and happiness departs. 
Man is seen in a wilderness moving among thorns and 
briars. The creatures have shaken off his yoke, and revolted 
from his dominion. His own passions rebel, each one as- 
serting its right to reign, and he is the slave of ihem all 
Two thousand years roll on, and the entire race, sworn as 
one man to the service of Satan, and in love with his chains^ 
is swept from the earth by a universal flood. Another long 
and dreary period succeeds ; and behold a whole nation in 
civil captivity one day, and the next at liberty, and marching 
to take possession of a distant land — the greatest provi- 
dential event in the history of the world. But great as it 
is, it is only a t3rpe of that spiritual redemption which, in 
the fulness of time, awaits the entire race. Another cycle of 
ages, and behold on Calvary a scene with which all nature 
sympathizes. The veil of the temple rent in twain — the 
convulsions of the earth — the darkened sun, proclaim some 
unparalleled occurrence. The Son of God is there paying 
the price of human redemption. For the ransom of a world 
in bondage to sin, and sold to destruction, He is there 
presenting a moral compensation — ^a compensation consisting 
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not of cormptible things, such as silver and gold, but of 
blood — His own most precious blood. Angels pressed in to 
see that sight (rod himself was there to ratify the trans- 
action, and, when it was concluded, a voice from the excellent 
glory may be regarded as saying to the world, " Ye are now 
bought — ^redeemed with a price — glorify Qod in your bodies, 
and in your spirits, which are his." And who does not 
-know the eflTect? Thousands did thus glorify him. So 
effectually Were they wrought on by that display of Divine 
compassion, that they thus judged, " that if One died for all, 
then were all dead ; and that He died for aU, that they who 
Uve should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
Him that died for them, and rose again " — ^they judged, that 
instead of living as if they were under little or no obligation 
to Him, they should henceforth act as if the duty of living 
to Him were the only obligation they were under, and that 
the best way of doing that would be by conveying the know- 
ledge of His redemption to others, and thus working out the 
grand purposes of His atoning deatL 

But were none of them in danger of losing dght of this 
obligation, and of relapsing into their original selfishness 
and sin? This was precisely the fact with the persons ad- 
dressed in the text. To rescue them from this danger it 
was that we here see the apostle rushing into their presence 
with the Cross — bringing the blood of Christ before their 
eyes as the price of their redemption. As if he had said, 
'' Even in the Roman civil law it is a maadm, that a person 
whose life has been forfeited, but ransomed and preserved 
by another, is bound to devote all his future life for the 
benefit of his deliverer. You were the slaves of Satan — 
your lives were forfeited to the justice of God — soon, very 
soon would you have eternally perished — but you have been 
bought off with a price ! what a price I will not attempt to 
say, language would only impoverish the idea. Oh ! let the 
recollection of its value, of the infinite love which it displays, 
and the infinite blessings which it procures, reclaim you to a 
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sense of your obligation to glorify Qod in yonr bodies^ and 
in your spirits, which are His/' 

Brethren, though nearly two thousand years have elapsed 
since the apostle wrote thus to the Church at (}orinth, do we 
not all recognize its applicability to us? Are we less prone 
than they to forget our obligation to live unto Christ? Do 
we need less than they to be reminded of the price by which 
we have been redeemed ? to have Christ "evidently set forth 
crucified amongst us? " Oh, as if the scenes of Calvary had 
but just transpired — as if the ransom-blood had just been 
shed — and Paul were still visiting the Churches — and the 
epistle containing the remonstrance in the text had been ad- 
dressed by name to the Christians of this assembly, and had 
only reached us this day fresh from his inspired pen — let it 
impress us with the universality and entireness of Christian 
consecration, and with the great Qospd motive or obligation 
to it 



First, when the apostle enjoins us to glorify God in <mr 
body and in our spirit, he would teach us that our conse- 
cration is to be universal, including every thing in us and 
belonging to us. As the property of Christy every part and 
faculty of our nature, and everything by which we can in- 
fluence others, is converted into a talent of which He may be 
regarded as saying "Occupy till I come — employ it for me." 
Now, in order that we may see the eatent of our obligation, 
let us glance at a few of the various means we possess of 
serving Him. 

1. The knowledge of His Gospel is a talent — ^the first 
Christian talent we are supposed to possess — and that which 
is to induce us to consecrate every other talent to His gloiy. 
Knowledge of every kind is proverbially said to be power, 
"There is no power on earth,'' said the great man who ori- 
ginated that proverb — "there is no power on earth which 
setteth up a throne or chair of state m the spirits and souls 
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of men, but knowledge." He who is the discoverer, or sole 
possessor, of a moral truth, has it in his power to exercise a 
sovereignty which approaches nearer than any other to the 
likeness of the Divine rule. Not only is he stronger than 
any other man, than any given number of men, but stronger 
than all the race together. Now the Christian has had dis- 
closed to him the doctrine of the Cross ! His hand is on a 
lever which can move the world! on the lever which shall 
move it! and his hand is there that instrumentaUy he may 
attempt to move it ! Moses descending radiant from Divine 
communion in the Mount — ^the High Priest reappearing from 
within the mysterious veil — Isaiah fresh from the visions of 
the Lord, never returned to the waiting and breathless people 
with a burden so precious, a truth so great, as that which 
the Christian holds ! It is that from which all other truths 
derive their force — ^it comes, not in word only, but in power 
— ^it is emphatically the power of Ood \mto salvation! It 
enables the Christian to give back to the world a Qod — 
and, by unveiling the great Propitiation, to contribute 
towards giving back to Qod a world To propagate this 
knowledge, is to take for our motto, "Glory to God in the 
highest" — ^it is to honour Him in our body and spirit, which 
are His. 

2. The power of speech is a talent It is the great instru- 
ment for the interchange of thought and feeling. The 
thoughts of a community are by this means kept in per- 
petual circulation; and the long-cherished sentiment of a 
private individual is propagated till it acquires the force and 
universality of a law, and "sets on fire the whole course ot 
nature;" To say nothing of the power of public oratory, the 
simplest conversation has an effect on the minds of those 
who engage in it, regulated by laws as certain as those which 
direct and determine the course of the lightning. So that 
never do we come out from such intercoui'se the same per- 
sons as we entered. The most casual remark lives for ever 
in its effecta There is not a word which has not a moral 
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history. And hence it is that every "idle word" which men 
utter assumes a character so important that an inquest will 
be held on it in the general judgment But the Christian is 
taught to regard the faculty of speech as a means of grace. 
If the highest use of his reason be to know God — ^the highest 
employment of his speech must be to make Him known — 
and the highest knowledge of Him he can impart is surely 
that for which Christ himself assumed the power of human 
•speech, and to the announcement of which He devoted it 
Whoever his audience may be, the Christian is to "minister 
grace to the hearers/^ Even when he is not conversing on 
grace, his speech is to be "always vrith grace'' — ^in harmony 
with his religious character, and favourable to a hallowed 
impression. Like the narrative and incidental parts of 
Scripture, it is to illustrate and subserve the saving tendency 
of the whole. In the salvation of the Cross, the Gospel has 
supplied him with a theme of which his heart is supposed to 
be full; and he "cannot but speak the things which he has 
heard and seen.'' Every man he meets is interested in it as 
deeply as himself. Every individual he addresses is perishing 
through want of it Every conversation he holds affords him 
an opportunity of introducing it Every word he has to 
utter concerning it is gospel Unless he speaks, they may 
die in ignorance of it ; and he is held responsible for every 
truth he might have uttered, but omitted, and for every soul 
that perished through that neglect "He believes, and there- 
fore speaks." As if his lips had been touched with sacred 
fire, or sprinkled with consecrating blood, he is to stand in 
the midst of his social circle as the oracle of the Cross. His 
words are no longer his own. As if his were the tongue of 
Christ himself, or the only tongue on earth that could testify 
of the wonders of the Cross, he is to regard himself as set 
apart to bear witness of Christ And as it is his office, so it 
is to be his holy ambition, so to annomice and make Hini 
known, that at the close of life, and even of each day of life, 
he may be able to say, though in an inferior sense, as Christ 
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himself appealed to the Father, and said, "I have declared 
unto them thy name, and will declare it." 

3. The influence arising from relationship, whether natural 
or acquired, is a talent. The parent, for instance, possesses 
an influence over his offspring more powerful than the 
mightiest monarch ever swayed over his subjects. His 
voice is the first music they hear — his smiles their bliss — 
his authority, the image and substitute of the Divine. So 
absolute is the law which impels them to believe his every 
word — to imitate his every tone, gesture, and action — and 
to receive the ineffaceable impressions of his character, that 
his every movement drops a seed into the virgin soil of their 
hearts to germinate for eternity. His influence, by blending 
itself with their earliest conceptions, and incorporating with 
the very elements of their constitution, and by the constancy, 
subtlety, variety, and power of its operation, gives him a 
command over their character and destiny, which renders it 
the most appropriate emblem on earth of the influence of 
God himself. 

Now, there is not a member of the human family who 
does not sustain some relation, original or acquired, public 
or private, permanent or temporary — nor is there any re- 
lation which does not invest the person sustaining it with 
some degree of influence. Not only does his relation place 
him in some points of moral contact with others ; it gives 
him the power of exerting an influence there which no other 
being on earth possesses. 

Here, then, is an important talent which the Christian is 
tQ " occupy " for Christ. As if the relations which he sustains 
had been appointed now for the flrst time, and appointed 
expressly to afford him a sphere of Christian influence, he is 
to hold them chiefly for Christ. And, indeed, for what but 
holy purposes were the primary and principal relations of 
life designed at first ? For " did he not make one ? '" asks 
the prophet, "yet had he the residue of the Spirit And 
wherefore one ? That he might seek a godly seed." So that 
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in holding his relationships for Christ, the renewed man is 
but restoring them to the purpose from which sin has 
divorced tKem. Is he a parent ? — " the promise is unto him 
and to his children/' He is to look on himself as a first 
man, and on his children, who are the mirrors to reflect his 
character, as belonging to a new regenerated race. As if 
they had been sent to him from heaven, with a Divine 
command to train them for Christ, he is to radiate on them 
nothing but hallowed influence. Their first lispings are to 
be of Christ— their first imaginings of ffis love— their first 
steps to His footstooL The influence of his Christian chi^ 
racter is to surround them like the atmosphere of a temple ; 
that, by being breathed and mingled with their earliest 
being, it may become an elementary part of tlieir character. 
But, indeed, whatever the relation which he sustains to 
others, he is to regard the influence with which it invests 
him as a golden chain for drawing them to Christ There is 
a sense, indeed, in which he stands related to the whole race. 
But there is also an order in which he is to seek their 
welfare. By filling with Christian instrumentality the sphere 
immediately around him firik, he is multiplying his agencies 
for a wider and still wider range of influence. It is by 
entering into cohesive union with the particles immediately 
around it, that the atom becomes a component part of the 
rock, contributes something towards the stability of the ever- 
lasting hills, and towards the gravity of the great globe 
itself; — ^and, by erecting the cross in his own house, and 
converting his own house into a church, and that church 
into a centre of usefulness to the neighbourhood, he is pre- 
paring to subserve most effectually the interests of the race 
at large. 

4. Property is a talent. The material itself, indeed, of 
which money is made, is intrinsically worthless, yet having, 
by the general consent of society, been constituted the 
representative of all property, and as such the key to all the 
avenues of worldly enjoyment, it excites some of the strongest 
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desires^ and reflects some of the deepest emotions of the 
human breast. Its fluctuations are the tides of national 
fortune. It sways the heart of the world Every piece of 
coin that passes through our hand belongs to the moral 
history of the world. Industry has toUed for it — enterprise 
has hazarded life for it — speculation has gambled for it — 
licentiousness has sinned for it — childhood has eyed it — 
poverty rejoiced over it — covetousness worshipped it — it 
has passed through the hands of profligacy, intemperance, 
and aU the vices — how often has it been carried past 
the temple of Gk)d on its way to some shrine of Satan 
— how seldom been diverted from the service of sin I 
Oh, could the wealth of antiquity be all recovered, collected 
together, and its history correctly given, what should we 
hear, but> substantially, the history of the ancient world 
itself — of its sensual pleasures, its projects of ambition, 
its sanguinary wars, polluting temples, and national oppres- 
sions ! Think of aU the wealth which Christendom has 
possessed — of the familiarity and frequency with which 
history speaks of its millions in every age — ^and then reflect 
what might have been done with it as contrasted with what 
has been done. Think of the wealth still in its possession, 
and remembering how the great bulk of it is employed, see 
what an opportunity the Christian has of glorifying God in 
this single department. While they are consuming life in 
the pursuit of wealth, he, by visibly subordinating whatever 
he possesses to the service of God, is to attract their notice, 
and awaken their inquiries concerning the divinity of that 
Gospel which can lead to such results. While they are 
sullenly appropriating everything to themselves, as if God 
had ceased to reign, and even to exist, he is to consecrate 
and offer up his substance before their eyes as an oblation to 
His glory, and thus daily vindicate His claims. While they 
are idolizing money, and making it the common object of 
their trust, he is to strike at its very throne, and to awaken 
them from the dream of its omnipotence, by shewing that iU 
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highest value arises &om its subserviency to the purposes of 
the Gospel " He knows the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; " 
and by asking himself how he would have employed such 
property, he proposes to himself an example which condemns 
the selfishness of the world. He may not possess much— 
but the influence of what he does possess depends, not on its 
amount, but on the way in which he employs it ; for, if he 
be poor, by casting only two mites into the temple-treasury, 
he may, at once, be pubUcly vindicating the outraged supre- 
macy of the blessed Ood, and asserting the claims of the 
glorious Gospel, and constraining the world, more than by a 
thousand arguments, to bow down to its divinity. 

5. Self-denial is another means of glorifying God. So 
imearthly a quality is this, that no man can fully and con- 
sistently practise it without exposing himself, perhaps for 
years, to the suspicion of assuming it for some sinister object 
in the distance. But does not this very incredulity, arising 
from the extreme rareness of self-denial, hold out to him the 
promise of proportionate influence hereafter should he live 
long enough to vanquish it, and to enjoy the reaction of 
opinion in his favour. His self-denial, indeed, is mean- 
time furnishing him with all those means of benevolence 
which self-indulgence would have lavished on itself; and 
these, by increasing" his usefulness, are increasing his in- 
fluence. But the influence which he acquires by this wi- 
crease of means is as nothing compared with that which he 
obtains by the fact — when it comes to be known — that he 
denies himself in order to obtain it. The amount which 
he saves may be only an additional mite, but the fact that 
he denies himself in order to obtain it as a means of doing 
good, will ultimately invest him with a greater moral in- 
fluence than the stranger to self-denial, though the giver of 
thousands, can ever possess. Now, Christianity is a system 
of self-denial. Its centre is a cross. This is at once the 
secret of its iafluence to attract, and the means of its power 
to sava Having felt that attraction, and experienced that 
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power, the Christian is to extend its influence by exhibiting 
in his own life the image of the cross. Were it possible for 
him to live in worldly self-indulgence, he would be doing all 
in his power, not only to stop the influence of the cross from 
extending beyond himselJ^ but to efface from the memory of 
a world — too willing to forget — that Christianity ever had 
a Crosa The only evidence on which the world will believe 
that Christ was crucified for its redemption is, that the 
Christian may be seen, in the true spirit of the Cross, volun- 
tarily and vicariously denying himself in the work of dif- 
fusing the blessings of that redemption. - If the Cross of 
Christ inculcates a single lesson, it is this — that self-denial 
is an essential condition of practical benevolence — that in 
proportion to the amount of wretchedness to be remedied, 
must be the degree of self-denial in him who remedies it — 
that as the redemption of the world required the vicarious 
sufierings of Christ, the instrumental difiusion of that re- 
demption requires that the same principle of self-denial 
pervade that instrumentality, and become the law of Chris- 
tian beneficence. As a representative of the Cross, the 
Christian is charged with a responsibility which requires a 
willingness to do and to bear the utmost of which humanity 
18 capable. And as an appointed agent for difiusing its 
blessings, he is bound, by the very nature of his oflSce, and 
the momentous interests placed in his hand, to withhold no 
power of exertion, no faculty of endurance, to surrender 
whatever he may possess that has in it a tendency, under 
Ood's blessing, to obtain success. 

6. Persevering activity in a course of religious benevo- 
lence is another means of glorifying QoA. It is by perse- 
verance that the small stream of the mountain, a thousand 
leagues from the parent sea, conquers intervening obstacles, 
wears itself a channel, sweUs to a river, traverses continents, 
gives names to countries, assigns bounda.ries to empires, and 
becomes celebrated in history. And by patiently persevering 
with his £Buse and step always direct towards his object, a 
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single indiTidual will acquire an amount of influence and 
success in reference to that object, which a multitude, pur- 
suing it only by convulsive starts, would fail to. obtain. 
The multitude itself, gradually awed into respect for his 
steady onward course, will come, i^t length, to clear a space, 
and make way for his advance. And though for years his 
course may not appear to be attended with any success, an 
event, unexpected perhaps, will at length disclose that there 
never was a moment in which he was not exciting the silent 
admiration of some, and preparing numbers to fall into his 
train, and peld themselves entirely to his influence. Now, 
the Christian has motives to patient perseverajQce in pro- 
moting the knowledge of Christ, which no other object 
can inspire, no other man can know. The persisting energy 
which built the mountain pyramids of Egypt — which reared 
the Chinese wall — by which Alexander conquered the old 
world — Columbus discovered the new — and Newton ela- 
borated the system of the universe — the persisting energy 
which did all this had trifles for its object compared with 
the aim of Christian instrumentality to save the world. But 
besides the infinite importance of his object, engaging as it 
has the Divine perseverance from eternity, there never was a 
moment in the life of Christ, his great Exemplar, which was 
not, directly or indirectly, made subordinate to it — there is 
not a moment in which the command is suspended, " Be not 
weary in well-doing" — "be always abounding in the work 
of the Lord." So that, unless it can be shewn that the 
perishing world ever pauses in its cry for deliverance, or 
that the Destroyer ever pauses in working the great system 
of destruction, the Christian can know no moment in which 
it is permitted him to pause in his peculiar vocation. The 
termination of one duty is only to be a signal for the com- 
mencement of another — his life is to be one continuous act 
of obedience. Every day returns charged with an amount 
of obligation proportioned to his vtmost means of usefulness. 
His utmost powers are to be constrained into the service^ 
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till, by the force of habit, his perseverance becomes invin- 
cible. He is to live iinder the ever-present conviction that 
he has (me thing to do, and that he is in danger of dying 
before he has done it. He is to make the grand experiment 
how much a Christian may effect in the cause of Christ, 
cheered on by the conviction ' that every act adds a ray to 
the radiance of that crown which he hopes to cast at his 
Saviour's feet, and tends to secure the perseverance of others 
when he himself shall have ascended to receive it. 

7. The privilege of prayer is a talent — a transcendent 
means of honouring God. It has well been said that " it is 
by prayer we master our own spirits, and it is by prayer we 
can best influence the spirits of other men. A life of prayer 
is a life of power. Prayer has power with God, and prayer 
imparts energy to our own character ; for the man that prays 
must plead, he that pleads must believe, and he that believes 
feels confident of success — confident that God will fulfil His 
own promise.'' Prayer, while it tends to annihilate self, 
renders appropriate homage to His greatness, and thus keeps 
US in active and constant communication with the fountain 
of grace. To pray for the kingdom of Christ is to say, in 
effect, that we ourselves have made proof of His cross — that 
we believe there is no hope for the world but through that 
cross — and that so satisfied are we of its healing eflScacy, 
that were all the world to feel its power, all the world would 
be saved, and heaven begin on earth. To the success of the 
Gospel, God has pledged every perfection of His nature — so 
that, in praying for it, the Christian is taking His stand on 
the immutable covenant of God — amoving the arm of God — 
pleading with all the force of an Almighty decree — ^bringing 
Omnipotence itself to his aid. What an abundant variety of 
means do we possess for glorifying God ! 

n. 

But not only is the consecration of the Christian to be thus 
universal, it is to be ponstant, exclusive, and in the highest 

VOL. IL D 
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degree. In other words, it is, secondly, to be eminent — 
entii^e — ^having all the characteristic devotedness of a templa 
His fitness for glorifying God will of course depend on the 
moral state of the world, and on the perfection of his contrast 
to it. If that contrast be not very apparent, the world can- 
not be expected to take pains and look after it. If it be not 
very considerable, it will, in effect, be nothing, but will itself 
be neutralized and borne down by the counter-influences of 
the world. If it exists only in some particulars, the world 
will be quick to detect the inconsistency between those par- 
ticulars and the rest of his character ; and will quote him 
against himself, and in confirmation of itself If he still 
approaches the world, and places himself in friendly contact 
with it where he ought not, for the cause of Christ he exists 
comparatively in vain. Say what he will for the Grospel, the 
world will judge of it by his example. Refer them as he 
may to the inspired Eecord itself, Ais life is the Bible which 
they read — an epistle known and read of all. His useful- 
ness, we repeat, will depend, under God, on the breadth and 
distinctness of the line of demarcation which separates him 
from the world, and on the perfection of contrast to the 
world which he exhibits. 

For instance ; the world is selfish — acts without reference 
to a Supreme will — and constitutes itself the end of all it 
does. How important, then, that he should embody the 
self-sacrificing spirit of Clirist. To do this by halves only — 
to study his own aggrandisement — or to live in comparative 
indolence and luxury — ^would be to symbolize with the world, 
and to confirm it in its besetting sin. But he is to exhibit 
that fiction of the world — ^a life of self-deniaL By casting 
loose all delights, all passions, all pursuits by which the 
world is engrossed and enslaved ; and by going out of him- 
self, abandoning himself, evincing a readiness to sacrifice life 
itself in the cause of Christ, he is to stand out in vivid con- 
trast with the selfishness of the world — silently to condemn 
it — to proclaim a will higher than human — the responsibility 
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of men to that will, and the supreme happiness of absolute 
conformity to it. And thus he is to prepare them to hear 
with effect of that sacrifice, compared with which there is 
nothing else deserves the name. 

The world is sensual — supremely influenced by the visible 
and the present. The constancy and force with which the 
bodies of men gravitate to the earth, is only an emblem of 
the manner in which the universal heart of man tends to the 
concerns and objects of the world. But the Christian is to 
"come out from them, and to be separate" — "to love not the 
world, nor the things of the world" — to " set his affections 
on things above." The cross is to him the perpetual memorial 
of another world — the representative of the most glorious 
Being there, and the medium of constant communication 
with Him. As if he were daily standing in the open portal 
of that celestial state, and surveying the glories within, he is 
to evince a perfect superiority to all the objects of worldly 
pursuit And, as if he were empowered to take others with 
him there, and were only waiting here till he had succeeded, 
he is to move among them as one not of this world — an 
angel partly on the wing. 

Now, this twofold principle of worldly selfishness, or 
selfish sensuality, is the ruling principle of man, and the 
essence of his guilt. How important, then, that the Chris- 
tian should stand out in bold and bright relief as the 
representative of the Cross — the living personification of holy, 
spiritual, imworldly benevolenca And well may the Chris- 
tian regard himself with all the sacredness of a temple, sine 
he cannot yield himself to any other claimant than Christ, 
even for a moment, without yielding himself, during that 
moment, to a hostile party ; so that, in truth, his only escape 
from partial hostility to Christ is that of unreserved devoted- 
ness to His service. 

ni 

Thus have we shewn that every part and property of the 
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Christian is to be devoted to Christ — and that he is to be 
thus devoted, at all times and in the highest degree, both in 
order to his more striking contrast with the worid, and 
because it is his only alternative from partial hostility to 
Christ We would now remark, thirdly, that the great 
Grospel inducement to such consecration is that we are 
actually the property of Christy and that He has made us 
His property /or the specific object of our devotedness to 
Sim. 

" What, know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, which is in you ? *' What, can you have allowed 
an analogy so obvious as that which exists between a temple 
and a believer to escape your notice ? Angels mark it — and 
that is one reason why they rejoice over the sinner when he 
repents — they know that God is consecrating another living 
temple — ^is advancing another step towards the completion 
of that universal temple destined to resound through eternity 
with the echoes of His praise. God himself designs it — 
designs that the consecrated character of the temple on Zion 
shall be copied and repeated in the devoted character of 
every living templa If, then, you would see the pattern of 
your Christian devotedness, go, and survey the temple and 
its service. Are you not conscious of a holy awe stealing 
over your mind as you approach it? — such should be the 
feeling which the presence of the Christian inspires — ^that he 
is a man set apart for God. Enter the saci-ed precincts — 
cross the threshold, and look around — all its priests are the 
anointed servants of God — all its vessels, holiness to the 
Lord — all its parts, sprinkled with blood. Can you imagine 
anything which you see in it taken and applied to any other 
than temple purposes without a sense of profanation ? — ^that 
priest, for instance, just offering the victim, polluted with 
licentiousness ? — that sacred vessel, taken away and turned 
into a cup of intemperance — that altar, transferred for a 
time to the temple of Moloch — or the temple itself lent 
during the interval of God's worship to celebrate the orgies 
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of some idol-god ? The very thought seems profanation ! — 
blasphemy ! And why, but because we feel that the place is 
sacred to God throughout, and should be entirely and 
exclusively devoted to His service ? Well, know ye not that 
the Christian is now the temple of God — ^that even while the 
ancient temple stood, when looking round on all the scenes 
and objects of the universe, and inquiring, " Where is the 
house that ye built unto me, and where is the place of my 
rest ? " — ^the reply of His own lips was, that the heart of the 
contrite was the place of His abode ? Know ye not that He 
whose glory then dwelt between the cherubim, has now 
transferred His residence to the hearts of His people, " as he 
hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in them " — and 
know ye not that He has claims on your devotedness which 
He could never have on a material temple — the great claim 
that you are bought with a price — that everything you are 
and have belongs by purchase to the God of the temple — and 
that, by your voluntarily and cordially devoting the whole to 
Him, He counts himself glorified ? Yes, the apostle intimates 
that not only is every individual believer, but every particular 
church, a living temple. Its members, " as living stones, are 
built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ^' And 
may we not suppose, must we not believe, that as often as 
they meet in this capacity, and for this object, the great Lord 
of the temple himself comes among them ? Are we not to 
conclude that He has come here this day, and that as He 
marks the character of your service, and the degree of your 
devotedness. His eyes are as a flame of fire ? Are we pre- 
pared for the inspection ? Are we aware that we are now 
undergoing it ? Does He find the first talent we spoke of — 
our knowledge of salvation — ^kept bright and burnished, like 
a vessel of the sanctuary, by constant use ? Our speech — do 
the lips of the priest keep knowledge, and the people order 
their conversation aright? Are their tongues like living 
censers for offering the incense of praise? The influence 
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arising from our relationship — has it been made to serve like 
a golden cord to di'aw others with us into the Divine 
presence? Does He find none of His property abstracted 
from the treasury, and lavished on worldly objects ? or is it 
all ready to meet His claims ? Is self-denial here bearing its 
cross, and presenting its precious oblations ? — ^and Christiaa 
activity and zeal flaming like an altar of sacrifice, and ready 
to say, " the zeal of thine house hath consumed me ? " — and 
prayer, wrestling with God for a universal blessing ? Does 
He behold in this Christian Church the consecration of a 
temple ? 

Brethren, you have met to-day to collect a sum sufficient 
to complete the purchase of the place in which you assemble 
as the Church of Christ. Shall it contiuue after to-day 
under the stigma of a debt ? Is thfere not a grave incon- 
sistency in the fact of a Church which He hath bought with 
a price, assembling in a house the price of \vhich remains 
unpaid ? Church .of Christ, " which He hath purchased with 
His own blood, '^ will you not evince your sense of obligation 
so far as to complete the purchase of this house for His 
service ? Suppose the price of your redemption were still 
unpaid — imagine that Christ had withheld a particle of His 
Divine resources from completing your ransom — ^how appal- 
ling the bare ideal But, no, He withheld nothing — ^with- 
drew nothing. He became the sole, the entire property of 
His Church — and all He asks is that we become His property 
in return — ^that we glorify Him in our body, and in our 
spirit, which are His. And, oh, what a dignity and a 
destiny is this I Serve Him, and you reign. Wear His 
yoke, and you assume a crown. Glorify Him, and you 
catch His radiance, and are glorified by Him. 



SEEMON IV. 
god's globy the end of ufb. 

1 Cor. X. 31. — '* Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatsoerer 70 do, 
do all to the gloiy of God." 

Eyebtthing in the government of God is regulated — ^not by 
the uncertain and shifting expedients of human policy — ^but 
by universal and eternal principles. Within the scope of one 
or other of these principles^ the Christian is to consider him- 
self moving, through every moment, and in every act of his 
life. And one of the characteristic excellences of the Bible 
is, that it never loses a suitable occasion, when speaking of 
any of the particulars of life, of referring to the general prin- 
ciple under which they range, and to which they belong ; or 
else, if the specific principle be not named, of referring them 
to that ultimate and all-comprehending law, for which all 
other laws exist — ^the glory of (JoA 

In the context, we find the apostle adjudicating between 
two parties on a point concerning which no distinct law 
existed. With the skill of a master — or rather, with the 
wisdom of inspiration — ^he reminds them of the great first 
principle, which stands in the stead of a thousand particular 
laws — ^and living under the guidance of which they would 
not feel the want of such particular laws — ^that they are to 
do good on the largest possible scale — ^that in the absence of 
positive enactments on any particular subject, their grand 
rule should be the wel&re and salvation of others — '' seeking 
the profit of the many, that they may be saved ; " that they 
never need be at a loss for an end at which to aim, since 
there is an end so great that every thing else stands to it 
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only in the relation of means — ^the glory of GoA So that 
even if there were a separate law enacted for every separate 
action of life, these laws would be all subordinate to that 
tdtimate end. Instead of waiting, then, like children, for 
particular directions, let them aim at once at that great end. 
Whether they ate, or drank, or whatever they did — ^from the 
least act of life to the greatest — let them do all to the glory 
of God. 

Not that they were to indulge in a mean-spirited and 
gloomy asceticism in trifles ; nor to suppose that they would 
be bringing honour to God by the frequent repetition of His 
mere name; but by gratefully receiving, and moderately 
enjoying, even their ordinary mercies, and by avoiding every- 
thing likely to impair their usefulness, they would be serving 
Him. Even while here on earth, they would be thus placing 
themselves in harmony with the adoring cherubim before the 
throne; even while eating and drinking — ^some of man's 
lowest acts — ^they would be falling in with the great move- 
ments of the universe. For, by regarding life as a united 
and continuous system of means — ^an organized whole, in 
which every part, even the smallest, is to have its place, and 
to work out the main end, they would be effectually pro- 
moting the glory of GoA 

We will not here stop to point out how advantageously 
Christianity contrasts in this respect with every false reli- 
gion, and even with the abrogated economy of Judaism — ^how 
generously it discharges us from the cares and vexations of 
an elaborate ceremonial — ^how few, simple, and comprehen- 
sive ai'e its laws — ^how it dignifies that which is compara- 
tively little in our earthly lot, by linking it on to all that is 
heavenly and Divine — ^how the object at which it directs us 
to aim is one in which we find angels are our associates and 
competitors, and for which the Son of God himself occupies 
the mediatorial throne. We will proceed at once to enlarge 
on some of the particulars suggested by the text, and appro- 
piiate to the present occasion. And whether we speak or 
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hear, whether we worship, or contribute of our property, or 
whatever we do for the furtherance of the object which has 
brought us together, may we do all to the glory of God 



And, first, what is it to glorify God ? A clear and definite 
idea on this point is indispensabla Now, I think the answer 
may be thus stated — to glorify God is to be consciously 
moved, chiefly, and on the whole, by an intelhgent and 
affectionate regard for the will and character of God. 

This, you will perceive, makes it ultimately an affair of 
the motives. And do you not see how it enables us to cor- 
rect that fatal and prevalent error, that to obey natural and 
social law is to obey God ? — that to obey the law, is to obey 
the Lawgiver ? whereas I may obey the law in one respect, 
only that I may resist the Lawgiver in every other respect 
The morality of conduct depends entirely on the motives 
which lead to it These motives are of different classes. 
There are those of the appetites and passions — those of self- 
love — those of the affections and dispositions towards others 
— and those derived from a regard to the will and character 
of God. These motives range in an ascending scale — our 
obligation to God being paramount Now, as there is no 
duty which we owe to ourselves, or to our iellow-men, which 
we do not owe partly and chiefly because God has willed it, 
to omit all reference to Him in the performance of it is to 
lay ourselves open to the charge of ungodliness. A man 
may spend life in the performance of acts outwardly right — 
and he may even perform many of his social duties (not 
merely from a native kindliness, in which there may be no 
more morality than in the innocence of the dove, or the 
gentleness of the lamb), he may perform them because he 
deems the performance socially right Yet these very acts 
may be wanting in a whole order of motives, and that the 
highest order — a regard to the will of God. These acts are 
right as arising out of relations which God has appointed ; 
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to perfonn them, therefore, irrespective of BKs will on the 
subject — from no conscious regard to Him — is to be found 
wanting in the highest obligation. You would not say that 
the man who regulated his appetites was therefore at liberty 
to be as selfish as he pleased. You would not say that the 
man who, besides regulating his appetites, regulated also his 
self-love, was therefore discharged from all duties to society. 
So neither can you say that his attention to these three 
classes of duties discharges him from all regard to the fourth 
— namely, to the will of God on the subject This would 
be to arm the laws against the Lawgiver ; to make obedience 
to inferior duties the occasion for shutting out God — a 
moral vacuum this of the most fearful description — that God 
should not be " in all his thoughts/' 

To glorify God, then, is not merely to obey certain laws, 
because they are laws of nature, but to obey them consciously 
as laws of God. This conscious reference to God cannot, 
indeed, attend every act — the demands of duty are often too 
sudden for it — the man has often to act rather than to think 
— and therefore, I say that he must be consciously actuated 
by a regard to the wiU of God on ike whole. It is not to be 
supposed that he is to be thus actuated to the exclusion of 
all the other classes of motives — motives of appetite, of self- 
interest, and of benevolence, for all these are motives of 
Divine appointment, as well as those which arise from a 
regard to the will of God ; but this last is supreme, and 
therefore, I say, that he is to be moved by this chiefiy. It 
is not to be supposed that his being thus moved blindly — 
without any light as to the direction in which he ought to 
move — can glorify God. It may dishonour God, for the 
man may imagine, in his ignorance and bigotry, that by 
persecuting the faithful he is doing God service — that he is 
proving his piety when he is only proving his sincerity — 
and a man may be sincerely wrong as well as sincerely right 
— and therefore, I say, that his regard for the will of God 
must be intelligent, enlightened. Nor is it to be supposed 
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that even this can be acceptable to God if separated from 
the consciousness of holy love. Morality, rightly understood, 
is the discharge of every obligation arising from every rela- 
tion we sustain. But to obey God from any motive less 
than love to Him, is to ignore His highest claim, and to fail 
in our highest obligation. It is to yield to His wUl what we 
withhold from His character. It is to give to His authority 
that which is due to His infinite excellence. His highest 
command, the summary and essence of all His laws, is, 
"Thou shalt love Me supremely. Thou art made to love most 
that which is best ; and thou shalt not violate the law of thy 
being. Thou shalt not live in the presence of infinite per- 
fection without sympathizing with it Thou art created to 
share My happiness by sharing My excellence ; and to share 
My excellence is to reflect My glory." I repeat, then, to 
glorify God is to be consciously moved chiefly, and on the 
whole, by an intelligent and affectionate regard for the will 
and character of God. 

n. 

But, secondly, if this be to glorify God, what is the change 
or state of mind which it presupposes? Evidently this is 
not man's prevailing condition. The vast majority of the 
race are living in utter forgetfulness of God, not merely as 
the Source of moral law, but even as the Giver of the laws 
of nature. A large proportion of the race, besides ignoring 
the Lawgiver, live in the habitual violation of nearly all His 
laws. And even of those that obey His laws — ^the laws, I 
mean, of temperance and chastity, honesty, justice, and 
humanity— even of those, a very large proportion regard 
their obedience of these laws as a substitute for their 
obedience of Him. They obey them as the laws of their 
own nature, and not as the expressions of His nature, or the 
laws of His appointment And thus the very laws which 
were meant to teach them their dependence upon God, and 
to bring them into His presence, are built up into a wall of 
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separation from Him — ^into a fortress for keeping TTim out 
And the very health, and ease, and reputation which accrue 
to them, owing to their obedience to these laws, like provi- 
sions taken into a fortress, are perverted into the occasions 
for forgetting Him and all His sovereign claims. And who 
does not see that a very thin partition separates this mere 
thoughtlessness of God from a feeling of alienation and aver- 
sion from Him ? Who does not feel that it would be easy 
to convert this indifference into hostility? Who cannot 
imagine what would take place were Grod himself to summon 
that fortress — ^how their worldliness would revolt from His 
spirituality and holiness — ^how, throwing off every disguise;, 
their self-sufficiency would proclaim their independence of 
Qod, — ^in other words, how certainly it would appear that 
the most smooth and smiling surface of mere ungodliness 
conceals the seeds of that carnal mind which is enmity 
against God? And hence the magnitude of our present 
inquiry — ^whence the change or state of mind presupposed 
in the directly opposite duty of glorifying God ? 

Whence comes it? "Not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.'' By what instru- 
mentality? " By the word of God, which liveth and abideth 
for ever." By whose agency ? " By the washing of regenera- 
tion, and renewing of the Holy Ghost." The change itself is 
nothing less than the restoration of God to the souL It may 
not be a sudden or abnapt change. Commencing early in 
life, and proceeding so quietly as to resemble the regular 
development of natural character, rather than the result of 
a direct agency from without, it viiay not be marked by anj- 
moral convulsions — ^may exhibit nothing startling or strange; 
and yet does it involve in reality nothing less than the 
setting up in the heart of a new kingdom — the very throne 
of God. For mark how, in relation to that scale of motives 
to which I just now referred — ^mark how certainly the man 
ascends from the lowest to the highest — from that which 
identifies him with tlie animal to that which joins him to the 
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angeL As a being abandoned to the darkness and distance of 
nature— one on whom sin had worked out all its worst effects 
— ^the gospel finds him, it may be, a creature of mere instincts 
and appetites — moved only by his animal passions; but from 
the moment the cry issues from his lips, ''What must I do 
to be saved?'' it is clear that he has risen in the scale of 
motive — ^he is moved by self-love. Besides the present, 
about which he has been hitherto engrossed, he is now filled 
with apprehensions for the future. Ascending above the 
mere gratification of his passions, he now stands on a point 
which reveals him to himself — ^responsible, but guilty — in 
danger, but helpless — ^inmiortal, but entirely dependent on 
the mercy of God. But now, again, from the moment he 
finds himself in the arms of that mercy — ^saved by the grand 
expedient of the Cross — ^and begins to desire the salvation of 
others, it is clear he has risen another step in the scale of 
motive — ^he is now moved by the benevolent affections — ^by a 
tender regard for the everlasting welfare of others. From 
living in a state in which he thought only of himself — only 
of a part of himself — and that the lowest — he has come to 
care for every part of his nature, and for the immortal most ; 
he has come even to extend his regards to the salvation of 
others. But this is not all ; for, from the moment he traced 
this change to its source in the love of God, a higher motive 
still affected him. From the moment the sense of his vast 
obligations to Christ dawned on his mind, he came to be 
moved by the highest power — the " love of Christ constrained 
him." He has now reached the loftiest order of motives. 
From stooping to take his pleasures from the dust, he now 
erects himself, and reaches for them to tlie throne of God. 
He has emerged and emerged, till He has come forth on a 
height radiant with the glory of God; 

Mighty transformation this ! So great that, by the lips of 
Inspiration itself, he is pronounced to be "a new creature!" 
Yes, a new creature ! The doctrine of the transmutation of 
species, false in the natural kingdom, is true in the spiritual 
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Por here is a being that, without losing his identity, has 
passed over into a new nature. The animal has emerged 
into the man. The man has acquired a whole order of life 
unknown to him before. A new world stretches its horizon 
around him. New objects attract him. The functions of a 
new life devolve upon him. New motives impel him. He 
has awoke to find that there is an end which all things are 
destined to subserve — ^that he has been called into being ex- 
pressly to promote it — and that the means by which he has 
been recalled from deserved destruction have laid him under 
new and peculiar obligations to live for this end supremely. 

Ill 

And this prepares the way for a third inquiry, Why is ihe 
glory of God to be the great end of life? To which I might 
reply in brief, because it is the only end which is infinitely 
excellent. Other ends, doubtless, are aimed at, and are at- 
tained; but this end includes them all. Other ends are de- 
signed; but in relation to this end they are all subordinated 
as means. No objection can be alleged against the view that 
the glory of God is to be the end of all things in the eternity 
to come, which would not equally lie against the view that 
He has been His own end in the eternity past; and yet no 
one can raise a question on this point, for during the eternity 
past He alone existed. Besides which, the only alternative 
to Gk)d being the great end of creation is, that the creature 
itself be that end ; but the only reason which covM be as- 
signed for this view is that it would seem to be more worthy 
of God, which would be only saying, in other words, that 
that must be the end of creation which is most worthy of 
Him — ^most glorious to Him — thus, id reality, aflSrming the 
doctrine in the very act of denying it — ^the doctrine that the 
glory of God is the great end of life and of creation. 

But this seems hardly a subject for argument It com- 
mends itself to the mind independently of proof In the 
same moment in which it is understood, it is felt to be self- 
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evident It runs through the Scripture like a line of light 
The only sense of dissatisfaction the mind feels in connexion 
writh it, arises from the haunting conviction of the utter in- 
adequacy of all creation to reflect the gloiy of God in its 
purity and fulness. Wing your way, in imagination, to some 
far distant sphere — and make that the starting point for 
another flight as far beyond — ^and repeat the flight to a num- 
oer that baffles all calculation — still the line which bounds 
ihe space devoted to His glory lies inmieasurably beyond, 
you have been moving only at its centra Yet vast as this 
theatre is, it is less by infinity than the glory which it pro- 
claims. Imagine if you will that each of the worlds which 
people these amplitudes of space is itself peopled with its 
own order of holy beings; and then try to estimate the excel- 
lences of the whole. But while you are trying to make the 
estimate, you are to suppose that aU that excellence goes on 
increasing, and that it will go on for ever, and yet that, at 
the remotest point of futurity, it will still be infinitely short 
of His excellenca Count up, if you can, the number of all 
the objects included in this vast circumference, and all the 
combinations of which they admit; yet you are to bear in 
mind that, after they have gone on multiplying, and combin- 
ing, and illustrating His resources for ages, what will then 
be known of His resources wiU be as nothing compared with 
what will remain to be known. Would you know what one 
thought on the subject who had been rapt into a vision of 
the third heavens — ^who saw the. departure of one economy, 
and was himself the apostle of another — ^who was permitted 
to occupy a point from which he could take a wide survey of 
the Divine plans? — "0 the depth (said he) of the riches 
both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ; how unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out . . . 
For of him, and through him, and to him, are all things ; to 
him be glory for ever." Would you know the verdict of 
beings who have looked at the subject in the light of un- 
numbered worlds, and who have lived in the Divine presence 
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for unknown ages? Listen, and with one voice you hear 
them exclaim, " Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive glory, 
and honour, and power ; for thou hast created all things ; 
and for thy pleasure they are and were created/' But, more 
than all, would you know the estimate of Christ himself on 
the subject — of Him who came forth from the very bosom of 
God — of Him who had shared uncreated glory with the 
Father before the world was ? You know that He signified 
jETi^ estimate not so much by words as by deeds ; and you 
know the vastness of the occasion which led to those deeds. 
Did I say just now that the only sense of dissatisfaction we 
feel in connexion with this subject arises from the felt and 
utter inadequacy of all creation to reflect the glory of the 
Lifinite ? Alas, we have now reached a point where a reason 
for more than dissatisfaction comes to light — ^for personal 
sorrow and profound humiliation. For need I remind you 
that the great occasion which brought forth the Son of" Gk)d 
in a visible manifestation, was no less than that we — ^a race 
of creatures destined to find our happiness in perpetual 
approaches to Gk)d — ^liad dared to revolt, and to set up 
another course, and another end ? Need I remind you that 
He came down to earth expressly to vindicate the claims of 
that glory, and to restore that revolted race to obedience. 
Tell me, then, if you can, the might — the oZimightiness— of 
the force which brought Him from heaven to earth, and 
which incessantly acted on Him while here — ^and I will tell 
you the value which He. attached to the glory of God. 
Weigh, if you can, the amount of holy and agonizing emotion 
of which He had been conscious by the time He uttered the 
language, "Father, I have glorified thee on the earth/' 
Measure, if you can, the value of the influences He had shed, 
of the truths He had taught, the miracles He had wrought, 
and the anguish He had endured, when He summed up His 
earthly course in the mysterious utterance, " It is finished !" 
— and I will tell you His estimate of the glory of God as the 
end of creation. Nay, tell me, if you can, the value which 
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He attaches to His mediatorial exaltation — the worth of all 
the blessings which, since His exaltation, He has dispensed, 
and of all the richer blessings which He has yet to dispense, 
and I may then be in a condition to tell you of the import- 
ance which He attaches to the glory of God. For He must 
reign — ^it is a moral necessity with Him that He should 
reign — till He hath put all the enemies to that glory under 
His feet — that He may then restore the kingdom to the 
Father, and God be all in alL Yes, much as He may delight 
in the favour of the Deity, He rates the glory of God higher 
still ; for it is that which gives even to His favour all its 
value; so that to be the means of manifesting it to the 
universe is the crown of His mediatorial happiness, as it is 
the end of creation. 

2. But in thus answering the question, Why is the glory 
of God to be the great end of life ? we have found a new 
reason for glorifying Him — a second answer. Here is the 
great Gospel inducement — that we are actually the property 
of Christ, and that He has made us His property for this 
specific end. 

" What ! know ye not that ye are not your own ? for ye 
are bought with a price : therefore glorify God in your body, 
and in your spirit, which are his.'' The fact that He is our 
Creator, gives Him a right in us which nothing can ever 
alienate ; but on this right, absolute and inalienable as it i% 
He does not here insist. The fact that we have ever been 
cared for by His providence — that we have never been out 
of the arms of Infinite tenderness — gives Him a claim on us 
which nothing can ever cancel; but on this claim, strong 
and subduing as it is. He does not insist. He has a claim 
more powerful and aflFecting still — the fact that He has 
houghb us — bought us with a price. He waives every other 
ground of claim, and trusts to this alone. And what a 
claim it is — the claim of redemption ! the last and strongest 
plea which Infinite love itself can employ ! Alas, that our 
familiarity with it should ever diminish its freshness and its 

TOLa B 
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force! — that we do not always feel as if the ransom-blood 
had only just been shed — the mystery of the Cross just 
concluded ! To think that there should ever have been a 
period in our history when we were legally and moraUy 
lost ; lost to ourselves — all our capacity for happiness being 
turned into a felt capacity for suffering ; lost to the society 
of heaven — the place which might have awaited us there to 
remain eternally vacant ; the part we should have taken in 
the chorus of the blessed to be for ever unfilled ; heaven 
itself, as far as in us lay, turned into a place of mourning 
and desolation ; lost to God — to the disposition of serving 
Him — to the right of beholding and enjoying Him — and 
therefore lost to the very end for which He had given us 
existence ! To think that in point of law we were thus lost 
as truly as if the hand of justice had actually led us down to 
our place in woe — had drawn on us the bolts of the dreadful 
prison — and as if years of wretchedness and ages of darkness 
had rolled over us there. Well may we ask ourselves again 
and again — how is it that we are here ? here, in the blessed 
light of day — here, in the stUl more blessed light of God's 
countenance ? Why is this ? and how has it come to pass ? 
Has justice relaxed its demands? Have the penal flames 
become extinct ? " What ! know ye not that ye are bought 
with a price ? " It is the theme of the universe. Know ye 
not that your ransom-price is " the precious blood of Christ " 
— that in virtue of that grand moral compensation, your 
sentence can be remitted, your heart renewed, your soul be 
saved 1 Feel you not the power of this love constraining 
you once more to live unto God ? " How much owest thou 
unto thy Lord ? " Try to compute it. He asks not for a 
greater surrender than He deserves. He asks only for His 
due. So that if there he any part of your nature which He 
has not redeemed — any portion of your time on which He 
has not any claim — or any thing in your possession for 
which you are not indebted to Him — keep it back, and 
apply it to some other purposa But does not the bare 
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suggestion do violence to your new nature ? does not every 
part of that nature resent the idea as robbery, and find a 
voice to, exclaim, " Lord, I am tio^ my own ; in body, soul, 
and spirit I am thine I *^ 

IV. 

If now it be asked, fourthly, "Why God is to be glori- 
fied in the particular manner which is here specified — 
"whether we eat, or diink, or whatever we do'' — ^we are 
prepared with a reply. 

1. For do you not see, first, that inasmuch as life is made 
up principally of what men account small things, an oppor- 
tunity is thus, and only thus, secured to all for constantly 
glorifying God ? I say, life is made up chiefly of what men 
account small things. Indeed, what is not so made up ? The 
works of the God tjf nature ; — the globe consists of atoms ; 
the greatest mat^lc^iJ whole consists of parts, and may be 
analyzed to particles indefinitely divisible. And thus we find 
Ood glorifying himself in the little as well a^ in the great ; 
indeed honouring himself in the little, as the only way of 
honouring himself in the great — clothing the grass of the 
field, painting the lily, succouring the sparrow's wing, count- 
ing the hairs of our head. Descend from one degree of 
minuteness to another, and you will find the atom polished, 
and the members of the living mote articulated in a manner 
too delicate for your eye to trace. Take the microscope, 
and you will find that in that moving point — too small for 
the naked eye to notice — God has built up, with what seems 
to us an infinite patience of detail, a little world as perfect 
as the great one. Multiply your power of vision to the^ 
utmost, and you will find that '' the last discernible particle 
passes out of your sight with the same gloiy resting on it as 
on the last star which faintly glimmers in the skirt of the 
universe." Whatever the Creator does — ^whether He make 
an atom or an angel — ^He does all so as to reflect His own 
glory. 
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What impressive illastrations of the same principle are to 
be found in the life of Christ ! " For this cause He died, 
and rose, and revived, that He might be Lord of the dead 
and of the living." How unparalleled the magnitude of His 
object I But was He therefore inattentive to things appa- 
rently small ? Though armed with omnipotence, the portion 
of time which He occupied in the performance of miracles 
was comparatively small; while the wide intervals were occu- 
pied in the quiet of devotional retirement, the patient jour- 
neyings on foot, and the conversational instruction of BQs 
disciples. Though He died to inherit the throne of supre- 
macy, yet, when only a step from the cross, he washed Hia 
disciples' feet; when in the very crisis of the cross, He 
tenderly provided for a mother's comfort ; and though He 
arose to burst the bars of death, and to take the keys of the 
invisible world, He came not forth from/,ae sepulchre till He 
had folded the linen clothes, and had[p.'7d the napkin that 
was about ELis head in a place by itself; and though He 
revived to be Lord of the universe, " it came to pass as He 
sat at meat with his disciples, when He took bread. He 
blessed, and gave thanks, before he gave it to them." And 
thus, whether He " ate, or drank, or whatever he did, He did 
all to the glory of God." 

Now, in harmony with these facts. He may be regarded as 
drawing a circle around each of His followers, and as claim- 
ing all within it as sacred to himself. That circle will be 
found to include, not those objects and duties merely which 
are more immediately religious, but the minor affairs of the 
street and the shop, the hearth and the table. And why? 
Partly, we repeat, because life is almost entirely made up of 
such minor affairs. Great occasions are only of rare occurs 
rence. Recal the history of yesterday, or of any average day 
of your life — ^the objects you saw, the words you uttered, the 
purposes you framed — ^your thoughts, desires, gratifications, 
and trials — ^how ordinary, and apparently unimportant the 
whole I And yet each of them all has affected your character 
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for eternity. Numbers are at this moment passing to the 
bar of Gk>d whose life, with a few trifling exceptions, has 
been made up of such days — and yet, think, to what a result 
it has brought them I Is it not important that there should 
be some principle which should gather up all these particles 
of life, and turn them to account for eternity? Such a prin- 
ciple is that contained in the text; like the law of attraction, 
which makes a globe of material atoms, and carries the whole 
through boundless space, so this spiritual law — ^this law of 
love to Christ — ^gathering up all the particles of life, unites 
and employs them to catch and to reflect the glory of the 
throne of God — that throne to which it carries them. 

This, it is to be feared, is not the general opinion on the 
subject The prevailing notion is, that to glorify Ood is en- 
tirely an afiair of religion — that it is a thing of times and 
places — that it recurs only at intervals — ^that it requires an 
ample space to be done in — ^that its works are all eflbrts and 
loud explosions — that it should have the presence of a multi- 
tude to witness them — ^and that, being ended, it allows a 
season of relaxation, a Carnival for the exhaustion of Lent 
And the <3onsequence of this erroneous impression is that 
religion, with numbers, is restricted to small and separate 
portions of life — ^is fenced oflf within little enclosures of time; 
— that, instead of consisting of habits, it consists only of 
occasional acts — and that, instead of living vdth the man, 
and leavening him, and becoming one with him, he and it 
come together only at set times, and on great occasions, and 
by particular appointment 

Now this false and pernicious view arises, partly, from 
the want of observing that every thing is connected with 
every other thing — the near with the distant, the mean with 
the momentous — so that nothing is absolutely unimportant, 
because nothing is isolated and alone. A whisper, it is said, 
may bring down an Alpine avalanche, and a word may re- 
volutionize our character and condition for ever. A look 
may disturb an everlasting principle, and aflect the eternal 
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destiny of others. A thought may give birth to an institu- 
tion. We know but little of the relative importance of 
duties and events ; so that if we call them great or little 
according to their outward appearance, we are in danger of 
falling into grievous error. The mightiest forces in nature 
are not the thunder and the tempest, but those which we 
never see nor hear. Were an unreflecting man to take his 
stand to-night on some mountain top, and to look forth and 
listen, he might fancy, from the absence of all sights and 
sounds, that the pulse of nature had stopped But no, 
throughout the spacious plains around him mysterious pro- 
cesses are going on — every herb is a chemical centre in 
which the great elements are noiselessly at work — and, in 
the beautiful language of the prophet, the heavens are calling 
to the earth, and the earth is calling to^ the seed deposited 
in her bosom. And the things which most permanently 
afiect the character of man are not the influences of set 
times, expressing themselves in violent efibrts, and attracting 
general attention, but the still small voice — and the moment 
of reflection — and the view which he takes of ordinary duties 
— and the influences of the common means of providence 
and of grace which are ever falling on him softly as the 
dew — these are the things which penetrate, which inter- 
penetrate, his nature, and take the deepest hold of his being. 
And it is this wise and gracious arrangement which invests 
him with power over others. He stands the centre of, it 
may be, a small circle, but let him live unto God, and it 
will be more than a charmed circle to all that enter it His 
day of life may be a day of small things, but let it be a day 
of grace, and whether he eat, or drink, or whatever he do, he 
will do all to the glory of Gbd. 

2. The injunction in the text supplies the most searching 
and satisfactory test of Christian character. It does so, 
partly, by applying a rule to us in those things in which, 
owing to their apparent littleness, we are most likely to be 
ofi" our guard ; and, partly, by applying it to those things in 
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which our fellow-men have no right to judge ns — for in all 
these things a regard for the will of God alone can rightly 
inflnence and determine ns. Tell me not how a man deports 
himself on some great occasion, when all eyes are upon him ; 
but let me know his conduct in the private and obscure 
performances of ordinary duty. There is a sense in which 
common piety — piety about common things — is much rarer 
and greater than uncommon piety. Tell me not of his regu- 
larity and activity in the public sanctuary ; if I am to judge 
of his character, let me hear the testimony of his closet. 
Tell me not of his heroism on some grand and foreseen 
emergency ; let me know how he meets the trifling occur- 
rences which take him by surprise, which give him no time 
to reflect or to prepare, but which yet incessantly flatter his 
selfishness, or else enter into conflict with it. As a test of 
character, it matters little how splendid a man's contribution 
may be to benevolent objects, it matters every thing whether 
he practises self-denial or sacrifice in order to make it. As 
a test of character, it may amount to little to say that he 
appears to be in earnest for the salvation of the world — is 
he quietly, regularly, and unostentatiously seeking, in addi- 
tion, the salvation of his own family ? 

Brethren, besides the sphere definitely marked out by 
duty, there is a large outlying sphere left open to the opera- 
tion of CJhristian motive ; and it is in this higher and outer 
region that character proclaims itself — ^there, where the eye 
of man cannot pierce, where the judgment of man has no 
right to intrude, and where the Christian himself has nothing 
to guide his course by but the consideration of what is most 
likely to benefit man and to glorify God. Here piety luxu- 
riates without restraint, and feels itself (if I may say so) 
"put on its honour." Here Christian heroism forms its 
noblest plans, and devises its most liberal things. Here a 
large-hearted Paul, leaving other and lesser souls to contend 
about their rights in meats and drinks, thinks only of what 
will be best for his weaker brethren ; takes for his generous 
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motto, " not seeking mine own profit, but the profit of many; 
that they may be saved. ^^ And here Christian gratitude^ 
deeply conscions that its best efforts fall far below its sense 
of obligation, aims to gather up all the fragments of life, 
that nothing be lost, and to lay the whole as an oblation on 
the altar of Ood; instead of looking on verbal prayer and 
praise as sufficient, regards them only as momentary and 
passing indications of what should be an habitual state of 
mind; instead of supposing that God is worshipped only on 
the knees, aims to convert daily labour into an act of devo- 
tion, and eating and drinking into a means of honouring 
Ood, and life itself into a hymn of praise. 

3. Beminding us, next, of the- dignity of the Christian 
life — since everything the Christian does, as a Christian, is 
related to the glory of Ood. Complain not of the humilia- 
tions of life; occasion is given you to associate its lowliest 
acts with all that is grand and imperishable in the kingdom 
of Christ. As if He were the nerve — the great sympathetic 
nerve — over which all the sufferings of His people pass. He 
assures them that they cannot receive the slightest wound of 
which He does not instantly feel the smart In His descrip- 
tion of the final judgment. He represents himself as 
applauding the least act of holy benevolence as an act per- 
formed to himself, and as resenting eveiy slight offered to 
His people as a violence done to His own natura There is 
not a single voluntary act concerning which He will not say, 
"Ye did it unto Me,'' or "Ye did it mt unto Me." So that, as 
He sits on the throne of judgment — the centre of the con- 
gregated world— every act will be seen like a line pointing 
directly to Him, in homage or in enmity, and terminating 
upon Him. Thus, nothing terminates on itself — ^nothing 
terminates short of the throne of God — everything travels on 
till it reaches that point, and there it waits for judgment 
And yet how little do we think of this ! How prone are we 
to think and speak of our actions as if they existed just so 
long as we happen to think of them, and no longer — as if 
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ihey operated only just as far as we can easily and visibly 
trace their effects, and no farther — as if they concerned only 
the persons, the human beings, immediately interested, and 
no others — as if^ forsooth, God were not interested more 
than all other beings in the universe put together. For in 
every action we perform, there is one or other of His uni- 
versal laws to which that action renders homage, or which it 
tramples nnder foot — ^yes, one of the great laws on which 
Hia government rests — one of the pillars of His throne. 

A poor widow casts two mites into the temple-treasury; 
and if the Saviour had not graciously noticed it, man would 
have accounted it the merest trifle. But his noticing the 
act did not make it important He noticed it because it 
was important It would have been quite as important, had 
he never so noticed it And one of His objects in noticing it 
was to teach us this — to assure us that every such act, 
whether noticed or not on earth, is both noticed and recorded 
in heaven — ^that He receives it as a tribute of affection to 
himself — accounts himself enriched by it — and will cer- 
tainly distinguish and applaud it before an assembled world. 
A grateful penitent anoints His head with precious oint- 
ment; and by His arrangement, the deed has ever since 
filled the Church with its rich perfuma A persecutor goes 
forth to punish only, as he thinks, a few insignificant Chris- 
tians at Damascus ; but '' to smite a saint on earth is, as it 
has been said, to create a sensation in heaven ; *' and, accord- 
ingly, a voice from the excellent glory inquires, " Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou meV Penitence drops its first tear 
in some obscure nook ; and " I say unto you, there is joy in 
heaven" — joy which thrills through entire principalities and 
powers — joy which, beginning at the heart of God, the centre 
of all benevolence, circulates through all ranks of existences 
to the utmost circumference of the spiritual creation. An 
humble man goes forth to proclaim to a people the Gospel 
of Christ, and is refused a hearing ; and no sooner has he 
vanished from their sight than his visit is foi^otten. But 
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wliile ihey were yet chasing him from their presence, a hand 
was recording in heaven, "it shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgment than for that 
people/' He proceeds to another people, and His message 
is received ; but all that appears to have taken place is, that 
a man beheving himself to be the bearer of a message from 
heaven, has found an attentive audience. But, saith Christ, 
in receiving him as my messenger, " they have received me, 
and in receiving me, they have received Him that sent ma'' 
A willing people erect a house for the worship of God — and 
though the world may pass it unnoticed by — ^it becomes in 
His eye another point of friendly communication between 
earth and heaven — ^another place for His throne — another 
gate of heaven. See, brethren, how every object, action, 
and event in the Christian Church is complicated with all 
that is great in the universe — Abound up with the glory of 
Qod — see how, whether you eat, or drink^ or whatever yoa 
do, you may do all to the glory of God. 



SEEMON V. 

EXHOBTATION TO CHBISTIAK EXCELLENCE. 

Pbil. iv. 8. — "Finally, brethren, ivhatsoeyer things are true — honert 
(or venerable)— just — ^pure — ^lovely — of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things." 

Ok reading this remarkable language, one is almost nneon- 
scionsly led to exclaim, " how noble and ennobling a system 
is the Gospel of Christ — how tranquilly does it sustain a 
comparison with every other system — how effectually does 
it eclipse — how gloriously transcend them aU ! " 

For poor humanity has had its systems — systems of phi- 
losophy, morality, and religion — systems which, for a time, 
resounded through the world — systems which were to bring 
heaven down to earth, or to raise earth to an equality with 
heaven — ^it has had them by hundreds, if not by thousands. 

Of all these, however, the system of Plato, I suppose, by 
aiming at what it called the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, is to be regarded as approaching the nearest to the 
surpassing excellence of the Gospel To that system the 
apostle is supposed, by some, to refer in the. text — for it 
professed to be composed chiefly of whatsoever things were 
true and valuable in the various systems which had preceded 
it But this character he claims in an infinitely higher 
sense for Christianity. For even if that human system had 
ascertained the true, the beautiful, and the good, how could 
it have demonstrated that the true was not the false ? how 
could it have embodied the beautiful, and made it visible? 
how could it have induced mankind to aim at the good, or 
to practise the useful ? Where were its motives ? what were 
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its solemn sanctions? And, accordingly, where were its 
churches or societies of men embodying and propagating its 
principles ? But ask you for the motives which the Gospel 
supplies? The apostle never enforces its duties apart from 
its motives. Before uttering the practical appeal in the text, 
he takes us, in the second chapter, to the cross — takes ns 
there to behold an event, which whoever considers feels that 
it contains motives for all duties, and incentives equal to all 
sacrifices — talv^s up to behold Him, who was in the form of 
(xod, making himself of no reputation, taking upon Him the 
form of a servant — still humbling himself — still passing from 
one depth of ignominy to a lower still — till a cross receives 
Him — and death arrests His further descent. 

Ask you, then, for the practical results of the Gospel? — 
for its churches and active societies? Oh, what miracles of 
moral transformation had it not accomplished I Was not the 
apostle — was not PhUippi itself, an instance? There, its first 
triumph was to change the very jail into a church — the 
receptacle of a city's depravity into a sanctuary for (Jod. 
And there already it had begun to leaven and to assimilate 

m 

into its own glorious nature the mass of depraved humanity 
around. Nor was it yet satisfied. It calls them, in the text^ 
to higher attainments and greater usefulness yet Perfect 
itself, it labours to produce, and is impatient to behold per- 
fection in all who embrace it. 

Christian friends, the application of this subject to your- 
selves is obvious and inevitable. If the character of Chris- 
tianity be so lofty, your character as its professors must be 
proportionally excellent. If it actually produced in the 
Philippians an amount of Christian excellence which called 
forth apostolic exultation — and if it still remains what it 
ever was — ^it comes into the midst of this church, and makes 
inquisition for the same excellence. It calls over — if I may 
say so — the muster roll of all the Christian graces; nor 
allows even one to be absent. Taking you to a mount of 
vision which commands a view of all the moral greatness 
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and goodness the world — ^the universe — ^has ever known, it 
says to you — "Aspire to imitate the whole — ^whatever you 
behold in the wide horizon, true or venerable, just or pure, 
lovely or of good report, take them all to your heart, and 
make them your own.'' It does not specify, you perceive, 
what things these are. It seems to say — " Aim at imiversal 
excellence. Cherish the ennobling sentiment that there is 
nothing too good for Christian humility to hope — ^nothing 
too great for Christian devotedness to attempt. Propose to 
yourselves the loftiest standard of Christian piety, and resolve 
devoutly to reach it — devise some exalted end, and determine 
in the strength of God to attain it Vow to live for the Cross 
of Christ Do this — ^and it will not be necessary to particu- 
larize and prescribe. For, remember, he who dedicates him- 
self to a great object is a law to himself — ^he who acts on a 
lofty principle lifts his whole nature at once — ^he who aims 
at an exalted end is more than resolving on good acts or even 
good habits, he is necessitating and producing them — ^he who 
lives for a noble purpose is keeping all Jaws at once without 
feeling that he is subjected to any.'' 

In order to render this call intelligible and impressive, 
allow me to enforce, at least, the spirit ofihetexthjsliewmg 
that whatever there is attractive in Christian morality, you 
are to exemplify it — ^whatever there is exalted and mature in 
Scriptural piety, you are to aim to attain it — ^whatever is 
useful in Christian activity, you should labour to accomplish 
it — ^whatever there is tender in solicitude for the salvation of 
others, you should cherish it — ^whatever lofty in Christian 
enterprise, you are to sympathize with it — ^and whatever 
there is sublime and animating in Christian motive, you are 
to live under its eve]>-present influence. 



Addressing myself especially to the professed disciples of 
Christ, permit me to remark, first, that whatever is hvdy in 
the practice of Christian morality you are to exemplify it. 



7^ EXHOBTATION TO CHEISTIAN EXCELLENCOB. 

The Christian life, indeed, is associated in many minds with 
the idea of abstraction from secular pursuits, and constant 
occupation in the visible exercises of piety and benevolenca 
According to their notion, it involves little less than minis- 
terial consecration, and would convert the Church into a 
society of devotees. But Christianity, while " it gave some 
to be apostles and some prophets, and some evangelists, and 
some pastors and teachers/' yet so far from withdrawing us 
generally from the ordinary and active duties of life, instructs 
and prepares us to discharge them. According to the Scrip- 
ture theory, the Christian Church should be the nursery and 
school of all practical excellence ; capable of supplying the 
world with the noblest specimens of wisdom and virtue for 
filling offices of utility and trust. Like a city set upon a hill, 
it should be conspicuous from afar — that all might know 
where to look for whatsoever things are just, and lovely, and 
of good report. Here the iiTeligious master should always 
be able to find the most faithful servants — ^and the unchris- 
tian servant to find the most considerate and kind of masters. 
Here the city should find its most useful citizens — the 
country its most disinterested patriots — the state its wisest 
legislators and most incorruptible magistrates — and public 
liberty its ablast champions. 

Not only is Christian piety compatible with the discharge 
of social duties; it will not absolve us from them, will not 
allow us to be idle spectators on the great theatre of life. 
It enters the domestic circle, and addresses an appropriate 
word to the husband and the wife, the parent and the child. 
It takes the servant by the hand, and daily leads him to his 
appointed task, and thus invests his station with a dignity 
beside which the most splendid idleness is eclipsed and dis- 
graced. It accompanies the tradesman to the place of busi- 
ness, takes its seat by the judge, and establishes the throne 
in righteousness. And thus, while it seems to be intent only 
on the happiness of eternity, it overlooks nothing connected 
with the wellbeing of time. It even seeks to prepare us 
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for the duties and immunities of that higher state, partly by 
exercising us in the duties of our earthly condition. 

And the reason of all this is obvious — ^that the object of 
the Gospel is, not to repeal our original and natural rdar- 
tions, but to remedy and restore our moral constitution, and 
to do this through the medium of those relations. It is the 
tendency of sin to destroy them — ^the object of the Grospel is 
to employ them, and to restore and sanctify, that it may 
employ them. Hence, it not only republishes the duties of 
the second table, but adds tenderness and power to their 
sanctions. However exhausted its treasury may be, it will 
not allow the undutiful son to enrich it by saying "Corban," 
and casting into it that which the wants of his parents 
requira However naked its altar, it scorns to accept " rob- 
bery for burnt offering." However deserted its shrine, it 
will not allow the angry suppliant to approach it till first he 
has gone and become reconciled to his brother. And how- 
ever long any of its offices in the house of God may have 
stood vacant, the only condition on which it will allow them 
to be filled is, that the occupants first " rule well their own 
house," and "have a good report of them that are with- 
out." 

* And the advantage of all this is as obvious as the reason 
in which it originates. At all events, the evil resulting from 
the want of it is obvious enough. Could the Gospel overlook 
these proprieties without arming against itself aU that is most 
deep and central in human nature? Can a Church neglect 
them without soon becoming a proverb and a reproach? Is 
not the want of honesty, integrity, natural affection— of any 
of the domestic or of the social virtues — ^in two or three of 
its members only, sufficient to blast its reputation, and to 
impair its usefulness for years, if not for ever? 

On the other hand, can the members of a Church honour 
these relations and cultivate these virtues without augment^ 
ing their influence and their means of usefulness? Why is 
it that the sinner^ though he loves his sin, yet hates its 
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effects, and often loathes himself on account of them? — 
because he feels that it is violating the first principles and 
original relations of his natura And why is it that, while 
he hates the holiness of the Gospel, he is yet constrained to 
admire its effects? — ^because he feels that it is employing 
those first principles, and honouring those original relations. 
Oh, my friends, if you would adorn the doctrine of God 
your Saviour in all things, if you would win for it the secret 
admiration of the unconverted, and acquire for it an influence 
over their hearts, exemplify the attractions of Christian 
morality. Think what prodigious effect it would give to the 
Gospel if aU its professors did this I If they took whatso- 
ever things are true, and just, and pure, and lovely, and 
formed them into a bright and beauteous diadem, what a halo 
of glory would it shed over the whole of their earthly course ! 
What a kind of emblazonment would be thrown over the 
very name of Christianity I How impossible it would be to 
pronounce that name, without calling up in the heart feelings 
of homage and love! And is not this what the Gospel 
actually requires? Can it consistently be satisfied with less? 
Does it not seek to enlist into its service all the relations 
which bind us together, and all the natural means by which 
we influence each other? It cannot do without them— con- 
sistently with the Divine appointments, it cannot do without 
them. They are the only instruments which it has to work 
witL It seeks to win the infant heart, by looking at it 
through the eyes, and caressing it in the tones, of maternal 
love. The father's authority, the sister's entreaty, the 
brother's warning, the persuasion of friendship, the active 
attentions of neighbourly kindness, the tradesman's integrity 
and weight of character, the disinterested beneficence of 
public life — ^it wants them all — ^has work for them alL And 
even if it had them, the kindest tones cannot equal the ten- 
derness of its entreaties — the hottest tears cannot equal its 
anguish over human misery — the most throbbing heart can- 
not beat quick enough to satisfy its eager longing for human 
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aalvation — all the influence which the church can wield in 
its behalf cannot do justice to its free, and full, and gushing 
benevolence — cannot furnish channels wide and deep enough 
to pour forth the ocean fulness of its grace. 

11. 

But Christian morality supposes piety. The holier a church 
iSj the more is it likely to excel in the practice of the virtues 
— ^for the more will it live under the influence of those motives 
which produce theuL Then, secondly, whatsoever Stings are 
exalted and mature in Christian piety, aim to attain iherru 
If the holiness of the individual Christian be progressive, 
then should the piety of a church be progressive also — ^for 
what is the piety of the whole, but the collective piety of all 
its parts? And if the individual believer should say, 
"Brethren, I count not myself to have apprehended" — ^the 
language of a church should also be, ''this one thing we do; 
forgetting those things which are behind, and reaching forth 
unto those which are before, we press toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

And yet, how few the churches whose conduct would 
Justify the adoption of this language! How many a church 
is seen to languish on from year to year, content with a bare 
existence ! How many a church which not only exists, but 
wears the general aspect of health, is yet content to remain 
at a stand for years together ! As if it had reached the 
standard of a perfect church, it never exhibits a single sign 
of selfnlissatisfaction, or makes an additional onward move 
in the path of Christian activity. And how many a church, 
it is to be feared, that does exhibit some of these signs — 
sigMS of increase in wealth, in numbers, and even in Christian 
activity — signs like those which led an ancient church to say, 
"I am rich, and increased in goods, and have need of nothing" 
— ^is yet wanting, like that church, in a proportional increase 
of scriptural piety! Indeed, where is the church that ahns 
as high, in this respect, or advances as rapidly, as it ought? 

VOL. n. F 
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Where is the church which if it "does run well" for a tim^ 
does not soon begin to indulge in that self-complacency 
which is the sure precursor of a pause? Where is the church 
which thinks of making that grandest of all experiments, 
how much it may enjoy of God, and how much— even to the 
highest possible amount — ^it may achieve of Christian useful- 
ness? And, consequently, where is the church which, if He 
who walks in the midst of the churches were to pronounce 
on its character, might not expect Him to say, "I have some- 
what against thee?" 

Christian brethren, is it true that you might expect Him 
to say this of you ? And will you not anxiously examine 
what that " somewhat against you" would prove to be? And 
will you not pray for grace to discover and remedy the 
defect? and will you not henceforth aim at whatever is 
exalted and mature in Christian piety? What, know ye 
not that ye are the temple of the Holy Ghost ? and what is 
a temple without piety ? Know ye not that your only glory 
in the eye of Christ, and your only distinction from the 
world around, consist in the spirituality of your character, 
and your devotedness to His service ? Enow ye not that 
there is a something, the want of which alone can account 
for the comparative inefficiency of our churches, and the 
slow progress of the Gospel ? Is it the want of that holiness 
of character which is essential to give it weight with the 
world — then will you not cast out from the midst of you 
everything evil as soon as it shews itself — and faithfully 
administer that Christian discipline appointed on purpose 
to promote your holiness — and attach supreme importance 
to everything calculated to increase your spirituality ? Is it 
the want of that Christian devotedness which counts nothing 
that it has its own ? then will you not act as those who feel 
that you are bought with a price — that all you have and are 
is the property of Christ ? Is it the want of that Christian 
union for which Christ prayed when He entreated that they 
aU might be one ; and mil you not join Him in that lofty 
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supplication ? shall He offer it alone ? will you not take the 
entire Church into the ample embrace of your Christian 
affection ? 

Bemember, however, that when you have given all dili- 
gence—and have added to your faith virtue, and to your 
virtue knowledge, and to your knowledge temperance, 
patience, and godliness, brotherly kindness and charity — 
that even then you will not have reached the limit of your 
progress. Never can you reach ihat, till you have entirely 
exhausted the power of prayer — or till the Holy Spirit has 
no more quickening and ennobling influence to impart 
And when shall that be? As long then as the throne of 
grace continues to be accessible, and you continue to 
approach it in an earnest and united supplication — and as 
long as the Spirit of all grace is able to replenish your 
hearts with His influence^ — so long should you continue to 
advance in whatsoever is exalted and mature in Christian 
piety. 

HL 

But such piety is diffusive. It cannot exist without mak- 
ing itself be felt by all around. And the promise of Ood is, 
that it shall be felt so as to issue in His gloiy. Then, 
thirdly, whatever ie useful in personal Chrieticm activitj/, 
aim to accomplish it As a church, remember, the very 
relative design of your formation is the increase of your 
usefuhiesa Everything in nature exists for a purposa 
Even the atom of the rock has its appointed place and 
its definite end. Surely, then, man, and of all men the 
Christian, is not exempt from this law. He has not 
been created anew in Christ Jesus for mere self-enjoy- 
ment or show. And if not the individual Christian, stdll 
less a number of these combined. As a chwrch, the mere 
circumstance of your separaiion from the world is de- 
signed of itself to attract attention. Your rmmher is to 
invest you with comparative importanca Your formation 
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and existence as a visible society complete in itself, is to 
raise you into the rank of a distinct power. As a church, 
you are entrusted with means either exclusively adapted, or 
eminently calcidated to affect and benefit the world around. 
You possess, for instance, the ministry of reconciliation, and 
of what use is that but to beseech men to be reconciled to 
God ? As a church, you have a special sphere of labour. 
However small the circle of Christian influence which each 
one separately filled before, from the moment you constitute 
a church, the hand which so forms you draws around you a 
circle which includes "the region round about" As a 
church, you are now charged with a collective responsi- 
bility — all the souls within that circle are, in a sense, given 
into your hands. All its sick are to be visited — all its 
ignorant instructed — all its children trained in the way they 
shoidd go — its widows, and fatherless, and destitute visited 
in the time of their affliction — the whole of its area filled 
with appropriate works of faith and labours of lova Hence 
all your means — the mite of the widow, and the wealth of 
the affluent — the leisure of one, and the influence of another 
— the ardour of the young, the wisdom of the aged, the 
resources of all, are to be combined, surrendered, and actually 
employed- Here the motto of each is to be, " None of us 
liveth to himself;'' each one is to be assigned a post of 
labour — the influence of each, by union with all, is made to 
be felt — and as often as others are added to you, you are to 
regard your circle as proportionally enlarged, and are again 
to fill it to the circumference with the influence of the Crosa 
But all this, I say, supposes that every individual member 
is prepared to take his post as an agent for Christ It does 
not allow the indolent to fold his arms, and devolve his 
duty on another. It does not permit the fashionable pro- 
fessor to wait till Christian labour becomes genteeL It will 
not permit the wealUiy to buy off his personal services by 
the bribe of large donations. It requires both his activity 
and his donations too. Whether it contains a man for every 
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post or not, it is certain that it contains a post for every 
man ; — and hence the first inquiry which some churches 
make of a newly admitted member is, "What shall your 
post be ? " 

Christian friends, were I to be asked to what it was owing 
chiefly that the early triumphs of the Gospel were arrested — 
how it was that Christian useftdness died out of the world, 
and piety out of the Church ? — I should say that it was to 
be ascribed chiefly to that master-device of Satan by which 
the Christian professor was led to suppose that he could do 
everything by proxy — that there was an order of men on 
whom, for a certain consideration, he could devolve his 
duties both to God and man. By this means it was that the 
requirements of God came to be lost sight of, and the claims 
of the world to be utterly neglected. Now this I need not 
remind you is substantial Popery. The very essence of that 
system consists in undertaking to exempt its votaries fr^m 
their personal responsibility — in finding a price for every 
duty, and a discharge from every claim of individual account- 
ableness. Brethren, we pride ourselves in our Protestantism, 
but from how much of that enormous system have we been 
rescued ? For just as much of it as still cleaves to us, just 
80 much are we efi*ectually disabled from doing the first 
works, and emulating the first days of the Christian ChurcL 
Now, judging from the past, we should say that the Ee- 
formation rescued us only from one-half of the evil — ^from 
that part which blinded men to a sense of their personal 
concern in the affairs of their own salvation. But while the 
Protestant wonders at the infatuation of the Papist in 
imagining that anything can exempt him from the necessity 
of personal diligence in seeking his own salvation, are not we 
objects of equal wonder in acting so generally as if we 
thought anything could exempt us from the duty of personal 
activity in seeking the salvation of others. If the one is 
Popery, equally so is the other also. And, oh, glorious as 
the Reformation was /or the Church, in resciung its members 
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from the grasp of a spiritual despotism, and making each 
one feel the necessity of personal /aiYA and personal holiness 
— as glorious will that reformation be for the world, which 
shall complete the work of deliverance, by rescuing them 
also from the grasp of selfishness, and making each one feel 
his accountableness to Gk)d for personal activity in the work 
of human salvation. Never till every Christian feels himself 
as much ordained to diffuse the Gk)spel, as the minister is 
ordained to preach it — ^never till every church regards itself as 
a society organized expressly for that diffusion, will it be aware 
of its vast capabilities in the hand of God for blessing the 
world. What but this feeling in the hearts of a few has 
originated all the Christian instrumentality which is at this 
moment at work? And if a sense of responsibility for 
personal activity in only a few instances has led to so much, 
what might we not hope, under God, from the individual 
and united activity of the universal ChurcL Whatsoever 
things are useful, then, in personal Christian activity, aim to 
accomplish them. 

IV. 

But all this supposes a deep solicitude for human salva- 
tion. He who sympathizes with Christ in actively seeking 
ttie salvation of men, must have sympathized with Him first 
in His compassion for human nusery. Then, fourthly, wAo^ 
ever is tender in Christian solicitude for the salvation of 
others, cherish it The Cross is the utterance of Divine com- 
passion, and the Church collected around it is the proof of 
its power. The compassion which bled on the cross is sup- 
posed to beat in the hearts of all its members. They know 
the wretchedness of sin into which the sinner is sunk — -they 
look forwards, in imagination, to the end of his course — 
hear already his doom pronounced — see the pit open to 
receive him — ^and hear, by anticipation, his hopeless cries for 
deliverance; and the deep anxiety they should feel to " snatch 
the firebrands from the flames,'' and to quench tbeni in thQ 
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Hood of the cross, should impart a depth of tenderness to 
iheir tones, an earnestness of solicitude to their manners, and 
a combination and energy to their efforts, which, by the 
blessing of Qod, nothing should be able to resist. But who 
feels this ? Who sympathizes with Christ in His travail for 
souls ? How little do we feel with Gk)d on that particular 
point on which, if on no other, the strongest bond of union 
might be supposed to exist — compassion for depraved, guilty, 
perishing men ! Who is there that makes the burthen of a 
dying world his own ? — that goes about with great heaviness 
and continual sorrow of heart — oppressed, and borne down by 
the weight of its woes ? Jesus wept over the guilt and obdu- 
racy of Jerusalem — ^who is there prepared to mingle their 
tears with BKs over this city ? — over the guilt and impend- 
ing destruction of a thousand cities — of a world ? Abraham 
and Moses, David and Jeremiah, and Paul, evinced the ten- 
derness and depth of their compassion for men by tears, 
entreaties, and restless anguish of soul ; — ^who is there now 
that can say, ** Bivers of waters run down mine eyes because 
they keep not thy law." Who now is heard exclaiming. 
" Oh, that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of 
tears, that I might weep day and night for the slain of the 
daughter of my people?'' Who now asseverates, "I could 
wish myself accursed from Christ, for my brethren's sake 1" 

Christians, are there not souls perishing in the very midst 
of you ? Do they not meet with you every Sabbath ? sit by 
your side every service ? Have they not done so for years ? 
•—are they not yet unsaved ? Have not the very sermons 
which have proved to you a savour of life unto life, proved 
to them a savour of death unto death? Has not mercy 
wept over them in vain ? Has not Jesus Christ been evi- 
dently set forth crucified before them in vain ? Can you 
conceive any beings more deserving your deep commisera- 
tion ? You will have to appear as witnesses against them. 
Can you conceive of any prospect more appalling ? Oh, look 
atthem^ in imagination, till }\u: eyes fill with tears — ^till 
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your hearts fill with pity and yearn over them. Pray for 
them — your Lord has died for them — ^will you not pray for 
them ? It is your interest to do so. At present, they con- 
stitute your weakness — ^your obstacles to enlarged prosperity. 
They impair the effect of every sermon delivered — of every 
prayer offered ; whereas, if converted, they mig^ht constitute 
your strength. Pray for them — ^it is your office. You are 
to be intercessors for them, as Christ is for you. Pray for 
them — it shall be your triumph; for your prayers offered in 
faith shall avail much. Hold meetings of prayer for them — 
in that act alone, angels would scq occasion to rejoice in the 
presence of God ; and in its glorious results, Christ would 
" see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied,'' 

V. 

But it is impossible to feel and act thus for 8om£, without 
being conscious of similar solicitude for others. Christian 
compassion knows nothing of geographical limita The cross 
vibrates to the sounds of human misery in every part of the 
earth — and the heart of the Christian is to thrill in sympathy 
with it. Then, fifthly, Whatever is lofty in Christian enter^ 
prize, aim to sympathize with and promote it. After what we 
have said, we cannot be supposed to mean that the duties of 
the family are to be neglected, or the duties of the particular 
church to which we belong overlooked, for any other objects, 
however magnificent. Nor need they. Our duty is, in this 
respect, coincident with our most enlarged desires ; for, by 
filling the sphere immediately around us first, we are multi- 
plying our agencies for wider and still wider influence. And 
not only so; — such are the gracious arrangements of the 
scheme of mercy, that by earnest supplications at the throne 
of grace, the obscurest believer can touch and set in motion 
an almighty agency for the good of the world — such the 
facilities which exist, at present, for the operations of Chris- 
tian beneficence, that, by contributing his mite, the poorest 
Christian can become an instrument of good to the ends of 
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the earih, and to nations yet unborn ; — and such the vast and 
▼aried machinery which that beneficence has put into action, 
that the humblest church is summoned to take part, and in- 
vited to share the honour of restoring a ruined world. And 
-will not you aspire to partake of it? Can you ascend that 
mount of vision which takes in the field of the world, without 
marking how vast the multitudes? how urgent and awful 
their condition ? and how momentous the results depending 
on our hastening to save them ? Can you mark how uni- 
formly God enlarges the successes of His people in proportion 
as they enlarge the sphere of their activity, without feeling a 
holy determination that no man shall take your crown ? Can 
you remember the magnitude of the work to be accomplished, 
and the claims which the Saviour has upon you, without 
feeling the strong necessity of entire consecration to His ser- 
vice, and wishing that you could multiply your means a 
thousandfold ? Oh, whatever there is ennobling in Christian 
enterprize, be ambitious to mingle in, and practically to 
serve it 

VL 

But all this supposes adequate motives ; and accordingly, 
if the text does not contain, it, at least, suggests them : " If 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think of these 
things ; " in other words, whatever there is svblime and 
animating in Christian motive, live under its ever-present 
influence. Are we not apt to act from the lowest allowable, 
rather than from the highest possible, motives to Christian 
devotedness ? And is not this one reason why our instru- 
mentality is so feeble and inefficient ? Whereas the apostle 
here seems to invoke all that is inspiring and noble from 
every part of the universe. If there be any virtue, and if 
there be any praise, he intimates that the Church has heard 
of it — ^has had it — ^and that we are to live as in its presence 
— ^that whatever the world has known of great and good has 
belonged to the Cliurch — that its influence goes on accmnu- 
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lating from age to age, and is devolved on each succeasive 
generation in the Church, so that we of the present day are 
living under the collected influences of all the past, and mov- 
ing under an impulsive power greater than that of any pre- 
ceding age. " Ye are come," says the apostle, " to Mount Zion, 
and imto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jenisalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels — to the general 
assembly and church of the first-born who are written in 
heaven." Your union with the Christian Church brings you 
into connexion with all that was great, and under the influ- 
ence of all that was good, in the Jewish Church. True, the 
temple is gone, and the economy abolished, but all its proper 
and mighty influence exists stilL Nothing that belonged to 
it existed for itself. Every judgment that made it awful 
looked on beyond its own time, and is frowning still. " All 
these things happened unto them for ensaraples ; and they are 
written for our admonition, upon whom the ends of the world 
are come." Each of its prophets spoke less for his own time 
than for ours; so that for us, in effect, he is prophesying 
stilL " Not unto themselves, but unto us they did minister 
the things which are now reported to us by the Gospel/' 
Every event which distinguished it is still in actual operation, 
diff*using the elements of other events, and propagating its 
influence somewhere. And where shall we look for it, but 
within the limits of the Christian Church ? 

The Bible is the true conductor of all the holy influences 
the Church has ever knowa From it, the Jewish Church 
received "whatsoever things were true, and lovely, and of 
good report," in the preceding economies. In that Church, it 
may be truly said, Abel, though dead, was ever speaking; 
and Enoch, the seventh from Adam, was ever prophesying 
of the coming of the Lord. There the patriarchs came, and 
lived again for their posterity. There the rod of Aaron was 
ever blooming — the manna ever fresh — the rod of Moses ever 
working and repeating its wonders. There Sinai reared its 
awful head, and from its thundering top its law was ever 
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demanding for God the heart of the world, and demanding 
for every man the love of all the rest. 

In the same sense, the Bible has now discharged all the 
accumulated moral influence of the last economy into the 
present The Christian Church has received the whole. There 
in effect, the temple still stands. Though, in a Utei^al res])ect, 
not one stone of that sacred pile remains upon another — in 
the hallowed influence which it sheds over the Cliurch of 
God, it still lifts up its awful front — its fires still bum — its 
victims still bleed — its day of atonement still returns. We 
behold them now, we shall see them in eternity. All the 
great events and solemn transactions of the Old Testament 
may be regarded as having taken place in the Christian 
Church. Here, in the ministry of the Gospel, they do come, 
and occur again. Here, its miracles are stUl convincing, and 
its angelic messengers still appearing. Here Moses is still 
teaching self-renunciation, by wishing himself blotted out from 
the book of life for the good of others — and David leading 
the intercessions of the Church for the salvation of the ends 
of the earth — and the prophets still testifying the sufferings 
of Christ, and the glory that should follow. 

And, what is more, here they are all present at once. 
Truths and events, which for the Jewish Church were scat- 
tered thinly over a long tract of time, are here collected to a 
point, and made operative at once. Ages, with the men who 
made them memorable, and dispensations, with all the mira- 
culous facts and sublime disclosures which distinguished them, 
pass in quick and close succession before us, and we feel our- 
selves standing under the eye and influence of the whole. 
And, more still, great as was the influence which that eco- 
nomy was calculated to exercise during its actual existence; 
that influence has gone on gathering strength with each suc- 
cessive age, and is incomparably mightier for us than for 
those who lived in its immediate presence. All that was 
evangelical and immortal in its principles was far in advance 
of the time then present, and was destined to act chiefly on the 
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futura Wlio does not feel, for instance, that the lofly aspi- 
rations of the Psalmist for the universal diffusion of the 
truth, and the splendid visions of prophecy in which those 
aspirations were seen realized, are only as yet beginning to 
produce their legitimate effect;. and that, with every year, 
that effect, under God, is likely to increase ! 

But together with all this influence from the former 
economy there comes a mightier influence peculiar to the 
present — ^a power so irresistible, that wherever it has had 
free course, it has swept away the thrones of idolatry — 
changed the aspect of society — and left its sacred impress on 
every object it has touched. Ours is the cross — ^the great 
power of God — ^not only absorbing and concentrating all the 
influences of the past — ^but charged with a new power direct 
from God — containing in its bosom all the springs of bene- 
volence the world will ever know — ^an energy of expansive 
goodness capable of replenishing the universe with light and 
love. Here God is seen enriching the world with a gift which 
leaves us nothing to ask for more. Here Christ is seen 
taking the world to his heart — seizing our nature ss it 
trembles over the bottomless gulf — assiuning it into union 
with His own — taking our place under the descending stroke 
of justice, and suffering in our stead. Here angels, drawn 
from heaven, bend to gaze, and labour to comprehend the 
mystery of incarnate love. Here the infinite Spirit him- 
self, drawn from the heights of His everlasting dwelling- 
place, descends as a rushing mighty wind — and the cries of 
penitence are heard around Apostles come to lose them- 
selves in wonder, and exclaim, "Herein is love!" — and to 
surcharge their hearts with a benevolence which impels them 
to the ends of the earth, " testifying that the Father sent the 
Son to be the Saviour of the world." 

And what do we behold in this result but the appropriate 
answer to the prayer of Christ, " Sanctify them through thy 
truth, thy word is truth?" The sanctification He prayed for 
was not their personal holiness — though that was indispen- 
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sable — ^bnt their relative or official consecration, " As thou 
hast sent me into the world/' He adds, " even so have I also 
sent them into the world. And for their sakes I sanctify 
or devote myself, that they also might, in the same sense, be 
sanctified or devoted through the truth," — that, standing 
under the action of my cross, feeling the full influence of 
that mystery of compassion, beholding how I — thy Son — 
the brightness of Thy glory — there devote and set myself 
apart as a sacrifice for the manifestation of Thine infinite love 
— they may feel impelled to devote themselves with a similar 
entireness of consecration to the proclamation of that love to 
the world. 

Oh, if the influence of promises comparativdy vague in 
their meaning, and indefinitely distant in their fcdfilment^ 
could produce, under God, the martyr piety of Abel, the 
dauntless fidelity of Enoch, the persevering obedience of 
Noah, the missionary pilgrimage of Abraham, and the self- 
sacrificing zeal of Moses — if the comparatively feeble influ- 
ences of the Jewish dispensation could create, under God, 
those splendid constellations of excellence which glow and 
bum in the Epistle to the Hebrews — who shall set limits 
to that moral greatness and Christian devotedness which the 
mightier influences of the Gospel should produce ? To know 
that a whole economy has existed for us — ^that is, for the 
Church of which we are members — that for us its heroes lived 
and its martyrs died — to know that for us that economy of a 
thousand years was at last dismissed, as for us it had at first 
been called into being, leaving to us all its rich accumulations 
of inspired wisdom, godlike example, and moral wealth — 
this alone should surely be suflBcient to teach us the great- 
ness of living for the future, and to kindle in our hearts the 
unquenchable desire of transmitting the great inheritance to 
those who succeed us, not merely unimpaired, but augmented 
by the influence of our own devotedness. But to know that 
that which displaced that economy was the personal advent^ 
the visible humiliation, the actual sacrifice of the Son of 
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God — ^that the eternal Father should have so loved ns as to 
give &om EUs bosom *' the express image of His person " 
— should surely come on us with an effect which should leave 
us no power but that of obedience, no wish but that of mul- 
tiplying our means of serving Him ten-thousandfold. Before 
that gift could have been bestowed, the ocean of the Divine 
benevolence must have been stirred in all its unfathomable 
depths — should the shallow stream of our gratitude be only 
rippled on the surfiace? Of all His infinite resources He 
freely gave the sum — of the mite-like penury of our nature 
shall we return him only a part ? To know that He who was 
rich should for our sakes have become poor — ^that the second 
Person in the mysterious Godhead should have personally 
descended to our rescue — descended from one depth of 
faumitiation to another, till He had reached a depth which 
made it impossible for Divine condescension itself to stoop 
lower — this is knowledge which, as it has moved all heaven, 
should surely be sufiicient to move and agitate all earth. To 
hear that event succeeded by the signs and sounds of another 
advent — ^the advent of the Holy Spirit — ^to find that thus each 
of the three Persons in the awful and mysterious Godhead is 
infinitely interested in our recovery — that there has actually 
been disclosed in consequence a new bond of their ineffable 
union in the fact of their co-operation for that recovery — and 
that so intently is the compassion of the Triune God set on the 
object, that no truth is left untaught, no miracle of mercy un* 
performed — no angel or agency unemployed — no part of 
the universe unmoved — no perfection of the Divine nature 
imconcerned — no aspect of the Divine character unexhibited 
which is in the least essential to its accomplishment — surely 
this should leave no portion of the Church at rest, no means 
within its farthest reach untaxed, for the attainment of the 
same end. To find that this is clearly the Divine design — 
that Christ, as the head of the Church on earth, authorita- 
tively requires that each individual Christian surrender him- 
self and live supremely for the conversion of others — that 
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these unite into particular societies for the conyersion of 
greater numbers still — that all these societies in every land 
combine in sympathy and purpose for the salvation of the 
entire race — to find that, as the President of the universe, 
having ** all power in heaven and on earth/' He commands 
and combiQes the sympathies and instrumentality of the 
Church in heaven with that of the Church on earth — as- 
signing to angels the time and the place for their agency in 
Providence, concurring with the movements of His kingdom 
of grace — and to find that, in the same mediatorial capacity. 
He even adds the presence and the power of the Holy Spirit 
himself — surely this should leave no Christian unemployed, 
no Church unrelated, no agency we could invoke in earth or 
heaven to be absent from our combined endeavour to carry 
it into effect And to find that this design is as practicaMe 
as it is obligatory — to hear other Christians avowing their 
readiness to be messengers or martyrs, honoured or ''ac- 
cursed,'' anything or nothing, so that they might be instru- 
mental in promoting it — to see churches selecting and 
sending out such men to carry the Gospel onwards— other 
churches emulating their example — ^to find that each convert 
as he comes into the Church, is expected to proceed to his 
post, and to commence his service — and that each church, 
as it comes into being is expected to enter into the general 
fellowship, and to help forward the common object of the 
whole — to see that the success of one church is rejoiced in 
as the triumph of all, and that if they suspend their song of 
praise for a while, it is only to read over again the command 
which first sent them forth, " Go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature" — only to prostrate 
themselves in prayer for that aid which the Spirit alone can 
impart, and which famishes them with renewed occasion for 
louder triumphs still — this is a spectacle which should surely 
leave no other question on the lips of the individual Christian 
than '* where is my post, and what shall I do ? " and no other 
law for the Church universal than that of entire consecration. 
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Now this was the prayer of Christ, not for the apostles 
only, " but for them also,'' he adds, " who shall believe on 
me through their word ; that they all may be one — ^that the 
world may believe that thou has sent me." Finding them- 
selves acted on by the presence of whatsoever things are 
pure, and lovely, and of good report — ^by hallowed and 
benevolent influences from every quarter, and from the 
remotest period of the Church — finding themselves sur- 
rounded by lofty examples of Christian devotedness — ^and 
ever standing in the presence of His wondrous cross. He 
prayed that they might feel themselves impelled to make 
His consecration the model and motive of their own, that 
God might be glorified, and man be saved. 

Be it remembered also, that there is a sense in which we 
of the present day sustain the accumulated responsibility of 
the eighteen centuries which have revolved since that prayer 
was uttered. In each succeeding age, "the truth" to which 
that prayer referred, has been exercising its consecrating 
influence, and instrumentally creating eminent examples of 
moral power — examples of conscientiousness which treated 
no duty as unwelcome, and which evaded no obligation — of 
fidelity, which spared no sin, nor allowed any iniquity, how- 
ever splendid and powerful, to pass unrebuked — of courage, 
which cowered before no opposition, and shrank from no 
conflict— of enlarged benevolence, which knew no limits to 
its plans and toils and travails for the welfare of man — of 
Christian self-abandonment, which swore eternal devotedness 
to Christ, though in the presence of the flames which were 
kindled for its martyrdom — and of love for man, which even 
in. those flames wept over the misery of the world, and 
agonized in prayer for its recovery. These examples are not 
lost. Though their memory is not embalmed in the volume 
of inspiration, their influence has been really added to that 
of patriarchs and prophets, of apostles and primitive saints. 
Whether we are conscious of its stimulating power .or not^ 
we are all at this moment reaping its advantages, and are 
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consequently standing nnder the weight of an increased 
responsibility. And to this is also to be added the influence 
acting on us from the prophetic disclosures of the future. 
The torch which the hand of prophecy holds up throws its 
beams onward to the consummation of all things. By this 
light we catch glimpses of noble examples yet to arise, and 
f of glories yet to dawn. Many are seen running to and fro 
with the messafje of salvation — ^multitudes flocking to cm- 
brace it — angels pouring destruction on its foes — moun- 
tainous obstacles rolled from its path — ^nations walking in 
its light — ^heaven and earth celebrating its triumphs — and 
Christ encircled by His redeemed myriads and receiving the 
homage of the universe. One of the obvious intentions of 
these disclosures is, that by the certain prospect they afford 
of ultimate success the Church may be encouraged to act 
out its Divine design, and to throw all its sanctified energies 
into the object of the world's recovery. This is the effect 
which they have had on many of its members in every age. 
" Having seen them afar off,'' and caught their inspiration, 
the martyr for Christ has embraced the block — the minister 
has startled the slumbering Church — the missionary has 
gone forth to awake the sleeping world — ^the saint, like 
David, has exclaimed in death, "let the whole earth be 
filled with his glory" — and the Church has echoed with 
the response of thousands, adding, " Amen and amen." And 
for us the light of prophecy stiU bums, that on us it may 
produce the same effects. * 

And shall it not produce them? If there be any virtue — 
here there is nothing else — and shall we not copy it? If 
there be any praise — ^here nothing but praise awaits the 
devoted Christian — ^and shall we not aspire to win it? Oh, 
if there existed a certain method of extinguishing all human 
misery, and replenishing the world with joy, would you not 
desire to promote it? Such a method there is — all the trea- 
sures of eternity have been lavished on it — all creation is 
groaning and travailing in pain together for want of it — ^and 
VOL n. G 
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all the voices of heaven and earth are urging yon to take 
part in it. If yon knew of a scheme so vast in its sweep as 
to subordinate all other plans to its own design — so varied 
in its workings as to demand the strenuous activity of every 
agent in the universe — and yet so self-sufficient as absolutely 
to stand in need of none, would you not count it the highest 
honour to take part in it? Need I remind you that such a 
plan there is ? — ^that in the arrangements of that plan a post 
of activity is assigned to each of you — and that in that post 
which awaited your coming into the world, the whole of your 
consecrated influence was bespoken from eternity? If we could 
tell you of an end so great that all other ends stand to it 
only in the relation of means — ^so lofty that there is nothing 
higher — so glorious that everything else is honoured by serv- 
ing it — ^would you not pant to be identified with it? Need 
I remind you that such an end there is? — ^that the one point, 
the sole end, to which everything in the universe of God is 
tending, is to the praise of the glory of His grace — that apart 
from that end nothing is great or good; that connected with 
it nothing is mean or little — ^that it hallows whatever it 
touches, and ennobles whatever it employs — ^that, conse- 
quently, it is our highest wisdom to form such a plan, each 
one for himself, as shall link us on to that infinite ultimate 
end as its humble willing agents, as shall appropriate 
all oui* moments and all our powers to its grand designs? 
If we could tell you of a day when all the virtue and holy 
excellence in the universe shall be collected together in the 
presence of God, and all the holy beings in the universe shall 
be convened together to admire and to praise it, and when 
God himself shall applaud it in language with which eternity 
shall never cease to resound — ^would you not cheerfully give 
all the world, were it yours, to share in the transports of that 
day? Need I remind you that such a day there will be? — 
that Christ himself will preside over its transactions — ^and 
that inconceivable eternal blessedness will be His certain 
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award to every one present devoted to His service? If, in 
the revolutions of time, there should come a period when 
events should thicken — ^when all the agencies of Providence 
should seem urged into unusual activity, and all things seem 
rushing to that final issue — ^would you not long to live at 
that time, and take part in its eventful scenes? Need I re- 
mind you that that time has come — that that period is the 
present? Brethren, we stand in the midst of a scheme which 
imites us with all the past, and is in progress for all the 
future. " Upon us the ends of the world are come "' — ^upon 
our heads the relations, influences, and consequent responsi- 
bilities of all the past meet and rest; and to us the ends of 
the earth, the remotest generations of time, and all the holy 
beings and interests in the universe are looking for corre- 
sponding fidelity and zeaL Whoever may deem it necessary 
to form plans of independent action, we are surely exempted 
from that necessity, for we ourselves form part of a plan in 
which every being, from the loftiest archangel to the lowliest 
saint, has his course assigned, and every holy act its appointed 
effect — so that the only solicitude left for us is, how best wp 
may satisfy its high requirements. Boast who may of exten- 
sive relations and influences, this plan connects us with every 
being and agency the past has known, and places in our 
hand lines of interminable relation and influence with all the 
universal and endless future. Tremble who may under a 
sense of responsibility, " Upon us the ends of the world are 
come.'' Our very position consecrates us to the loftiest ser- 
vice, loads us with the weightiest obligation, surrounds us 
with anxious eyes and cries of solicitude from every quarter 
of the Divine dominions. For the Church to be faithful 
now, is to save the world. Now, if ever, the weak should 
be " as David, and David as an angel of the Lord.'' Now, 
if ever, prayer should wrestle, liberality should bring forth 
its richest oSering — ^its last mite; the Church should unite, 
and clothe itself with zeal For now, if ever, crowns may 
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be gained, and kingdoms won, and a world, in the crisis of 
its danger, be saved — crowns to be cast at the feet of Christ, 
kingdoms of which Christ is rightful Lord, and a world 
from which He is destined to derive His richest revenues of 
praise for ever. 



SEEMON VI. 

THE INTEECESSION OF CHRIST. 

1 John ii. 1. — ^^ My tittle children, these things write I nnto yon that ye 
sin not ; and if any man sin we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesns Christ the righteous." 

Tbob is temple-language, derived from the act of the High 
Priest on the great day of atonement. On that day the 
entire economy was summed up within the veil. He who 
had not been present at that intercessory scene had not seen 
the heart of the Jewish dispensation. We too have an 
Advocate with the Father ; and in His advocacy, within the 
heavenly veil, the Christian economy, as a system of media- 
tion, reaches its loftiest point. 

But why is this advocacy here referred to? A man is 
supposed to have sinned ; a fact which loses none of its 
tremendous significance by its frequency; a fact which, 
familiar as it may be to us, can never become ordinary or 
indijfferent to the government of God ; — every sin having all 
the freshness and enormity of a first sin to it — a sin contain- 
ing a possible universe of eviL But here is a sin of peculiar 
turpitude. " There is, indeed, a .sin unto death " (says the 
apostle), including, I suppose, the rejection of atonement, 
intercession, Christianity itself. And the sin before us is 
supposed to be only one step short of that ; yet even for 
this there is mercy. Here is guilt so great that it is made 
hypothetical, yet confronted by an actual provision of mercy 
— ^the last conceivable aggravation of guilt met by the highest 
conceivable reach and arrangement of forgiveness ; — a man 
who has exhausted all the ordinary resources of grace, but 
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whose last effort at sin brings to light, and puts in stress, 
an expedient of mercy which leaves even his fears nothing to 
desire. 

This, then, is our subject — Guilt of the deepest aggravation, 
met by Mediation of transcendent efficacy. 

I 

First, here is supposed to be guilt of the devest aggrava- 
tion. To imagine that the apostle merely means that sin 
admits of forgiveness, is to ignore all that goes before, and 
much that comes after. He has despatched the subject of 
ordinary sin and its forgiveness. " If we confess our sins, 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness." He has conducted his readers 
through the grand temple of Christian truth, where God is 
seen to be light, and where Christ is seen reflecting that 
light, as the light of life, on the great brotherhood of Chris- 
tian souls — and they are seen in the calm ecstacy of fellow- 
ship, pressing in, getting nearer, opening their souls that 
God might flow through them, that their joy might be full 
But why docs he take them into this temple, and lift this 
veil, and lead them into this radiance, and point them to 
this Divine communion, and thrill them with this delight? 
That they " sin not " — " These things write I imto you that 
ye sin not." This is to be the great practical result of the 
whole — the extinction of sin in the heart. Christianity, indeed, 
has higher and ulterior ends. But its first great aim is the 
extinction of sin. Till this is done, nothing is done. When 
this is done, the way is open for all that God can bestow, or 
man receive. Beyond, all is blessedness and eternal life. 
But for man — the sinner — the extinction of sin is its 
primary tendency and terminus. In forgiving the penitent 
at first, it says to him, " Go, and sin no more." It takes 
him to the cross that he may hear a voice, never to be for- 
gotten, say, ''that ye sin not" It offers him the highest 
aid — God's own Holy Spirit — that he sin not Its angels 
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rejoice over one sinner that repenteth, because in his first 
tear over sin they see the earnest of the coming day when he 
will sin no more. The sum of all its commands and pro- 
mises — the moral and meaning of the entire system of Chris- 
tianity — is, that ye sin not And the apostle even adds, " he 
that is bom of God doth not sin — cannot sin — ^because he is 
bom of God." As a Christian, he cannot sin. In propor- 
tion as Christianity has taken effect on him, he cannot sin — 
he acquires a moral incapacity for sin — ^loathes, resents, and 
resists it 

Now it is, I apprehend, of such a one, conscious of sin, 
that the apostle speaks in the text It is not of a David 
before he has agonized in penitence, and has tasted, the 
sweets of forgiveness — ^but suppose him to have repeated his 
sin after he had wrilten the 51st psalm. It is not of the 
prodigal before he had said, "I will arise and go to my 
father;'' but suppose that after his father had run to him, 
and yearned over him, and adorned him, he had again wan- 
dered off, and wasted his substance in riotous living. It is 
not of Thomas before he had seen the print of the nails — 
but suppose that he had returned to his scepticism after- 
wards. It is not of Peter before the heart-probing question, 
"Lovest thou me?" — ^but suppose that he had afterwards 
''denied the Lord that bought him." If any man should sin 
under such circumstances — it matters not under what tempt- 
ing influences, nor what the special form of his sin — the case 
is supposed to be possible — and the question is, does the 
Gospel provide for it? The man is supposed to have ago- 
nized at the strait gate — to have made some progress in the 
narrow way — to have wept at the cross — ^to have broken 
bread at the table of the Lord — to have felt happy and at 
home at the throne of grace — to have had many a success- 
ful struggle with sin — to have had light from the face of God 
fall upon his own — to have felt the most tender and melting 
influences which Christianity supplies; — and yet he is con- 
scious of subsequent sins leaving behind a deep stain of guilt; 
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— and the question is, what provision does the Gospel make 
for such a man? 

The time was, perhaps, when, in the first flash of Christian 
confidence, he deemed such guilt ajs he is now conscious of 
impossible ; and, therefore, would have rejected such a ques- 
tion as I am now asking as unnecessary, or, as the text puts 
it, as merely hypothetical. And yet I have no doubt that in 
all our congregations there are those for whom thk is the 
question ; those who are carrying about in their bosom the 
festering sore of a wounded conscience — the burden of unpar- 
doned sin — ^a gloomy sense of insecurity which enervates 
their best efibrts at recovery — who wonder how it will be 
with them when they come to die — ^who see clouds rising and 
settling over the valley of the shadow of death — and feel, at 
times, as if they had exhausted all the ordinary means of 
mercy. 

I do not intend by this that they who are the most con- 
scious of guilt, and the most prone to despair of mercy, are 
commonly the most guilty. On the contrary, the more guilty 
a man is, the less conscious of guilt he may be. He may 
have felt more concern at his first conscious transgression 
than at all the subsequent sins of his life added together. A 
pure spirit falling into one sin would probably be conscious 
of greater agony than any one present has ever felt at all his 
sins combined. But suppose a man to be both chargeable 
with the aggravated form of guilt we have described, and to 
be proportionally conscious of that aggravation, does the 
Gospel contain an adequate remedy ? 

IL 

Now, secondly, the text meets this surpassing guUt by 
mediation of transcendent efficacy, " If any man so sin, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the right- 
eous." Other aspects of our Lord's mediation, besides that 
of His advocacy, might have been pointed to for this purpose, 
His atoning death. His resurrection, and His exaltation. Bat 
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we have Divine authority for saying, that His intercession 
sums up and transcends them alL Not that either of these 
facts is to be viewed as standing apart from the others. The 
last presupposes the first, and the first looks foi-ward to the 
last. But regarding them as a series — ^parts of one whole — 
we have, I repeat, Divine authority for affirming that the 
intercession of Christ is the sum and application of the 
whole. For " Who " — asks the apostle Paul — " who is he that 
condemneth? It is Christ that died; yea, rather, that is 
risen again; who is even at the right hand of God ; who also 
inaketh intercession for us ?" "It is Christ that died." The 
atoning death of Christ, then, lies at the foimdation of the 
whole. Hence the language immediately following our text, 
" He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
but also for the sins of the whole world." Atonement — 
propitiation — ^is the broad, deep, world-wide!' basis of that 
pyramid which climbs the skies, and of which intercession is 
the topstona And the death of Christ alone — ^whether it be 
re<rarded as a sacrifice for us, or as an exhibition of the love 
of Grod, ought to be sufficient to satisfy the fears of the 
guiltiest, as it is sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
violated law. 

The great want of the penitent is, the means of restoration 
to God ; and, taking him into the presence of the cross, the 
Gospel tells him, " it is Christ that died." As if it had said, 
"Here is an answer to every objection; for here is a being 
who unites in himself all the conditions of a perfect sacrifice, 
and He dies for you." You say He should be sinless; for 
He only can pay the debt who owes nona And such was 
Christ; "He did no sin." "He was the Lamb without 
blemish and without spot ;" one on whom the law had no 
previous claim, and to whom it could point as the embodi- 
ment and exemplar of all its demands. You say, it should 
be One who has the right of self-disposal. Only He can 
become responsible to God for us, who himself knows no 
responsibility or superior. And such was Christ " Being 
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in the fonn of God, he made himself of no reputation; be 
took upon him the form of a servant." "He ^rai^c himself 
for us." You say that He must be one able to vindicate tiie 
interests of the being whose government He represents; 
otherwise, he might be degrading law in the very act of pro- 
fessedly honouring it, and deceiving man, though dying with 
the intention of saving him. But such was Christ " He 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God." " He was 
God manifest in the flesh." " And how much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who through the eternal Spirit — through his 
Divine nature — offered himself up without spot, purge your 
conscience from dead works?" Do you ask the extent of 
His self-devotement ? The cross speaks for itself It was 
" obedience unto death, even the death of the cross." No 
part or property of His Person was withheld. All that could 
be impaired was given. In every previous step of His 
earthly course He had been the will of God incarnated. But 
the highest possible act of obedience was yet to come. It 
was on the threshold of that act He said, " Now is the Son 
of man glorified" — the very ideal of sacrifice was about to be 
realized in His atoning death. " Father, glorify thy name." 
All the feelings and desires of His life were collected and 
concentrated in that grand sacrificial act, which was the embo- 
diment of all law, and the expression of all love. " He gave 
HBISELP for us." And here, too, is the highest conceivable 
illustration of the love of God. " He so loved the world." 
He might have so loved it as to clothe the heavens in sack- 
cloth on account of its impending doom. He might have so 
loved it as to delay, for ages, the execution of its doom — 
despatching embassies of mourning, lamentation, and woe, 
from heaven to earth. But " He so loved us as to give 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish but have everlasting life." If the cross 
does not embody and express the heart of God, what can ? It 
is infinite love labouring to expound, agonizing to utter, the 
fubiLSs of infinite lova Beyond this He cannot go, even 
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Se cannot go. It leaves nothing further for the heart of 
Grod to desire, nothing greater to bestow. 

Now, should not the penitent himself be satisfied with that 
■which satisfies the heart of Grod ? By the death of Christ, 
the law of God is more gloriously maintained than ever it 
had been foully resisted. Here is more than equivalence. 
The reparation made is infinite. Moral government gains by 
it — is infinitely enriched. To say that it merely vindicates 
government, is to disparage it. " Herein is love" — ^love so 
vast that no inferior arrangement could satisfy and give 
utterance to it. And never, till we behold in the. propitiatory 
sa^irifice of Christ an expression of the infinitude of Grod's 
holy love, can we see it in its true light, or estimate its 
higher design as an illustration of the character of GoA But 
this seen, fear is banished, and hope inspired; and the peni- 
tent feels that he has an adequate answer to every accusa- 
tion, in the simple but grand declaration. " It is Christ that 
died." 

2. Granted, you say — granted that He "died the just for the 
unjust," what proof have I that his sacrifice was accepted ? 
The unsatisfied and inflexible law may have detained Him in 
the tomb. Thus reasoned an apostle, " If Christ be not raised, 
your faith is vain, ye are yet in your sins." But why should 
they be yet in their sins ? They — the parties addressed — 
had practically forsaken their sins. If men are saved by 
repentance, they had repented. If men are saved by a return 
to obedience, they had so returned. If men are saved by 
faith, they had believed. If men are saved when repentance, 
obedience, and faith are united, they were entitled to salva- 
tion, for all the three were exemplified in them. Yet the 
apostle affirms that they were still in their sins, if Christ be 
not raised. The atonement contains the explanation. If 
Christ be not raised, there is no proof of its acceptance. And 
the absence of all proof of its acceptance could only be 
accounted for on the supposition of its inadequacy. And if 
the atonement be inadequate — that is, if there be no atone- 
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ment — our tears of repentance are vain — our confidence lias 
been misplaced — ^we are yet in the grasp of justice, and 
under the condemnation of our sins. But " now is Christ 
raised •" and the converse consequences follow. The seal 
gave way ; the stone receded before Him. He stood at the 
mouth of the sepulchre radiant with immortality. " He is 
not there, he is risen, as he said.'' It was not possible that 
He "should be holden of death." And His resurrection 
demonstrates the acceptance of His atonement, as the accept- 
ance of His atonement demonstrates its sufficiency. " Who 
is he that condemneth ? It is Christ that died ; yea^ rather 
that is risen agaiiL'' 

3. But granted, it may be said — granted that He thus 
" died for our sins, and that He rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures,'' what warrant have I for believ- 
ing that He is invested with any power to aid me ? " God 
also hath highly exalted Uul" As His death was a grand 
compensative arrangement in the government of God, so His 
exaltation is the reward of His obedience unto deatL All 
power is His in heaven and on earth. Yes, one spot there 
is in the universe where centre all authority, dignity, and 
power; — that spot is at the right hand of God; — ^and the 
sole occupant of that spot is He who wears our nature ; — 
and all the resources He holds, He holds not for himself but 
for us. " Who, then, is he that condemneth ? It is Christ 
that died ; yea, rather, that is risen again ; who is even at 
the right hand of God." 

4. But granted that He is there (it may be said), how 
know we that His state there is not one of mere grand 
repose; that He retains the condescension and sympathy 
which distinguished Him when on earth ? What, know you 
not, " it is Christ that died, that is risen, that is exalted, and 
that he also maketh intercession for us," This is a climax 
to which nothing can be added — ^a climax which, by leading 
us upward step by step, conducts us up to the very throne 
of God — places us there by the side of Jesus Christ the 
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righteous — calls on us to listen to His intercession for us — 
and to say, if we can, what more cotdd be done to allay our 
fears, and to secure our acceptance. 

But how is the intercession of Christ carried on ? This 
is a question more curious than important, one which the 
anxious penitent would hardly stop to ask I answer it, 
therefore, as briefly as possible. In favour of the view 
which regards the intercession of Christ not as verbal, 
but as practical, it is to be remembered that that which 
constitutes its essence — that which forms the ground on 
which pardon is bestowed on the penitent is, the infinite 
and unchanging value of the atonement. A verbal reference 
to its value would be a mere adjunct of intercession ; it is 
not the thing itself. That which really intercedes is His 
love and His life expressed in the blood which was shed 
upon the cross. Hence it is represented as speaking — 
" speaking better things than the blood of AbeL" Not that 
any audible sound actually emanated from Abel's corpse — 
no articulate remonstrance arose from the spot saturated 
with his blood, yet there was an appeal which God could 
hear. " Thy brother's blood crieth to me from the ground." 
In that murdered form there was an appeal to God, as the 
righteous Governor of the world, that He would avenge His 
outraged image. Hence, also, the high priest — when on the 
great day of atonement he entered within the veil to inter- 
cede for Israel — uttered no verbal petition. It was the 
blood sprinkled in solemn silence which really pleaded with 
God. So Christ " appears in the presence of God for us." 
His appearance there is a perpetual appeal in our behalf. 
His presence there in our nature — as the Being who made 
expiation for sin — is a visible memorial of the fact that 
atonement has been made ; and a perpetual appeal to the 
justice and mercy, the truth and compassion of God on 
behalf of the penitent. 

Now, all the encouragement which the intercession of 
Christ is calculated to afford is intended to descend and 
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alight on the head of the earthly suppliant as he benda 
at the footstool of mercy. And what richer encouragement 
could the avarice of human fear desire? What stronger 
Avarrant could God himself supply? Let me point to a 
parallel case — a faint illustration of the subject — drawn 
from the former dispensation: — No part of the temple- 
service was so impressive — so calculated to fill the imagina- 
tion — as the scene in which, on the great day of atonement, 
the high priest entered within the veil In that act (as I 
have already said) the whole round of temple services was 
summed up. Every attendant circumstance — ^the sanctity of 
the veil, which the people dared not approach, nor even the 
priests to touch; the fact that only one man of all the 
Imman race was permitted to lift that veil, and to pass 
within ; the rareness of ikab occurrence, for even to him it 
was accessible only once a year ; and the awful being, the 
ineffable mystery that resided there — all conspired to fill the 
mind with the profoundest awe, and to set forth the sacred 
]iature of drawing near to God in prayer. Now suppose, 
among the thousands that came up to Jerusalem at that 
annual solemnity, there enters the temple, with fear and 
trembling, a penitent Israelite. Like the publican that went 
up to the temple to pray, he is burdened with a sense of 
enormous guilt. He durst not lift up so much as his eyes 
to heaven, but smites upon his breast He would fain en- 
treat for mercy, but dreads lest, by so doing, he should 
aggravate his guilt. Now, at the moment when the high 
priest went within the veil, how powerfully might this de- 
jected and desponding penitent have been urged and en- 
couraged to lift up his own voice for mercy ! " It is true 
you are a sinner " (a pious friend might have said to him) — 
"you cannot well overrate the enormity of your guilt, but 
then do not underrate the mercy of God through an atone- 
ment Has He not promised that, on the ground of sacri- 
fice. He will forgive the broken and contrite spirit ? Do not 
all the appointments of the economy, and all the services of 
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the temple, centre in the sacrifices ? Do not all the daily 
and diversified sacrifices of the whole year centre, and find 
their completion, in the sacrifice just ofiered by the head 
and high priest of our nation ? And does not his sacrifice 
find its high application and end in the blood-sjyrinkling on 
the mercy-seat ? And is not the high priest, at this moment, 
within the veil presenting it to God? Now, tlien, naw, 
while he is there pleading in Qur behalf — now, while God is 
in the act of accepting the offering — now, ask for remission, 
cry for mercy, and, as far as the east is from the west, so far 
will he remove our transgressiopis from us." What an 
encouragement was this to pray ! 

The application of all this is obvioua " We have a great 
high priest, who is passed into the heavens, Jesus, the Son 
of God.'' "We have an advocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous." Now, suppose the intercession of Christ 
were at present unknown to you — unknoAvn to the world 
You have, let it be supposed, long since emerged from the 
darkness of sin into the light of a large amount of Christian 
truth ; but, though standing in that light, you have sinned. 
You have not purposed to sin — that would be inconsistent 
with the very idea of the Christian character; but your 
purposes not to sin have not always been strong enough 
to restrain the evil tendencies of your nature. How often 
have you left the throne of grace radiant with hope, and con- 
fident of security ! How often have you had to return to it 
again to confess that your hope was premature, and your con- 
fidence misplaced? Could all your broken vqws take shape 
and become visible, what altars would be seen overturned, 
what temples in ruins! Could the sins which have led to 
this unhappy result take form and be seen, what dark and 
demon shapes would come into view — ^foul enough to amaze 
you that they could ever have been the means of your guilty 
infatuation ! Could your own thoughts respecting your con- 
dition — your passing reflections and fears respecting your 
own character — take shape and be seen, what drooping and 
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disheartened forms would appear, and how haggard and 
ominous the looks they would be seen to ca^t towards the 
future ! And could form be given to your apprehensions of 
God— could they be painted to the eye as guilt makes them 
present to your mind — what dark clouds would be seen round 
about His throne, and what aspects of terror looking forth 
from those clouds ! All confidence in yoursdf you have lost, 
while you feel as if confidence in God would be presumption. 
At the same time, you know that His mercy you must have 
or perish — ^that if a single ray of hope remain, it must come 
direct from the throne of God. 

From what quarter, then, shall we draw the encoura^ment 
which shall induce you, not merely to approach the mercy- 
seat, but to approach it in the assured confidence of Divine 
acceptance? What is the condition on which you would con- 
sent to go, to-day, or to-morrow, at any given hour, and fall 
down before God in prayer, in the full expectation of mercy? 
Would you feel emboldened to do this, could you be assured 
that at the moment when you. were falling before God you 
should be accompanied by the earnest intercessions of eveiy 
Christian friend whose name you know and revere? You 
believe that "the effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availeth much " — ^that the intercession of Abraham sus- 
pended, for a time, the descending fire which destroyed 
Sodom — ^that the prayer of Moses held back the arm of Grod 
from destro3ring Israel — that the prayer of Elijah opened and 
shut the windows of heaven. Now, would you deem it a 
sufficient encouragement to go to God in the way we have 
described could we guarantee that, in the same hour, every 
righteous man in all our various Christian denominations 
should enter into his closet, and supplicate God in your 
behalf? Or, beyond this, could we assemble together, in 
your behalf, a solemn convocation of all the Christian 
Churches upon earth — could we bring all flesh before God — 
could we enlist for you all the power of prayer which exists 
at present upon earth — ^and, carrying the supposition out to 
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the utmost, could we even ensure to you the mightier sup- 
plications of the Church above — of all its thrones and 
dominions, principalities and powers — ^were all the created 
universe to obtain a special audience of God, and to surround 
His throne together, for the sole object of entreating Him in 
your behalf — could you doubt of your success? Could you 
refuse to pray, if you knew that your prayers would thus be 
seconded and urged by the combined importunity of all the 
holy creation in prayer? 

But what if in that solemn hour, when the violent were 
taking heaven for you by force — ^if at the very crisis when 
their prayers had risen to strong crying and tears — what if 
then the Church should, for the first time, hear the announce- 
ment, " If any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous " — ^what if then you could behold 
the Great Advocate himself come forth and stand at the 
golden altar — and what if you should hear Him announce, 
" I will pray the Father for you "' — ^^Oh, what a day of hope 
would forthwith dawn upon your soul — ^your fears would be 
forgotten, your unbelief exchanged for exidtation — ^you would 
feel that having Him for an advocate, you could dispense 
with all inferior aid — that even your own feeble suppli- 
cations became invested, in His hands, with the force of 
Omnipotence. 

But you need no vision to reveal and certify this glorious 
truth. You believe that Jesus Christ the righteous is our 
advocate with the Father — that He "ever liveth to make 
intercession for us" — ^in other words, you believe — for this is 
the meaning, the heart of the doctrine — that all that Christ 
18, all He has done, all the relations He sustains to God, and 
all His resources for man — the whole is, at this moment, 
freely and fuUy available for you. Now, you cannot thouoht- 
fully pass in review all that belongs to this glorious fact, 
without feeling that every part of it shames you out of your 
guilty fears, and impels you to go boldly to the tlirone of 
grace. 

VOL. u. H 
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1. Think/ it is Jesus Christ who is your advocate — Jesus 
Christ. The very name is identical with compassion, mercy, 
love. Jesus Christ — the very sound is music, and calls up 
a host of the tenderest associations. Does it not remind yon 
that, when on earth, He had ears only for one sound, and 
that was the voice of penitence confessing sin; eyes only for 
one sight — the spectacle of human want and woe? He re- 
membered only that we were perishing, and felt only that 
He could save. Does it not remind you of lessons steeped 
in love, of remonstrances and invitations mingled with tears? 
Does it not recall the scenes at the gate of Nain, and the 
grave of Lazarus; in the family at Bethany, and in the 
" upper room"? Does it not bring back Gethsemane, and 
"the place called Calvary," and the sepulchre, and the 
scene in which "he shewed them his hands and his feet*'? 
Blessed Saviour! why did son*ow come to Thee to have its 
tears wiped away? Why did guilt fall at Thy feet with an 
uplifted eye of hope? Why did unsheltered weakness nm, 
as by instinct, to take sanctuary in Thy presence? and peni- 
tence lay bare its wounds to catch the balm that fell from 
Thy lips? Why? " Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ." And ye know that all that grace is now at the altar 
of intercession, ready to interpose for you. 

2. But if His being Christ the compassionate implies Hia 
willingness to intercede. His being " Jesus Christ the right- 
eous" denotes His power. It iini)lies, not merely that, being 
righteous, He needs no intercession for himself — ^this is the 
least and lowest thing implied. It implies tliat He can plead 
for the unrighteous — plead for them with all the power of a 
righteous being ; that His very intercession is righteous — 
that it possesses aU the force of authority and law — of the 
very laws which we had armed against us ; so that now, " if 
we confess our sins, God is faithful and just — not merely 
compassionate but just in forgiving us." Justice itself comes 
over, and stands at our side, and pleads for us. Sinai unites 
with Calvary. It imi^ies that the intercession of Christ re- 
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poses on His character — ^looks back to the whole of His 
earthly history — ^takes in all the righteousness of His life — 
includes Bethlehem and Calvary, with all that lies between. 
It implies that, while upon earth, nothing He did was done 
for himself — that whatever He did was done solely for man 
— and that, as our Intercessor, the entire merit of the whole 
ascends as incense with the prayers of the suppliant 

3. Remember, too, that we have not only such an advocate 
before the throne, but that He who fills the throne is a 
Father — our Father — implying that we have an intercessor 
in the very heart of God — that his own fatherly heart pleads 
for us; that the intercession of Christ implies no original 
imwillingness on the part of God to forgive — but that, on 
the contrary. He so loved the world as to make this provision 
— ^make it as the only means of gratifying His love. He is 
our Father — ^reminding us that He requires intercession, in 
no other sense, and for no other reason, than that on which 
Christ renders it— that, in this respect, they might even 
exchange offices — that even in the act of intercession the 
language of Christ is strictly true : " He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father also;" and the still more remarkable 
language : "Ask in my name ; and I do not say that I will 
pray the Father for you, for the Father himself loveth you, 
because ye have loved me.'' 

4. To this nothing can be added. Brethren, there is no 
reason in Ood why the guiltiest present should not be for- 
given — there is no reason in God why the guiltiest man at 
this moment on the face of the earth should not-find mercy. 
For the atonement — ^the ground of mercy — ^was made, not for 
sins of a certain kind merely, nor for a certain number of sins, 
but for Sin. It was a moral compensation for a moral evil — 
for sin as sin. And hence (says the apostle), "He is the pro- 
pitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world ; " so that, if you were not only the 
guiltiest man on the face of the earth, but even if you could 
gather into your own individual person the guilt of every 
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other human being, there is still no reason in God why you 
should not be freely and fiiUy forgiven, " For the blood of 
Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth from all sin." And then, while 
the atonement is for sin as sin, the intercession of Christ is 
for the sinner as suppliant. And if, as I have said, the 
meaning, the hearty of the doctrine be, that all the resources 
of Christ are at this moment freely available to you, then 
there is no reason in Christ — ^no reason in the universe — ^why 
you should not be " accepted in the Beloved." 

Possibly, however, you may now be ready to shift your 
ground. Admitting that there is no reason in God why you 
should not obtain mercy, you may be ready to confess that 
your great reason for dismay is in yourself — ^that you have 
so often recovered and relapsed — sinned and sorrowed, only 
to sin again — and all this while standing within sight of the 
cross of Christ — that you begin to question your own sus- 
ceptibility to the renewing influence of the Holy Spirit 
The readiness of God to pardon you profess to admit, but 
your own readiness to repent and forsake sin you more than 
question. Possibly there may be ample ground why you 
should take this low view of your character. I would say 
nothing to lessen, but everything to deepen your humility. 
But do not deceive yourself In putting away from you the 
consolation I offer — and in doing this under the idea that 
you are only condemning yourself — ^you are doing despite 
to the Spirit of grace. You are still questioning the willing- 
ness of God to renew you. His power to do it you surely 
would not question. You cannot doubt the ability of the 
infinite Spirit to " create you anew in Christ Jesus." To do 
this is as much a Divine work, in a sense, as to provide for 
your forgiveness. And can you doubt His readiness to 
give to you "a new heart and a right spirit"? This is the 
great promise of the dispensation under which you liva The 
agency and outpouring of the Spirit was the first great gift 
obtained by the intercession of Christ. "It is" (said He) 
"expedient for you that I go away." And when He went 
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from the place of sacrifice, and stood in the presence of God 
for US — ^when He arrived there to find that the incense of 
His offering had preceded Him, and had filled the entire 
temple with its odours — ^He found also that the Spirit him- 
self was waiting to descend to plead and strive vdth men, 
while He became their advocate with the Father. And still 
Christ is interceding, and the Spirit is acting. Not only, 
therefore, is there no reason in God why you should not 
obtain the renewal you need, as it is a part of the great 
work of human salvation, there is every reason in God why 
you should. The same 'infinite love, which led Him to pro- 
vide for your redemption by the atonement, now leads Him 
to seek your renewal by the agency of the Holy Spirit. Dis- 
believe this, and you are committing the only sin which can 
make your recovery impossible; doubt this, and you are 
defrauding Christ of the joy which was set before Him— 
robbing Him of a pleasure greater than the songs of angels 
can impart Absent yourself from the throne of grace, and 
you are staying away from the only place of meeting — of 
contact — ^between the soul and its Saviour. Go there, and 
cry for mercy ; and your voice, ere it reaches the ear of God, 
shall fall in and blend with the voice of Him "whom the 
Father heareth always/' And if there be truth in the text — 
if any veracity in the word of God — your prayer becomes 
His desire — your success becomes identified with His honour; 
so that in representing himself as your advocate, He is, in 
effect, pledging himself to your salvation. 

And, now, why was this glorious truth placed on record ? 
Precisely for the same reason the apostle assigns for record- 
ing the preceding truths — " that ye sin not." He knew that 
a sense of insecurity makes the soul sidlen, and obedience 
impossible. He knew the force of the sentiment, "Then 
shall I run in the path of thy commandments when thou 
hast enlarged my heart " — that it is only as the soul is set 
free from the bondage of sin and fear that it bounds away 
in the path of duty, and soars where before it hardly crept 
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For " love casteth out fear." Happy they who repair to the 
mercy-seat, only to leave there their sense of guilt, who go 
to the throne of grace, only to bring away with them a 
portion of its royalty — to become themselves living and 
sceptred powers, who rely on their Lord s intercession, only 
to " go and sin no more/' 

For another practical result of this is, that they themselves 
are prepared to intercede for others. Christian parents and 
friends, can those dear to you point to yoii, and say, We 
have intercessors — human advocates — with the Father? 
Whatever else you may have done for them, if you have not 
yet wrestled in prayer for them, you have yet to employ the 
mightiest agency of all at a throne of grace. 

Prayer for the world is the sublimest office of the Church. 
And how cheering the thought, that of all the prayers which 
are thus oflTered — ^making one continued strain of supplica- 
tion — not one ever has been, or can be lost. It is a pra3^er 
for the kingdom of Christ ; and as such it is music in the 
ear of God, of which He loses not a single nota It is a 
prayer for the hastening of His own glory ; and, as such. 
He places it among the perfumed supplications abeady 
offered by the saints of past generations — He places it among 
the last aspirations breathed from the deathbed of David the 
son of Jesse, and of every ancient worthy — among the mighty 
prayers which ascended from the fires of the early martyrs — 
among the loud cries of those whose souls are heard from 
under the altar — among the earnest entreaties of the wide 
creation sighing to be delivered from the bondage, of corrui>- 
tion into the glorious liberty of the children of God. It is a 
prayer for the salvation of a world which He loves ; and, 
with delight. He beholds it flow into that channel into 
which a stream of prayer has been for ages flowing and 
accumulating without a moment's pause — and which shall 
finally overflow, and pour forth a healing flood of heavenly 
grace over the whole eartL " Ye, then, that make mention 
of the Lord, keep not silenca" 
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Pray for the world. That is your office. You are made 
priests unto God. In tliis way our "Advocate with the 
Father " would plead with our lips as well as with His own 
— clothing us in effect with priestly vestments — placing us 
by His side at the altar — putting into our hands a censer 
filled with incense like His own — and thus multiplying the 
voice and power of His own intercession. "The effectual 
fervent .prayer of a righteous man availeth much'' — how 
much the day of judgment alone will disclose. We are not 
yet alive to the efficacy of prayer — the Church of Christ at 
large is not. It is an invisible^ cord by which we can draw 
men towards heaven — it links our weakness to the power of 
God — it invests us with indefinite power over the destiny 
and happiness of the race — its history is the history of 
wonders. But the full efficacy of prayer is as yet unknown, 
for it has never yet been tried — ^we allow it to remain a 
mystery. Like some of the elements of nature, it contains a 
power which, if put forth to the utmost, would infallibly 
change the face of the earth. And the day is hastening on 
when it« efficacy shall be tried on a scale before unknown, 
for " all flesh shall come to pray before the Lord," and Christ 
shall lead their devotions, and shall give to them the infinite 
weight of His own intercession. And, then, when the last 
sin is pardoned, and the last soul saved — ^when nothing shall 
remain but for " the righteous to go away into everlasting 
life," it shall be seen that, like this epistle, the whole Chris- 
tian economy is but God's epistle inscribed to us " that we 
sin not " — that for the utter extinction of our sin and guilt 
we are indebted to Him who is our advocate with the 
Father; — ^and that prayer, in His name, is the niightiest 
instrument for the salvation of the world. 
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TSE EPISTLE TO THE CHUBCH IN SMTBKA. 

Ksv. ii. 8-11. — ** And unto the angel of the chnrch in Smyrna write: These 
things saith the first and the last, which was dead and is alive; I know 
thy works, and tribulation, and poverty, (but thou art rich,) and I 
know the blasphemy of them which say they are Jews, and are not, but 
are the synagogue of Satan. Fear none of those things which thou 
shalt suffer : bcliold, the devil shall cast some of you into prison, that ye 
may be tried; and ye shall have tribulation ten days: be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life. He that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches: He that over- 
cometh shall not be hurt of the second death.*' 

Here, then, is a letter from Christ— one of seven — addressed 
to the seven Asiatic Churches. If you look at them, you will 
find that the structure of each is alika Opening with an 
inscription to the particular Church for which it is intended, 
and of the Divine authority from whom it is sent, each of 
them is found to contain a commendation of whatever in 
that Church was praiseworthy, a rebuke for whatever was 
wrong, followed with counsels and appeals to arouse the 
slumbering, to encourage perseverance, and animate hope; 
and each concludes with a call to universal attention, and a 
promise to the triumphant Christian of distinguished honours 
in the world above. 

But, beyond this similarity of structure, these epistles are 
all characterized by the same general principles ; and the call 
on every man to "hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches," demonstrates that these principles were intended 
for universal application to the Churches of Christ in all 
after times. I have selected the text as the basis of a few 
remarks on some of these great general principles. 
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And, first, our Lord would teach us that His Churches are 
objects of His suprerne regard. More than half a century 
had now elapsed since He had ascended up far above all 
heavens; and during that period, whether He made himself 
visible to His martyr Stephen — or called to the persecuting 
Saul of Tarsus — or graciously deigned any other manifesta- 
tion — He shewed on each occasion that the interests of His 
Church were always present to His mind. And now, that 
He once more comes forth to shut up the vision, and com- 
plete the canon of Scripture, what is His burden still but 
the welfare of His Church? Behold Him! Every part of 
His august appearance is deeply significant. His robe of 
priestly and regal dignity — His head of blinding whiteness, 
and eyes of piercing flame — His voice as the sound of many 
waters — His right hand holding seven stars — and the serene 
splendour of His countenance, like the sun shining in his 
strength — all denoting the greatness of the occasion. Listen 
to Him ! He once more breaks the silence of eternity — calls 
the universe to attend. " He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches." And what do 
we hear? The destruction of Jerusalem was at that time 
impending — do we hear a reference to its doom? All the 
governments of the world were at that time in a crisis — do 
His disclosures relate to their destinies? No; topics like 
these, though all-engrossing to the world, are passed over by 
Him as comparatively unimportant, and every syllable He 
ntters relates entirely to the welfare of the Church which He 
hath purchased with His own blood. 

The affairs of the world, indeed, are under His superin- 
tendence, but always with an especial view to the prosperity 
of His Church. While He extends His sceptre, and de- 
spatches His mes3engers to every part of the earth. He repre- 
sents himself as walking in the midst of the Churches, and 
as holding their stars in his right hand. The Church is the 
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theatre of His grace in wMch He is making experiments of 
mercy on human hearts. It is the ssucred school in which 
He is educating and training some who were heirs of wrath 
to take part in the business and pleasures of heaven. It is 
His temple — each living Church is His very Shekinah — the 
sign and embodiment of His presence. Had you entered the 
Jewish temple during the period of the theocracy, would you 
have been awed by the reflection that there, within that 
solemn veil, was the symbol of the present God? And do 
you suppt)se He is present here less really, personally, 
certainly than He was there? I am more certain of His 
presence here than I should have been there. That was but 
the sign; here is the thing signified. Every thing in His 
Church is sprinkled with His blood, and inscribed with BKs 
name. He has formed it for himself. His eyes and His 
heart are there continually. 

n. 

A second truth implied in the text is — ^that Christ pos- 
sesses the most intimate acquaintance with the state of His 
Churches, and of every individual m£mber. Each of these 
epistles begins with the declaration, " I know thy work," — 
and, to prove this, the Saviour lays before each a sketch of 
its history and state. 

He knows the number of those who are in the habit of 
attendance on the ministry of His Gospel in any given place 
— ^and in His census there are no mistakes. He distinguishes 
between those who worship God in the spirit, and those who 
only go through the attitudes and signs of devotion ; for His 
statistics are all spiritual When he sees His professed wor- 
shippers at His footstool, His eyes are as a flame of fire 
making inquisition for hearts — going firom bosom to bosom 
— and penetrating through every veil to see if they throb 
heavenwards. He follows them from the sanctuary to see if 
their devotion will live till it reach the closet — ^and into the 
world to see if their piety be more than a name. Many of 
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you are known as His professed people — ^your names are 
enrolled in His earthly ClrnrcL He also has a book in which 
your names are inscribed. But there are inserted, in addition 
to your names, all the particulars of your moral history — ^the 
religious advantages you have enjoyed — ^all which you might 
have enjoyed, but have lost through neglect — all the impres- 
sions you have felt — the resolutions you have formed — ^and 
the discipline by which you have been exercised. From that 
volume He could read forth at this moment a minute account 
of your religious character, specifying the particular sins in 
which you may have indulged — the causes which have 
checked the growth of your religious life — ^the manner in 
which you may have restrained prayer before God — all the 
particulars of your religious habits. " Behold " (saith he) " I 
stand at the door and knock,'' — ^and He knows what guests 
are already within — ^what sins are entertained and regaled in 
the chambers of your heart, while He is kept standing without 
and refused admission. Or, if you have opened and received 
Him, He construes every thought and movement of your 
heart into a sign of welcome, or a symptom of estrange- 
ment. 

And oh, were He now to open that book of remembrance at 
the page which contains your name or mine, what may we 
suppose would be the disclosures He would make ? Would 
not the very first sentence, " I know thy works," instantly 
remind us of resolutions broken, of privileges abused, and of 
duties neglected? Would there not flash upon our minds 
the recollection of many a struggle in which conscience was 
vanquished by inclination — ^the love of ease had overcome a 
sense of duty — the influence of custom had triumphed over a 
dawning conviction of obligation and right ? Would not the 
first item He might name in the catalogue of our doings, be 
of a nature to cover us with confusion — ^to prepare us to 
hear the account closed with a sentence of condemnation ? 
Brethren, the day is approaching when that account will be 
proclaimed in the hearing of the universe ; and the first and 
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the least effect which the prospect of that day should pro- 
duce is, to lead us to institute great searchings of heart 

III. 

A third truth derivable from the text is, that the Saviour 
despises not the least indications of piety, but woidd have 
those who are the subjects of such inclinations to cherish the 
most encouraging views of His character. We infer this 
from his appearance to John — demonstrating that He liad 
not dissolved His relationship to His people — ^had not divested 
Him of His tender concern for their welfare. We infer it 
from His making this appearance in human nature — He 
was " like unto a Son of man/' and was clothed partly in 
priestly attire. Eeminding us that, in heaven, the golden 
censer is never out of HLs hand — the altar of incense never 
deserted — His priestly vestments never laid aside — ^that He 
ever liveth to make intercession there. 

We infer His deep sympathy too from the view which He 
gives of His character to the particular Church addressed in 
the text. It is observable that as each Church had a cha- 
racter peculiar to itself, so He turned towards each that 
particular aspect of His own character which was most im- 
poitant for it to keep in view. For example, the Church of 
Pergamos was overrun with deadly errors ; and therefore to 
that Church He writes as " He that hath the sharp sword 
with two edges" — that weapon of celestial temper which is 
quick and powerful to exterminate error from the soul, and 
heresy from the Church. But the Church at Smyrna was in 
a condition to require encouragement; and therefore He 
turns on it a benignant aspect — reminding it that He is 
" the First and the Last, who was dead and is alive again.'* 
As if He had said. Having resumed the life which for your 
redemption I had laid down, I have now no other employ- 
ment but to bring the happiness of my people to perfection. 
All the diflSicult part of the work is over. Had there been 
doubts concerning my love for man — objections to my power 
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to save, they should have been made prior to my incamation 
and death. The time for making them is now gone by. Then 
was indeed the travail and pang of infinite love — ^but it is past. 
I am to be scourged no more — ^buflFeted no more — in agony 
no more. I die no more — death hath no more dominion over 
ma All that is penal is exhausted — the cup of suffering is 
drained — the ignominy is ended, never, never to be repeated. 
It is finished. All that was toilsome I have done — all that 
was painful I have borne — ^nothing now remains but what is 
pleasant, Godlike, glorious. "The head that once was crowned 
with thorns is crowned with glory now.^' I am now on my 
throne, with all things at my disposal Unless you could 
suppose, therefore, that I could abandon my design — ^forget 
the very purpose for which I endured the cross — ^sacrifice the 
intention which has always been nearest my heart — ^you mtist 
believe that I, who was dead and am alive again, live for those 
for whom I died. Christians, your Lord hath no other em- 
ployment for His infinite power but in saving His people — ^no 
other occupation for His boundless resources of wisdom and 
grace but in blessing and making them happy. And never 
will He rest — never will He count His work accomplished, or 
His own happiness complete, till He has placed them by His 
side, and crowned them with His gloiy. And that He de- 
spises not the least indications of piety is evident also in this, 
that while He has to complain of most of the Churches, " I 
have a few things against thee," He graciously stoops to enu- 
merate and point out every particular in which they approved 
themselves faithful and sincera Not more fondly does a 
parent search in the features of his infant child for the least 
trace of resemblance to himself — ^not more minutely do men 
search whole districts of land, examine particle by particle, in 
quest of gems or gold, than the Saviour investigates whole 
Churches in quest of the treasures of piety — the features of a 
renewed mind. And lest there should be but one such par- 
taker of piety in a whole Church, He addresses His promise 
individually "to him that overconieth." As if He should 
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say, Though my Church had become so pervaded v»ith world- 
liness, and overrun with error, that only one member con- 
tinued faithful and true, he should not escai)e my notice. I 
would lead him forth from the crowd around him — ^honour 
him in the presence of my Father — crown him before the 
universe. Some of these Churches had almost outlived their 
piety; what remained of it He described as ready to die. 
Instead, however, of extinguishing the smoking flax, He 
sought to kindle it afresh, by awakening within them emula- 
tion and hope; by shewing them that although their Christian 
character was reduced to a mere wreck, there were still ma- 
terials out of which might be built up a temple of holiness — 
a habitation of God through the Spirit. 

IV. 

But then, fourthly, in order that we may not abuse this 
goodness, by resting satisfied with slender godliness, our Lord 
intimates that the life of the Christian is a state of warfare, 
and, a^ such, requiring constant activity and effort He here 
addresses His people as warriors-;-speaks of the persevering 
Christian as of one that overcometh — ^and of heaven itself as 
a world of conquerors. 

At that time, it is true, the faithful were exposed not only 
to foes within, but also to fightings without Many of them 
could boast that their persons were covered with the scars of 
the Christian conflict. They led the van of the army of the 
cross. They stormed the very strongholds of sin. They 
proclaimed the name of their sovereign Lord where Satan's 
seat was. Would you know the result of their warfare? 
Their progress from place to place was marked, not indeed 
with blood, or if so, with no blood but their own — ^but with 
the fall of idol temples, the plantation of Christian churches, 
the trophies of ransomed human souls, and with the song of 
the Christian warrior exulting, " Now thanks be mito God, 
who always causeth us to triumph in every place ! " 

Do you admire their heroic devotion — their self-sacrificing 
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spirit ? It is meant that you should more than admire — ^that 
you should imbibe and copy it. You may not indeed be 
called to put it into actual practice to anything like the extent 
to which they did. But the spirit of their piety you must 
have, for the Christian life is a conflict stilL The same 
principle of loyalty and love to Christ you must posess; 
and from that same principle must you resolutely pass by, 
without entering, all the avenues of sinful pleasure, and close 
your eyes on the dazzling but empty illusions bv ' Vich the 
children of this world are enchanted; you must resist reiip- 
tation, rise superior to selfish indulgence, disregard the deri- 
sion which men may cast against piety, and challenge and 
put to flight whatever would come between you and the gate 
of heaven. " K any man love his life more than me " (said 
Christ) "he is not worthy of me/' The question whether you 
;do or not may never in this world be put to the tsst; but the 
importance of possessing the pririciple is precisely the same. 
If you do not possess that attachment to Him which would 
enable you to shew, if called to the test, that you love Him 
more than life itself, you are not worthy of Him. Destitute 
of this principle, it will not be necessary to put your sincerity 
to a very severe trial; any little temptation — every little 
obstacle — ^will be sufficient to move you away from Him. 
The world need not frown and threaten you with persecution 
— ^her pleasures will allure — ^her snares will entangle and 
ruin you. But possessed by the love of Christ — ^feeling your 
obligations to Him — ^looking forwards to a crown and a 
kingdom with Him — ^none of these things will move you — 
life itself will be held in submission to His pleasure ; and, 
like a Christian soldier, you will be animated, through every 
change and season of life, with the desire that you may fight 
the good fight of faith, and be crowned with the approbation 
of your Lord and Saviour. 

V. 

And then, fifthly, to secure the persevering fidelity of His 
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people, the Saviour promises them a heavenly reward. A 
promise to this effect is here made to each of His Churches, 
and to each is promised a different reward. By which He 
would probably remind us, both of His vast and various 
resources in being able to give to every one a different bless- 
ing, and also that He will dispense His gifts indiscriminately, 
each being appropriate to the character that receives it 

The gift which He here holds up before the eyes of the 
Church at Smyrna is a crown of life: a crown — the emblem 
of royalty — ^the simimit of human ambition. To obtain it 
what deeds of daring have men achieved — ^what rivers of 
blood have they shed — what enormous guilt have they 
incurred! "Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, 
our aim is at an incorruptible." And do the annals of the 
Church record no deeds of heroism achieved for that li^dng 
crown? Who does not instantly think of Paul? Who does 
not hear him, in imagination, as he stands tranquilly gazing 
for a moment on the axe and the block, then raising his eyes 
to his promised crown, and exclaiming with delight, " I am 
ready — ^ready to be offered — and the time of my departure is 
at hand." 

But Paul vras only one of a noble army of martyrs. Kred 
by the same prospects of glory, the weak became irresistibly 
strong — the timid dared to do and to die for Christ These 
principles retain their efficacy still, and you profess to be 
influenced by them. And still does your Lord continue to 
unveil the prize which He has promised to holy perseverance 
—bringing out the crowns, the regalia of heaven, and sus- 
pending them from His throne, He reminds you that they 
are placed there to be won. Oh, reflect that the prize for 
which, as Christians, you are candidates, is a crown — a crown 
of life. When tempted to relax in your Christian course, it 
will nerve you afresh to remember that you are on your way 
to the enjojrment of eternal life-^f life with God — of the 
life of God himself. All other things, at best> are mere 
adjuncts — ^accessories — to blessedness; this life at which you 
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are aiming is blessedness itself It is more than a bare per- 
petuity of existence; it is life enriched with the highest 
possible excellence — life purified, exalted, applied to the 
loftiest purposes, carried out to its utmost extent of enjoy- 
ment — the very crown of life. And should the contest for 
such a prize be feebly carried on? Christians! know you 
not that you are surrounded by a great cloud of witnesses? 
Invisible spirits behold you: at the moment of your conver- 
sion there was joy among them in the presence of God; and 
still they mark every step you take, and tune their harps 
afresh every time you triumph over sin, and throw wider 
open the gates of heaven for your reception every time you 
put forth a successful effort after holinesa But more than 
all, God your Saviour beholds you — He is a witness of your 
course, He commands you to advance. He stretches forth His 
hand to your aid; and while He holds up to view in the 
radiance of His throne the prize of your high calling, His 
voice from heaven proclaims, Be thou fEbithful unto death, 
and I will give thee a crown of life. 

VL 

And then, sixthly, {ke text suggests certain methods hy 
which the individual Christian, or particular Churches, are 
to he excited to achieve this warfare, and to win this crown. 
It calls on the members of every Church to which it comes 
to institute a solemn examination of its spiritual history and 
state. ** He that hath ears to hear let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches " — ^what the Spirit saith to ttis 
Church. "Blow ye the trumpet, sanctify a fast, call a solemn 
assembly." As if the trumpets of Sinai had convoked us 
together here — ^as if we belonged to certain Churches to 
which Christ had but this day despatched an epistle — let us 
suffer the word of exhortation, and lay ourselves open to its 
searching influence. As if He himself had come down to 
conduct the solemn investigation, let us humbly ask Him to 
ascend the seat of judgment^ and say, '' Search us, God, 

VOLIL I 
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and see what evfl there is in us, and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting/' 

As private Christians, then, are yon looking upon charac- 
ter, holy character, as of the highest order of excellence — 
" labouring to attain it " — daily renewing your dedication to 
Gk)d? As heads of families, is the daily sacrifice presented 
on the domestic altar, and are you walking before your house- 
holds in the fear of the Lord? As members of civil society, 
does your conduct recommend your religion — ^is your life 
exhaling the incense of Christian consistency and excellence? 
As members of the Church of Christy are you sufiiciently 
alive to the dignity and duties of the relation? Are you 
tender of each other's reputation, bearing each other's bur- 
thens, praying for each other's welfare, sympathetically united 
as members of the same body? Is a spirit of social prayer 
among you? Is the Great Spirit of the Church — ^the Holy 
Spirit of God — invoked, cried out for, as the only power 
which can give the ministry here success? 

Were I addressing some Churches, I might still farther 
ask. Has good been done here — ^have men's souls been saved 
— ^are children collected, taught, and trained for heaven? 
Are visits of mercy made — ^has the neighbourhood been 
benefited — ^is the influence of your Christian activity made 
to be felt around — are other Churches glorifying God in you? 
I know that, in your case, these questions can be answered 
in the afiirmative. All the more important is it that your 
prevailing spirit should be, " Not unto us, God, not unto 
us, but unto thy name be all the glory." 

A word to those of you who merely attend on the minis- 
try of the Gospel here. like Israel of old, you come as the 
people come, and sit as the people sit What is the result? 
Every time you assemble, the Bible — God's great epistle ad- 
dressed to you — is opened in your midst Have you ever 
considered its hallowed character, and its direct relation to 
you? In every age it may be said to have been sprinkled 
with blood; a drop has fEdlen even on the text — ^for it speaks 
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of sufTering, imprisonment, and martyrdom for the Word of 
God It has been baptized with fire. Its central subject is 
the cross. Its original propagators and possessors endured 
death oft in preserving it It has been transmitted to us 
through ages of persecution and sorrow— committed to us by 
a hand stretched out of the midst of the fire. It has been 
sent to us from the dungeon, bequeathed to us from the rack. 
It is the precious legacy of a host of martyred sainta Do 
you, I ask, sufficiently prize it? Do you receive and press 
it to your heart as the true sayings of Grod? They all 
expect it from you- They will demand it at your hands 
when you meet them at the bar of God. Hearers of the 
Gospel! are you aware of your position? The Gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth. 
Every time you hear it, you stand as in the focus of all the 
threatenings, promises, invitations, commands, and doctrines 
of the Bible — they all gather around you — settle upon you. 
Have you not felt them? — trembled, believed, surrendered 
yourselves up to their influence? 

As often as you come here, the Spirit of (Jod is here — 
here to enlighten dark minds, and to renew depraved hearts. 
Every time you have come^ you have come within the scope, 
passed within the verge of His influence; you have been sur- 
rounded by it as by an all-encompassing element Have you 
not heard at times His still small voice — felt His Startling 
touch — invoked His regenerating breath to breathe upon 
you? Have you ever come with a conscious desire to be 
made a new creature in Christ Jesus? 

How many, brethren, how many of the charges and com- 
mendations contained in these seven epistles are applicable 
to this assembly? Were the Divine Bedeemer to dictate an 
epistle to this Church, say, what would be its prevailing 
tone? Granted that it would not be the tone of stem and 
withering rebuke, but of sympathy and approval, would its 
commendation be unmixed? 

But if the text thus sunmions you to an examination of 
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the past and the present, it charges you indirectly to act on 
a wise and comprehensive plan for the future. In engaging 
that if you are faithful unto death He will give you a crown 
of life, what is the Saviour doing, but leading you to a mount 
of vision which commands a view of eternity? and what is 
He but saying to you there, Let the sweep and compass of 
your views take in that eternity? View existence as a whole 
Let a grand and comprehensive purpose connect to-day with 
a period ten thousand ages hence. My young friends, re- 
solve to wear a crown in heaven. " I " (said one in early 
life, and the resolution was a splendid instance of moral 
sublimity), " I will do whatever I think to be most for God s 
glory and my own good, on the whole, without any considera- 
tion of time, whether now, or ever so many myriads of ages 
hence.'' What is this but simply echoing back the language 
of Christ in the text? It is time doing homage to eternity 
— faith taking the man to an immeasurable distance from 
the earth, and bidding him look down, and look back upon 
this world, shrunk in its dimensions, and dwindled to a point. 
It is the soul enjoying a foretaste of future freedom — ascend- 
ing the throne — asserting its royalty, and putting on its 
promised crown before the tima Go thou; and, in the 
strength of God, do likewisa 

Finally, our Lord reminds us here, in effect, that the 
Spirit is present in the Church expressly to reprove, assist, 
and animate its members. By commanding us to hear 
what the Spirit saith — though He himself is the speaker. 
He would remind us that this is emphatically the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit— that everything in the Church— 
every voice— even His own voice — is in a sense subordinated 
to the Spirit, and can be heard with effect only as the Spirit 
repeats it and conveys it into the souL And is it true that 
a regard to the voice of the Spirit would have saved those 
seven Churches from decay and death? and is it true that this 
Divine Spirit is in the Church still? — ^that we can obtain 
His unmeasured influence ? 
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Oh, were there some one spot on this wide earth where 
the presence of Christ was visible — the earth's holiest of 
all — ^where, whoever entered heard His voice, saw comisca- 
tions of His glory ; slept only to have visions of the Son of 
man as seen by John; and awoke only to feel that all around 
was instinct with His Divine presence; — ^who would not make 
a pilgrimage thither, though it should be as &r as Patmosf, 
where John was? Brethren, that pilgrimage woidd end 
only in disappointment, if the sacred precincts were entered 
with an wrfprepared heart ; and with a prepared heart the 
pilgrimage is unnecessary. That presence is nigh to us — 
surrounds us — ^is here. Without the heart to desire it^ and 
the eye to perceive it, that presence might indeed as well be 
far off, at the outskirts of the universa The preoccupied 
mind might sleep at the very gate of heaven and no celestial 
dreams would visit it The worldly mind might find itself 
even in the holiest of all — ^but the skirts of the Divine glory 
would sweep by it imnoticed. A mind keen affcer earthly 
objects — engrossed by the interests of time, might live here 
threescore years and ten — ^with the powers of the world to 
come all the time surrounding it, soliciting it, pressing in 
upon it — ^and yet never once recognise a single indication of 
the Divine presence And he who finds nothing of heaven on 
earth would find nothing but earth even in heaven. It is the 
pure in heart that sees God — ^that beholds Him even here — 
the impure could not see Him thera Let there be a congre- 
gation of such hearts — let there be here an assembly of 
hearts humbled before Him — craving His aid — ^yearning for 
His spirit — ^and visions, precious as those which John saw, 
would stand disclosed to u& No sight of angels round about 
the throne might flash on our view ; but " I say unto you, 
there would be joy among the angels in the presence of God.*' 
The gates of the celestial city might not brighten to our eye, 
nor the music of its harps fall on our ear : — ^but the reality 
would be here without the imagery ; the Spirit without the 
rushing mighty wind; Pentecost, in its converting and trans- 
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forming results ; Patmos, in its manifestation of a present 
Saviour ; Truth, in the calmness of its power ; Love, in its 
purifying flame ; the kingdom of heaven in the sooL He 
that hath an ear to hear, let him hear what the Spirit saith 
unto the Churches. Let the Churches hear and suitably 
respond to the Divine Spirit, and a new apocalypse — ^an era 
of glorious prosperity — should be the result. 



SERMON VIIL 

YTTAL OHBIBTIAimT BOTH EXCLUSIVE ASD GOMPBEHEKSIVK 

1 Cob. xvi. 22. — " If any man love not our Lord Jesiia Christ, let him be 

anathema, maran-atha.'^ 

The apostle, you remember, had written this epistle by 
another hand. It ends at the 20th versa But no sooner 
has his amanuensis laid down the pen, than he himself takes 
it up. And the text is the substance of his weighty post- 
script " The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand. 
If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema, maran-atha — ^reserved to the coming judgment of 
the Lord." Here is Christianity in its vital substcmce, its 
stem exclusiveness, and its loving comprehensiveness. To 
this threefold aspect of Christianity let me now invite your 
devout attention, as bringing us into contact with some of 
the questions of the day. 



Here is, first, Christianity — personal, subjective Chris- 
tianity — in its vital substance, love to Christ What is 
implied in the fact that the essence of Christianity consists 
in love to Christ f Evidently, in the estimate of the apostle, 
Christ could not have been a mere myth, as some would 
have us believe — a bare impersonal idea — the poetic crea- 
tion of man's hopes. Strictly speaking, you cannot love an 
idea ; you may coriceive it, believe it, admire it, a/iii on it, 
but love must have a personal object Loosely and popu- 
larly, indeed, we speak of loving a place, a thing, and even 
an occurrence. We may be gratified by it, have pleasant 
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associations with it ; but, correctly speaking, we can be said 
to love intelligently only objects having affections — beings 
capable of returning our love. 

"But what matters if (it is said), "will not the bare 
idea of such a being as Christ produce the same effects as 
the reality? Is it not the idea only that exists for us?" 
Ay, but the idea of a person, not the idea of an idea The 
thin impalpable notion of an abstraction has done nothing 
for the world ; the conviction of a loving, present, historical, 
ever4iving Saviour has done everything. Now, that the 
character of Christ is a personal reality, might be argued 
from its very sublimity and perfection, A thing may be so 
wonderful as to surpass invention, and therefore be inde- 
pendent of all proof, or rather constitute its own proot 
Such an object we believe the character of Christ to be — ^the 
great moral miracle of the Bible. Alone it forms a demonstra- 
tion of the truth of the record which enshrines it Infidelity 
itself, in the person of Rousseau, has bowed down and adored 
it Its very perfection guarantees its reality. If we deny the 
reality, we create, if possible, a greater wonder in ascribing 
the invention to such mm, as conceived it. True, a man 
may conceive of excellence which he does not practise, and 
imagine greatness far above his attainment But that men 
like the evangelists could have originated the idea of the 
character of Christ, is "as contrary to the ordinary pro- 
cesses of the mind as if it exceeded our constitutional capor 
city," The moral wonder in the one case would be as 
improbable as the natural miraxile in the other. They 
could have drawn the Divine portrait only from knowing 
and observing the living original 

Besides, such an idea was a new thing in the eartL Why, 
if it is a mere creation of the intellect, why have not other 
religions imagined the same ? The canvas has been spread 
in every aga They have drawn heroes, philosophers, gods 
in. profusion — no limit was imposed on their imagination. 
But where, among them all, is an ideal character approach- 
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ing to that of Christ ? And why not, but because they had 
never beheld such a living reality I And why have the evan- 
gelists pourtrayed Him, but because, instead of modelling EQs 
life according to their ideas, their own ideas were modelled 
by His life ? Why, but because the representation did not 
originate in any previous idea of perfection, but because this 
idea itself was originated by the observation of His life ? 

And for the same reason that the idea of the character of 
Christ had never before entered the human mind, the 
apostles themselves could not, at first, take it ia He had to 
unveil himself slqwly, as they could bear it They had to 
look at Him again and again. It was long before they could 
embrace in one view the lofty spiritual image which the 
whole of His life held out Their minds had to grow up to 
it And the very process made them new creatures. Nor do 
they, after all, attempt a formal sketch, or a set eulogy of His 
character. They simply and incidentally relate what He said, 
and what He did, and leave the accoimt to speak for itself 

Paul assuredly did not regard Christ as a mere idea. He 
saw Him in a light brighter than that of the mid-day sun« 
The sight smote him to the ground From that moment he 
never ceased to see Him. In a sense, he saw nothing else. 
Nor can he, by any extravagance of scepticism, be supposed 
to have inverUed the idea of Christ for himself Up to the 
moment of his conversion, he was exceedingly mad against 
it The moment after, he was prostrate at the feet of Christ 
The very same instant in which he saw Christ, and conceived 
aright of Him, revolutionized his whole nature. And thus 
it has been ever since. The character of Christ stands up 
alone in the world's history. * It is a fEict the most pure, pre- 
cious, transforming, ennobling, known to our raca The 
bare presentation of it is an era in the history of the mind 
which receives it It lifts man's whole nature. As it has 
been said, " One might well consent to be branded, broken 
on the wheel, merely for the knowledge of such a character 
as Christ's." 
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And like everything perfect — ^like God himself, of which 
it is the image — it has this characteristic, that the higher our 
own moral attainments, the loftier our appreciation of it 
Like the blue ai'ch above, which seems higher seen from the 
mountain-top than it did in the valley, just because we have 
ascended into a purer atmosphere, the character of Christ 
rises as we rise — ^lifts itself up in unattainable purity and 
dignity, and always towers increasingly above us. 

2. Next, if Christianity consist in love to Christ, He could 
not have been a mere teacher of doctrine, however sublime, 
but must himself have been or done that which is calculated 
to excite affection. This is an important distinction. No man 
is loved — no man can be loved as a mere teacher — as the 
mere bringer or channel of truth to other men, any more 
than the mere paper of a book. The truth he brings maybe 
heavenly, but he, the channel, may be earthly, sensual, 
devilisL The two things are totally distinct The utmost 
which he can excite or expect as a mere teacher is a feeling 
of gratituda If he is to be loved, in addition, it must be on 
account of his manner of teaching ; or because his own cha- 
racter is in harmony with his teaching; or because his 
teaching, sublime as it is, is only an exposition of his own 
being and doing. If he is to be loved, that is, he himself — 
independently of the subjects which he teaches — ^he himself 
in his personal being and doing, must be an object of 
affection. 

Tell me not, then, merely that the doctrine of Christ waf 
more spiritual than any which had before been propounded 
and that He even sealed its truth with His blood. I adm « 
its spirituality, admire its sublimity, deem Him my bene- 
factor. But, if this be all, He is only one among many. He 
avowedly left the more spiritual truths to be taught by othera 
For these I am indebted to His followers. And they, too, 
died for their testimony. Nor was their death less demon- 
strative of sincerity than His ; while it was more exemplary: 
more exemplary either in the tranquillity which philosophy 
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demands, or else in the exidting joy of conscious triumph. 
If these, then, were His only claims, He could only share my 
regard with others. K I am to love Him, He must be and 
do something distinct from them alL 

Accordingly, the fact that this distinction belongs to Him 
is the burden of the New Testament. Prom the time when 
John pointed to Him — ^not as a mere teacher — but as "the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world," to 
the time when Paul wrote of Him as having expiated our 
sins — ^His being and doing, His person and work, are the one 
theme of the New Testament 

Even our Lord's own oral te«ujhmg had tMs significant 
peculiarity, that it pointed away from itself (if I may so say) 
to what He mas and what He did. What portion of it was 
not either a vindication of acts which He had already per- 
formed, or intimations of purposes He was about to accom- 
plish ? What was His Sermon on the Mount, and, indeed, 
the burden of all His parables, but a foreshadowing of the 
kingdom He was about to set up — of its impediments and 
its growth, its spirituality and the character of its accepted 
subjects? AU that was expository, hortatory, and of the 
nature of promise in His teaching — ^what was it but an illus- 
tration of the blessings He had come to procure, or an 
invitation to partake of them. 

The object of His mission, say some, was to teach the 
doctrine of a resurrection. Nay, He proved it — ^proved it, 
not by words but by deeds — ^by His own resurrection and 
ascension. The object of EQs mission, say others, was to 
teach the doctrine of the love of GfoA Nay, He presented 
himself as the proof of it He himself stood forth as the 
great gift of God — ^the embodiment of His love. He was 
pre-eminently the subject of His own teaching. He came to 
be the manifestation of God rather than to speak it — to speak 
it by being it " He that hath seen me " (said he) " hath seen 
the Father also.^' " Never man spake like this man " in this 
respect — that He was the text of His own preaching. His 
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words were only a running commentary on himself and His 
deeds. 

Now, on the assumption that Christ was ''God manifest 
in the flesh/' all this is explicable enougL It is only in 
strict analogy with His procedure as God nmnifest in crea- 
tion. The method in each case is the saiha He speaks by 
actions. His words are deeds. He teaches by objects and 
events. " The heavens declare the glory of God." In other 
words, the language of creation is, " He that hath seen me, 
hath seen so much of the power of God and the wisdom of 
GcoAJ' He does not orally teach us the laws and the science 
of nature. He supplies the facts from which we ourselves 
derive the science. "He speaks and it is done;'' and it is 
from the things done that we come to know and adore the 
Boer. Similarly, but in a far loftier sense, '' to them that 
are saved, Christ is the wisdom of Gh>d and the power of 
God." He himself is this. His influence streams from 
His person. His teaching derives its power and meaning 
from His character. He suggests ideas by realizing them ; 
exhibits spirit, by being himself the living incarnation of it 
His actual doing supplies the facts whence the apostles 
derived their doctrines ; forms the quarry whence we hew 
the stones which form the temple of sacred science. Both 
His teaching and doing were but an exposition, or (if I may 
employ the word) an eaiemalization of himself 

And was not this what man wanted ? The necessities of 
the world were beyond the reach of mere teaching. Was 
information all that man wanted ? Was his sin only synony- 
mous with ignorance ? The groans of the world told a dif- 
ferent tale. Others had theorized and taught Ages of talk 
had passed. But man's condition called for one who could 
perform what others had only promised ; who could embody 
and make actual that which others had only imagined as 
possible, or admired as desirable ; one who would not think 
to save by teaching, but would tea^^h by saving. It was a 
condition of guilt, depravity, death. It required not a theaiy 
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of life, but life, for that alone produces life ; not a system, 
but deliverance, A Deliverer — a personal Redeemer — a 
being who, taking a survey of man's spiritual wants, can 
meet them all — can take humanity into his embrace, and 
invite it to cast itself on his beating heart for repose — One 
whose words are deeds — the deeds of a being mighty to aava 

3. If Christianity — ^if the very essence of religion — con- 
sists in love to Christ, He could not have been a m^re mnn; 
and, as Divine, cannot be regarded as having saved us by 
some cheap and easy method of deliverance. His being and 
doing must be of a kind corresponding with the love which 
He challenges. That I should be required to love God 
supremely, I can well understand. That such love should 
be the first and great command — the principle of aU law, 
the essence of all obedience — to this my entire nature re- 
sponds. But who is this that, according to the apostle, chal- 
lenges the love which I owe to God alone ? What must He 
be that I can only love God truly through Him ? If Chris- 
tianity itself be the highest form of religion, and if the essence 
of this highest form be love to Christ, what must He be, and 
what have do7ie, that loving Him should be identical with the 
loving of God? 

Brethren, to this " great mystery of godliness," there is 
but one solution — " Grod was manifest in the flesh." " He 
who thought it not robbery to be equal with God, took on 
him our nature, and assumed our liabilities. Ye know the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ ; how though he was rich, for 
our sakes he became poor, that we through his poverty might 
be made rich." Our condition required that He should die ; 
and, with all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, He advanced 
to the place of sacrifice. Our redemption demanded that the 
holy and outraged law should receive no less a compensation 
than His obedience unto death ; and He humbled, and 
humbled, and humbled himself, till He had become obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Beyond this, He 
catdd not go> even He could not go. Yes, when He could 
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say no more He made the Cross begin to speak. When His 
lipshsA uttered iJieir testimony, He opened EEis heart and 
spake in Uood, When His life had ended its proclamation 
of mercy. He summoned up and exceeded all in the utterance 
of His death. Hide from me, if you will, every other object 
— throw a veil, if you will, over every other act which even 
He performed — ^silence, if you will, every othet utterance of 
His love, but let me see His cross — let me never cease to 
hear the assurance constantly issuing thence ; for it teUs me 
at once that He is infinite love, and my tender, compassionate, 
all-sufficient Saviour. 

Ah ! little do they consider either the nature of man, or 
the doctrine of Scripture, who tell us that it matters not — 
provided eternal life is bestowed — ^how it is procured, or by 
whom. Brethren, we have not so learned Christ The stu- 
pendous nature of His sacrificial obedience is a more affect- 
ing display of love than even the blessings of salvation result- 
ing from it Granted the Divine dignity of Christ — ^that 
pardon and eternal life should result from His mediation 
appears to be only a natural consequence. The cause is felt 
to be adequate to the effect The effect is but worthy of the 
causa No argument is employed to enforce it; no effort 
necessary to believe it How covld so stupendous an arrange- 
ment result in consequences less glorious! The wonder 
turns on that arrangement itself. That God should have so 
loved the world I That we should be not merely " redeemed^*' 
but " redeemed with the precums Hood of Christ !" That 
He should have so loved us as to give himself for us — " as to 
bear oiir sins in his own body on the tree !" To convince 
us of this fEict, God himself has to testify — ^solemnly to affirm 
— to reiterate the testimony. Much as the gift of eternal 
life may excite our gratitude, that that gift should have been 
provided by such a method— at such a cost— is incomparably 
more astonishing ! It is the last point on which unbelief 
makes a stand, and, in making that stand, unconsciously 
renders the highest homage to the magnitude of the love 
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which thns confounds it Such unbelief is the involuntary 
tribute of human selfishness on Ending itself standing in the 
presence of a love too vast for its conception. The fact of 
that love believed, all is believed ; and he who believes it is 
himself absorbed by it 

And, thus the reasons we have for loving Christ at alL 
determine also the nature and the supremacy of that love 
It is love rising to religioiL Some characteristic Christianity 
must hava Even if it were a false system — one among 
many — ^it must have something unique, in order to make it 
one among many. How much more, then, must it have a 
distinctive character as the true religion ? Every other sys- 
tem called for trust, gratitude, worship— even though it pre- 
sented 9, false manifestation of Qod. Here is a true manifes- 
tation — the true God himself — ^the true God and eternal life 
manifest in the flesh Surely, less than hve, confidence, ado- 
ration, cannot be justly accorded to Hbc Here is more than 
a voice commanding, " thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart;" here is One exciting that love — doing thai 
before owr eyes, which constrains it Here is a love for us 
so great, that even after obtaining Divine help to compre- 
hend it, we have yet to confess that it passeth knowledge 
And can the love which it hegeis be less than supreme ? 

But if less would argue ignorance or impiety, so wxyre 
would be unnecessary, even if possible. Love is the fulfilling 
of the law, and of the gospel too. Gratitude, confidence, 
homage — ^all piety — ^resolves itself into this ; and this branches 
out into all piety. Look through the New Testament, and 
you will find that love to Christ is made the motive to all 
obedience, the pervading element of all piety. " Lovest thou 
me ?" is our Lord's inquiry to every candidate for a place in 
His service. " For me to live is Christ," is the oath-like 
response of every one of His true followers. And in thus 
saying and feeling, he is conscious, not merely of pleasing 
God, but of l(yvvng Him. Li thus carrying his affections to 
Cihrist — ^yielding up his heart to Christ — ^he is loving all that 
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he knows of God — ^all that God himself can enable him to 
know. So that love to Christ is religion — ^the heart and 
core of Christianity. 

n. 

Here, then, is a test for everything pretending to the Chris- 
tian name; or, secondly, here is Christianity in its exclusive' 
ness. " If any man love 7wt our Lord Jesus Christ, let him 
be anathema, maran-atha.'' 

The Christendom of to-day includes parties standing in 
abnost every possible variety of relation to Christ, and yet 
all of them equally assuming the Christian nama Now, 
obviously, this must be wrong. There must be delusion 
somewhera To say the least, some of these parties must be 
standing nearer to Christ — the centre of the great Christian 
circle — than others. Indeed, if Christianity be a system — 
if it have any centre at all — some of these parties must be 
standing not within the circle but without — ^must belong to 
some other system, even while usurping the Christian nama 
But how are we to determine the parties and their position? 
The text supplies us with a test 

Can we, for example, doubt for a moment what the 
apostolic estimate would have been of those who dissipate the 
whole history of Christ into thin air — ^who sublimate even 
His person into an idea — ^who reduce His character to an 
abstraction ? Love Christ ! Why, according to them, there 
is no Christ to love — no object for the hungry heart to 
embrace I For an ideal Christ, what more proper than a 
mere ideal love I Beligion with them is an affair of the 
intellect only. They have achieved the supposed impossi- 
bility of imagining a circle which has no centre — a salvation 
without a Saviour ! Love Christ ! Why, they have made 
Him, and not He them. According to them, the Church 
has made Christ, and not Christ the Church ! He is an 
ideal creation of the human mind ! If anything therefore is 
to be loved, it is man himself the creator of the idea. And 
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accordingly, it will be found universally to hold true, that, 
in proportion as man thinks little of Christ, he idolizes him- 
self Something he must love ; and it may be laid down as 
a maxim that, in the same proportion as Christ is degraded, 
man himself takes His place. " You told me I was a god " 
(said one of the lights of this pantheistic school, reproaching 
his brother philosophers when he lately found himself on 
the bed of death) — " you told me I was a god, but I find my- 
self a sufiering, dying man, and I want a God — ^a personal 
God — ^who can love me, and whom I can lova" This is the 
great want which Christianity supplies. But the idealist robs 
us of the glorious reality. " Beloved, believe not every spirit, 
but try the spirits whether they be of God ; because many 
false prophets are gone out into the world. . . . Every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, is 
not of God ; and this is that spirit of antichrist" 

2. Let us apply this test to another party ; to those who 
regard our Saviour as a mere man, and His office as confined 
to mere teaching. Can we, for a moment, doubt what the 
apostle's estimate of such would be? Why, their chief 
occupation is to tame down, and reduce to insignificance, all 
that he has said concerning Christ. According to him, the 
highest titles belong to Christ He prayed for the help of 
the Spirit to enable him to know Christ, and to conceive 
aright of His love ; this, in their eyes, Tnuat be sheer extrava- 
gance ; for the love of a creature cannot transcend a crea- 
ture^s conception. " He '^ (said our Lord himself, when speak- 
ing of the Holy Spirit), "He shall glorify me." — ^Do ihey do 
anything of the kind? According to Pavly Christ is our 
Redeemer from the guilt of sin — our propitiatory Saviour — 
they, on the contrary, inquire (I use the language of one of 
them), " Why do we call Jesus Christ our Saviour t Our 
teacher He certainly was. But does not Saviour imply 
something more?" Unquestionably it does, we reply, and 
therefore the sacred writers employ it — ^a fact which the 
inquirer appears to have forgotten. For the aposUe, Christ 

VOL n. K 
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was still living — ^living /or him — ^present with him — ^his lov- 
ing, all-sufficient Saviour. Not so for them. In their view, 
our relation to Him is past and not present. In effect, He 
is a dead Saviour, one of the departed. He is literally dead 
and gona He is not an object of present adoration and joy. 

To my own mind, this is one of the most repulsive aspects 
of the system. I believe it to have been one of the great 
designs of Christianity to present man with an object of 
worship such as he can at once love and apprehend — ^to 
meet that craving of the human heart, which every fahe 
religion sought in vain to supply — ^by giving to us a human 
manifestation of the invisible Goi In the person of Christ, 
I behold Him, and adore. But here is a system which 
ignores TTini for all present purposes. He is still virtually 
dead. He is simply a departed spirit "They have taken 
away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him."' I look into the Scriptures, and I find the apostles 
labouring to exalt Christ; inflamed themselves, and in- 
flaming others, with the love of Him. I listen to them, and 
the whole scene is changed — I must not bow the knee to 
Christ, nor call upon His name. While I live, I must watch 
against the danger of thinking too highly of Him; and when 
I die, whatever my parting prayer may be, it must not be, 
"Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." The language of the 
Gospel is, " If any man love not our Lord Jesus Christ, let 
him be anathema;" their language is, "if any man attach 
any special effijcacy to His death, lit him be deemed a weak 
enthusiast ; if any man worship Him, let him be denounced 
as an idolater ; if any man in this sense loves Christ, let him 
be anathema." 

And here, let me not be met by the inconsiderate objec- 
tion, that my views tend to unchristianize many excellent 
men. You would not call a Deist a Christian ; he himself 
would reject the name; and yet he may be, m many respects, 
an excellent man. The truth is, I would withhold the 
Christian name from no man, whatever his denominational 
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appellation may be, who truly loves Christ, and confides in 
Him as his Saviour. And would you give it to him if he 
did not? But that with which I have to do is — ^not with 
individuals — ^but with systems and parties. Take the party 
which, as a party, is a mere abstraction, and, it may be^ un- 
christian — the peculiar views, that is, which form the bond 
of union among ite members may be undeserving the Chris- 
tian name. But take an individual member of the party, 
and he may be better than his party-views ; — he may be a 
good man in spite of his views ; — ^his character may be made 
up of other elements than those which constitute the peculia- 
rities of his party — and if Christ be his Saviour, he is a 
Christian. But, I repeat, that- with which I have to do is 
the party or system. Nor would I care to know what is its 
creed — its doctrinal views — except as it enables me to judge 
of its religious tendency. But shew me a system whose 
pervading tone is essentially different from that of the apos- 
tolic epistles ; — ^whose direct tendency is to reduce my sense 
of guilt, and my estimate of Christ as a Saviour — ^to bring 
down to the lowest point pay sense of obligation to Christ ; 
and, unless I deny " the Lord that bought me,'^ I must regard 
it as wanting the very life-blood of Christianity. 

3. But the test supplied by the text is of still wider appli- 
cation. Here is a man who, in his inquiries respecting 
Christ, professes the utmost freedom from bias — ^perfect 
indifferentism. Of course, he would like to read an account 
of Christ written by one equally indiflFerent. But this could 
not fail to be an unchristian account; and, therefore, pre- 
judiced, biassed, untrtie. For no one who acknowledges 
Christ can be indifferent to Him; but finds himself standing 
in relations to Him, calling for the profoundest veneration 
and love. Indifference here is impossible. It is to require 
that a man should neither be a Christian, nor yet not a 
Christian, at the same time. It is to assume that Christ is 
one thing, in a professed endeavour to ascertain whether He 
is not something else. Grant Him to be only a human being; 
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and, however excellent he may be, I can judge of Him im- 
partially ; that is, I assume that there are faults and imper- 
fections in His character, and on these I can pass judgment 
But grant Him to be Divine, and I must believe in Him. I 
am not His judge, but His servant and creature. He 
claims the devotion of my whole nature. He himself is 
identical with holiness, love, perfection; and I cannot but 
aim to be identified with Him. And to bring indifference 
to the inquiry is actually to prejudge Fim, virtually to deny 
Him, and to contradict the most sacred laws of our own 
being. Indifferent! What — ^indifferent whether I have a 
Saviour or not ? — ^indifferent whether I am confiding my soul 
to a mere creature, or to One able to save unto the uttermost? 
— ^indifferent who or what is to be the object of my trust and 
worship? Why, it would be treason alike to Him and to 
my own souL 

4. Nearly allied to this indifference, in reality, though not 
in form, is that cold apathy which belongs to what may be 
called fashionable religion. The nil admirari of the world 
is carried by many into religion. An orthodox creed suf- 
fices; any emotional interest in it they leave to enthusiasts. 
Not to call Christ Lord, Lord, they would deem wrong; but 
to do the things which He says, or, at least, to be thought to 
fed any concern on the subject, that they would repudiate as 
an insult Manliness, with them, consists in repressing the 
finest part of their nature, the best protection against every- 
thing low and polluting — in feeling enthusiasm for nothing 
— in adoring nothing — in becoming a moral petrifaction. 
From yoxith up, all emotion in religion has been repressed; 
till now, though standing even in the presence of Christ, they 
are "past feeling." 

5. Others there are, who are consumed with zeal about 
almost anything and everything in religion, except about 
Christ Like the Judaizing Christians of old, contending 
for circumcision; or like those of a later period, contending 
for the worship of the Virgin, they contend for a Christianity 
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without a Christ; a Christianity, of which the centre is a 
priesthood, or a Church, or a sacrament In opposition to 
all such idolatiy, the apostle holds forth the doctrine of the 
person of Christ; not His Church, not His teachings, not 
even the virtues which He recommends, but himself — the 
only object which can banish will-worship on the one hand, 
or impart life and power to Godliness on the other. 

And the reason of all this is obvious — ^is implied in the 
text — ^namely, that personal Christianity is rather a state of 
heart than of the intellect — consists rather in the love than in 
the knowledge of Christ — in light feelings toward^ Him than 
in right opinions respecting Him. Doubtless, my opinions 
are likely to influence my feelings, and hence the importance 
of correct opiniona If I am self-consistent, my belief cannot 
but react upon my heart — a fact which proclaims the folly 
of those who decry all creeds, for they have one of their own 
— every man has — ^who fancy themselves wonderfully large- 
minded in dispensing with all doctrinal views — ^unconscious 
that they are simply disclosing a certain animus against 
Christian truth, and a discreditable ignorance of human 
natura But^ then, while we would strenuously contend for 
the great system of Christian truth, we contend for it, not as 
an endy but as a means to an end; and that end, a right 
state of heart towards Christ; and we contend for it, with 
the distinct confession, that it is possible to hold right views 
of Christ, not only without the right feelings, but possible 
even to make the views a substitute for the feelings. Now, 
if any man merits an anathema who loves not Christ, because 
he views not Christ as he ought, of how much sorer pimish- 
ment is he worthy, who, professing to behold in Christ an 
Almighty Saviour, is yet conscious of no gloiying in His 
cross, no love to His person ? For such the inspired apostle 
reserves his most fearful denunciation. 

We are aware, indeed, of some mawkish sentimentalists, 
who would repeal even this anathema. To them, all discri- 
mination of character or sentiment is narrow-mindedness — 
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all discipline, severity — all punishment, cruelty. And this 
indifference of theirs to the immutable distinctions of right 
and wrong, they call charity, Uberality. Touch their selfish- 
ness — ^wronor their own little interests of an atom — and all 
the resentment of which their nature is capable, flames up in 
indignation. But if it is only one of the pillars of the Divine 
throne that is shaken — only the character of God manifest in 
the flesh that is sported with — that receives their utmost in- 
dulgence, and their resentment is reserved only for those who 
denounce it Besides, their conception of the character of 
Christ is, that He is all and only amiable. They forget that 
He could thunder and lighten as well as weep. They are 
deaf to the woes He denounced; blind to the judgment-scene 
which He painted. They forget that, in effect, He himself 
gave utterance to the text, when He said, " Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me, of him will I be ashamed in that day.'' 
Had they lived in the first ages of Christianity, they would 
have joined with the heathen of the day in denouncing the 
Gospel for its stern exclusiveness — ^for its refusal to symbolize 
with idolatry — ^for its not being satisfied at the admission of 
Christ to a seat on Olympus, or a place in the Pantheon, as 
one of the gods. 

Brethren, there is a point at which charity itself must stop. 
There are those whom patience itself must give up. And 
surely, if that point, and those parties, are anywhere to be 
found, they are specified in the text — they who love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ — who are insensible even to His claims. 

Had the text been an unfinished sentence — ^had it been, 
" If any man love not — ^love not at all — ^love nothing " — ^how 
would you have filled up the sentence ? If any man love 
nothing, he must be a monster. Let society guard against 
him — " cast him out." And is Christ to be the only being 
from whom men may withhold their affections with impu- 
nity? The anathema in the text is not directed against 
men who have no affections; but against those who, having 
affections, are so much in love with selt* as to have moiaUy 
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disqualified themselves for all sympathy with essential excel- 
lence; so enamoured of the low, the mean, the sensuous, or 
the speculative, that Divine Perfection itself may approach 
them, without awakening in them any consciousness of its 
presence, or only to render them conscious of uneasiness and 
hostility. To denounce such, is not to utter the anathema 
of haste and rashness. For they are resisting God s last 
appeal to their hearts. Who has not been thrilled at reading 
the touching language of the lord of the vineyard, when, 
after the husbandmen had beaten and wounded every messen- 
ger he had sent, he said, in his perplexity, " What shaU I do? 
I will send my beloved son; it may be they vnU reverence 
him when they see him.^' It was his last resource; and you 
know the result, and have, doubtless, often sympathized with 
the doom which finally overtook them. The denunciation in 
the text is but that doom applied to a far more revolting 
form of guilt It is not the anathema of bigotry. To com- 
mend the lovers of Christ, is virtually to denounce them who 
love Him not. It is not the anathema of anger. It may be 
littered with tears. It is so consonant with truth and holi- 
ness — ^with all the best feelings of man's nature, and all the 
laws of God's government — that when they who love not our 
Lord Jesus Christ shall at last behold what they have 
neglected — they will pronounce the anathema on themselves. 
They will see that if any man love not the Incarnation of all 
excellence, he avows himself an alien from all goodness — ^feel 
that any external sentence does but interpret the doom which 
He himself has already pronounced — and for ever will feel 
that the severest infliction which can come on him firom with- 
out is, to be pointed at as a man who loved not our Lord 
Jesus Christ 

m. 

But in thus pronouncing a sentence of exclusion against 
idl who love not Christ, the apostle was, in effect^ saying — 
" Grace be with all them that do love our Lord Jesus Christ 
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in sincerity/' So that here is, thirdly, Christianity in it<s 
comprehensiveness. 

In giving to his letter this affecting close, the apostle aimed 
probably to remind the Corinthians that the essence of Chris- 
tianity is love to Christ; intended to turn away their minds 
from the disputes and discussions which had rent the Church 
into factions, to Him who could unite them all into one 
loving community — designed to remind them that in such 
disputes, even though one party might be right and the other 
wrong, both might be wrong — ^heretical — as to Christianity 
itself, by leading man away from Christ to questions tempt- 
ing to the intellect, but of no avail whatever in relation to 
eternal lifa It is as if he had said, " Love Christ, and you 
form a Church ; " love anything else, and you form a faction. 
You cannot argue yourselves into Christian fellowship ; but 
love Christ, and you will find yourselves already in fellow- 
ship. Quarrel about other things, even Christian things — 
and you will cease to love Him ; love Him, and you will 
cease to quarrel about anything. If any man love Christ, 
however little he may know of the body of Christianity, he 
has at least the very centre and soul of it If his heart be 
right with Christ, he will judge kindly of those who give 
evidence that their hearts are in the same state, even though 
many of their Christian opinions may differ. If he have felt 
the attraction of the Cross, he will open his arms and embrace 
all who have been drawn wiUiin the same circla If he love 
not our Lord Jesus Christ, lus creed has no centre, his heart 
no sufficient- object, he has no guarantee of hope either for 
himself or others. But if he do love Christy everything else 
will follow ; he will love lus people, love everything he enjoins, 
love all that Christ loves — ^he will be ChristrUka 

Sublime conception ! the organization of a new commu- 
nity, distinguishable from all the forms of civil society by 
the redeemed character of its members, and the spiritual 
design of its government! Eventful period! when Christ 
came to realize the sublime idea ; to be himself the heart of 
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ibe Church ; the centre around which it should collect and 
form, and, in His own person, — humanity inhabited by 
Deity — presenting at once the image and the nucleus of the 
unearthly society. And mighty the force which He has ever 
Buice exerted — giving a new date to time, and a new aspect 
to life — ^increasing the interest of man in man — creating 
specimens of heavenly excellence — giving to the spiritual 
ascendancy over the material — establishing a brotherhood of 
souls — and doing all this by a new power — the power of love 
— ^His own person being the cefUre, His own heart the mtwce 
of the whole ! And, oh, happy the time when that love 
shall unite all His true followers into one heart and one soul I 
when all shall be recognized as real Christians who do love 
Him, and they only shall be disowned who love him not ! 
And wise and happy the people who, forestalling that time, 
and preparing for it, make love for the person and work of 
Christ their only condition of union with His Church 1 
"Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity/' 

Christians, we love Him because He first loved ua To His 
love we owe everything. But for His love, we soon should 
have had nothing in the universe to love, but have been 
eternally hateful even to ourselves. But now we love Him 
— this is our title — our high distinction. Whatever others 
may love, we are able to love Him — ^have risen to the height 
of identifying ourselves with Him. One manifestation the 
world has had of perfect excellence, and we find ourselves 
capable of sympathizing with thai — God has given us power, 
to do it What manner of persons ought we to be ! visible 
transformations into His image — centres of attraction to 
Him, repellent of everything unlike Him — ^in aflSnity with all 
that loves Him — epistles of Christ addressed to the world — 
inviting the world to look at the embodiment of Christianity 
— to behold in us Christ living and walking the earth again! 
What manner of persons ought we to be; rejoicing in Him; 
yearning for the progress of His cause; not waiting for great 
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occasions to serve Him ; seizing the least ; giving thanks at 
every sign of success ; pouring out our hearts in prayer, that 
these walls may resound vrith the love of Christ; and the 
Church assembling here, with their beloved pastor, be knit 
together by love to Him ; and that many a worldly heart may 
here be melted and moulded and fitted for the celebration of 
His love in heaven. 

Some such hearts may be here to-day — hearts sensitive, it 
may be, to every kind of appeal but the highest ; ready to 
love every object but Christ ; flattering themselves that they 
are lovers* of truth — admirers of the beauty of virtue — sus- 
ceptible of the deepest gratitude — ^but yet insensible to the 
claims of the highest excellence, and of the only love which 
passeth knowledge. Need I remind you that you must love; 
that you are created under a necessity of loving ; and that 
your love must have, in order that you may be happy, an 
infinite object ? Anything less would be infinitely too little. 
You may be slow in making the discovery — ^though even now 
you are not without premonitions of it-^but the time will 
come when you will be alive to nothing elsa It must not be 
a gross material object — that would reduce to its own little- 
ness a nature capable of perpetual enlargement He must be 
spiriYtAoi— connatural with yourself — and such a being is 
Christ. He must not be even tainted with sin, otherwise 
your love would be often clouded vrith suspicion — ^your 
happiness marred with apprehension. He must rise above 
you in unclouded purity — elevating your own conceptions 
of excellence, and inspiring you with a sleepless desire to rise 
to it And such a being is Christ, He must not be finUe, 
limited, dependent, in His resources ; otherwise the time 
would come when you would have* comprehended Him, and 
have exhausted His resources; when you would find that 
you still had faculties unused, capacities unfilled, affections to 
spare. The highest use you could make of such a being, 
however excellent, would be to make Him the point from 
which to soar away in quest of an object which is infinite ; 
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and such an infinite object is ChrisL But you may fear that 
with His greatness comes another danger — the danger of His 
lofty self-isolation. Is He capable of disinterested love — 
capable of loving unei Capable of disinterested love 1 the 
world would have known nothing certain respecting such 
love but for Him. He has made the idea familiar to us. 
He is the embodiment of it for all time, and for all eternity. 
** Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ." His great- 
ness is the greatness of self-sacrificing love. Yes; this is the 
very soul of the Gospel, and the secret of its power : God 
giving himself to man, by first giving himself for him. 
" He loved us, and gave himself for us ; '* and is now offer- 
ing himself to us. He waits not for you to solicit Him ; He 
is soliciting you. Infinite love is pressing itself on your 
acceptance. Beceive Him ; and of you it shall then be said, 
** Whom having not seen ye love ; in whom, though now ye 
see him not, yet beUeving. ye rejoice Tnth a joy unspeakable 
and fuU of glory/' Amen 1 



SERMON EL 

THE OBACLES OF GOD. 

Boil ilL 1-2— *^ What advantage then hath the Jew? or what profit is there 
of circumciBion? Much, every way: chiefly, becanfle that unto them 
were committed the oracles of GodJ*^ 

Who by searching can find out God ? who can find ont the 
Almighty unto perfection? And yet who, deserving the 
name of a rational being, has not attempted it? The cha- 
racter of God, and the nature of our relations to Him, are 
subjects, before which every other sinks into insignificanceL 
In the absence of Divine revelation concerning them, the 
anxious inquirer has been heard exclaiming, "Who shall go 
up for us to heaven, and bring it imto us? or who shall go 
over the sea for us, and bring it unto us?" And as the height 
and the depth have replied, " It is not in us," he has sunk in 
despondency, exclaiming, " that I knew where I could find 
Him!" In the absence of light he has gazed intently on the 
darkness, till, in the language of Eliphaz, a something passed 
before his face and the hair of his flesh stood up. Unable to 
raise the vexatious veil, which obscured without quite con- 
cealing the objects of his search, he has laboured to interpret 
the shadowy forms and movements behind Despairing of 
help from the living, he has inquired of the dead No 
whisper of nature has passed him unheeded — ^no object un- 
questioned, unracked Every element without, every &culty 
within him, has been invoked, solicited, and exhausted, in the 
hope of compelling it to disclose something. 

In compassion to this exigence, and as a part of a great 
purpose of mercy, the Almighty has condescended to speak to 
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man at sundry times and in divers manners. One of these 
methods was by oracle ; that is to say, besides imparting His 
mind to man spontaneously. He graciously allowed himself, 
under certain conditions of place, and person, and manner — 
conditions of His own appointment — to be questioned, or 
inquired of, and His reply was called an utterance, a response, 
or an oracle. But then, as all the communications of God to 
man, however made, are on topics of solemn import, they 
may all be regarded as replies to human inquiries, although 
these inquiries may never have been put to Gk)d formally, 
and in so many words; and hence the other parts of the 
Bible, as well as those which contain His direct responses, 
came to be denominated oracles also. For instance, the law 
of ten commands; each of these is, in effect, a reply to a 
solemn enquiry. In all ages, the idolatrous tendencies of the 
human heart have been asking — ^and a large majority of man- 
kind still continue to repeat the question, " May we not have 
a plurality of gods?" And the first command comes, like an 
oracle from amidst the thunders and lightnings of Sinai, say- 
ing, "Thou shalt have none other gods before ma" Then if 
we may not — continues the same persisting perverseness — if 
our worship is to be confined to the one living and true Grod, 
may we not, at least, indulge our senses with symbolical re- 
presentations of Him? "To what will ye Hken me? saith 
the Lord; or whereunto shall I be compared? Thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any graven image.^' Anger, and 
hatred, and revenge — intent on blood — ^have each been ever 
glaring defiance at the heavens, and saying, "May I not 
avenge myself?" But what saith the answer of Grod? "Thou 
shalt do no murder." And hence aU the commands of the 
moral law are denominated oracles; for, saith Stephen, when 
speaking of Moses, " This is he, who, in Mount Sinai, received 
the lively oracles to give unto us." 

On the same principle, the whole of the Old Testament 
Scriptures are in the New repeatedly called orades. For 
what part of them does not apply to some important and im- 
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portunate enquiry of the humaii mind? Has man, for in- 
stance, anxiously pressed the question in every age, "What 
was the origin of the world? and what the early history of 
the nations of antiquity?" The fictions of early poetry, the 
theories of ancient philosophy, the endless mythologies of 
idolatry — all prove that he has. Accordingly, the historical 
books of the Bible may be regarded as God's oracular and 
sufficient reply. What are all its ihreatenings, but the oracles 
of His holiness, responding to the questionings of human fear 
concerning the punishment of sin, and a judgment to come? 
What are all its promises, but the oracles of mercy, replying 
to the hopes of man concerning pardon and endless life? 
And what its prophecies, but the answers of the omniscient 
oracle to our eager inquiries concerning the eventful future? 
Hence, the entire Bible is described as oracular ; for, in an- 
swer to the supposed objection of the Jew in the text^ " What 
advantage then hath the Jew, or what profit is there in cir- 
cumcision?" the apostle replies, "Much every way; chiefly, 
because that unto them were committed the oracles, or Scrip- 
tures of God" 

Brethren, we profess to believe that these ancient oracles, 
and others subsequently added to them, are in our posses- 
sion — ^that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
form a collection of adjudged cases— of laws never to be 
repealed — of infallible judgments never to be reversed or 
disturbed — of answers to the most momentous inquiries man 
can ever propose, answers never to be recalled — all the infor- 
mation which heaven deems necessary for earth — ^so sufficient, 
that no serious doubt can ever be started, no important ques- 
tion ever arise on any moral subject, which it has not anti- 
cipated, and to which it does not reply. How important, 
then, first, that we should have an enlightened conviction of 
their Divine origin ; and, secondly, that we should appre- 
ciate the important subjects of which they treat ; and, thirdly, 
be aware of the responsibility which their possession entails 
on us. 
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I. 

First, it w important iJiat we should acquire an enlightened 
conviction of the truth and divinity of these oracles. Let it 
be supposed that we had now assembled to hear these oracles 
for the first time — that we had come from the ends of the 
earth to consult them — that for years we had been labojiring 
under a distracting consciousness of guilt for which nothing 
had brought us relief — and that now we had come together 
to hear what professed to be the true sayings of God on the 
subject. Should we not feel that we had reached a crisis in 
our history — that disappointment now would leave us to 
despair — that delusion would involve us in destruction? 
Our only wise course, in such circumstances, would be to 
call first for satisfactory evidence that we were not about to 
listen to the voice of a deceiver. The very fact that the 
Scriptures are called the oracles of God, implies that there 
have been other oracles, real or pretended, not of God. And 
it was to have been expected that whatever method God 
might adopt for disclosing His mind to us, men, either dis- 
liking His disclosures, or not being able easily to obtain 
them, would attempt to do the same by their enchantments 
—to institute oracles of their own. Accordingly, the hea- 
then world abounded with pretended oracles, to which num- 
bers flocked from all directions, in order to obtain instruction 
in their difiiculty, and direction in their perplexity. But all 
these were only parts of a great system of imposture ; and 
hence the importance of our being convinced, before we yield 
our confidence — before we lend even our ear to the voice of 
the Christian oracle, that we are listening to the voice of 
God. To assure us that it is the voice of truth only would 
not suffice — a thoughtful heathen might sometimes have 
stumbled on a truth ; but by what mark was he to know it 
— how was he to distinguish it from error ? — truth and error 
would both come to him in the same unsatisfactory form, 
the form of guess or conjecture. Not only must we be 
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assured, therefore, that the oracle we are required to believe 
is true — ^but that it is the right truth — ^that it is God's own 
reply to our inquiry. It must come directly from God — 
sealed and authenticated by Him as His Divine response. 

Now that we should not be requiring too much in asking 
this, is evident from the fact that God himself has graciously 
provided for it In the 45th chapter of Isaiah, He challenges 
a comparison between His revelations and the oracles of the 
heathen — dares an examination into His claims in the full 
confidence of their Divine superiority. " / have not spoken 
in secret, saith He, in a dark place of the earth ; I said not 
unto the seed of Jacob, Seek ye me in vain ; I the Lord 
speak righteousness, I declare things that are right." Would 
you look on publicity as one mark to be expected in a com- 
munication from heaven? The heathen oracles gave their 
responses from gloomy woods, and caverns, and dark recesses. 
The oracle at Delphi — ^the most renowned of them all — ^gave 
its pretended answers from a chasm or deep cleffc in the 
eartL " But I," saith God, " have not spoken in secret, in a 
dark place of the earth — ^my law was given from the top of 
Sinai, in the face of an assembled nation — ^my prophets are 
public men — ^my Gospel challenges the inspection of the 
world — deprecates nothing so much as the neglect of the 
evidence on which it rests/' 

Would you expect that the subjects of a Divine revelation 
would be distinguished by the vital importance of their 
character i The heathen oracles responded alike to the 
questions of the trifler and of the anxious — of the curious 
and of the devout. But, saith God, I have never said, 
" Seek ye me in vain, or to no purpose, or on vain subjects." 
One of the principal faults which men are disposed to 
find with the Bible is, that it confines its disclosures to 
important subjects — that it will not gratify their curiosity 
and wonder — that it will not furnish them with an excuse 
for neglecting the great, by dealing in the little — ^that all 
the light which it supplies falls exclusively on the path to 
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hcaveiL No, saith God, I trifle with no man — Mine is an 
oracle for the solemn and sublime — ^for the soul and eternity. 

Would you expect that a Divine response would be clear 
and determinate? The heathen oracles were doubtful and 
ambiguous — notorious for returning uncertain answers — 
answers by the misinterpretation of which many of their 
votaries were ruined. Thus Croesus, who was conquered by 
the very Cyrus predicted in the 45th of Isaiah, on consult- 
ing the Delphian oracle before he marched against Cyrus, 
received this answer, " If you march across the river Halys, 
you shall overthrow a great nation." He imagined that the 
nation he was to overthrow was that of Cyrus, but it proved to 
be his own. But, saith God, in relation to such ambiguity, 
"I, Jehovah, speak righteousness — I give direct answers." 
The truths which He has disdosed are of a nature, that had 
He chosen to conceal them. He had only to remain silent 
— ^never could men have discovered them by their own 
endeavours. If He speak, therefore, it can only be to instruct 
and enlighten; and, in order to this. His communication 
must be clear and explicit. And this is its character ; ** the 
entrance of His word giveth light, it giveth understanding 
to the simpla" Ignorance itself- is made wise by it — wise 
unto salvation. Even the wilfully blind cannot shut out all 
its light. Close their eyes as they may, some rays will beam 
across their patL Close their ears as they may, some warn- 
ing sounds from the oracle will reach them at times — sounds 
of which they would be glad to plead the ambiguity, if they 
could, as an excuse for neglecting them ; but, no, they cannot 
misunderstand their meaning. 

Would you expect that all the predictions of a Divine 
oracle would be verified by the event ? That those of the 
heathen were only occasionally verified, and then only by 
accident as far as they were concerned, you need not be told. 
But, saith God, in allusion to this deception, "I speak 
things that are right — that are faithful and true.'' And 
hence, while He challenges the heathen to adduce a single 
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prediction of theirs which was justified by the event. He 
often appeals to the Israelites that not one thing had failed 
them of all that He had foretold. But with how much 
greater force might He repeat the appeal to us of the present 
day ! Go, search His predictions of Babylon and Egypt, of 
Jerusalem and Tyre — you have only to turn the future tense 
of the sacred oracle into the past, and the prediction of what 
shotUd befall them becomes an accurate and minute history 
of what has actually transpired. 

Are we now, then, prepared to ascend and consult the 
oracle for ourselves ? or do we ask for greater evidence of 
its divinity yet ? Should it signify nothing, that the oracles 
of God, after displacing all their ancient competitors are 
enshrined and enthroned on a mountain of evidence which 
still continues to enlarge its ♦base, and to lift liigher its 
summit ? Let us mark the spoils which lie around the foot 
of the mount — the spoils which Truth has won from error — 
the religion of the Bible, from the imposture of idolatry 
and paganism. There lie the broken tripod — the muti- 
lated altar — fragments of oracular shrines — of the idol 
blackened with the incense of the priest — and of the pave- 
ment of the portico worn with the foot of the philosopher. 

Can we help' remarking, as we ascend the moimtain of the 
Lord's house, that our way lies through the sepulchres of the 
dead ? They are the tombs of prophets, apostles, and saints, 
who sealed the truth of the oracles they delivered with their 
blood. Do we find the approach to the temple thronged 
with a multitude of worshippers, and do we admire the 
contrast they present to the profligate and the wretched of 
mankind? Such were some of these — but they have con- 
sulted the holy oracle — they have felt, believed, and acted 
on its response ; and the consequence is, that the savasje 
is civilized — ^the vicious is reclaimed — the miserable, happy. 
Are we struck on entering the temple with the pictured repre- 
sentations on its walls of the blind receivintr their sight, the 
dying restored, the dead brought to life again? Are we 
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met, in one part, with the sight of an angel lighting up the 
earth with his presence; and in another with the spectacle 
of a darkened sun, a quaking globe, a collapsing universe ? 
They represent the miracles which have been wrought to 
attest the truth of the oracle. Do we mark how thoughtless- 
ness, as it bends its ear to the oracle, becomes reflective — 
how hardened obstinacy smites upon its breast, and falls 
prostrate — how the brow of perplexity is smoothed — and the 
countenance of care lighted up with the smile of satisfaction ? 
The oracle has spoken to each a word in season. And, 
besides all this, do we mark, as it speaks, how everything 
seems to echo its voice ? All things seem in harmony with 
it How amazing this property, that its voice should cause 
objects, otherwise silent, to become vocal ! It speaks to the 
individual man, and something within- him speaks in return 
— a still small voice within him replies ; it is the oracle of 
the breast. And whether the Divine oracle commands, or 
prohibits, or instructs, that oracle within him repeats and 
confirms the sentence. While, at the same time, every object 
in nature, and every event in providence, becomes oracular 
also, and corroborates its trutL 

And now, having reached the place of the oracle — having 
come to the oracles themselves — ^let us remember, that in the 
very fact of their preservation, through so many ages of time, 
and amidst a world of hostile depravity labouring for their 
destruction, we behold a crowning proof of their divinity. 
For could we but see a volume bearing marks of all that 
these holy oracles have pa45sed through, what should we behold 
but an ancient volume, exhibiting signs of having been at one 
time trampled on by rage, at another moth-eaten by neglect; 
now interpolated by error, then erased by pride; here, 
scorched by the fires of bigotry; there, stained with the 
venom of infidelity; in every page, sprinkled with the blood 
of its martyred defenders; and yet, so substantially entire in 
every part as to shew that it has always been in the keeping 
of Omnipotence — ^in the hollow of His hand. 
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II. 

Having come to the holy oracles, then, with an enlightened 
conviction of their Divine authority, let us, 2dly, revereiUiy 
consvlt theni, and appreciate the important subjects on which 
they speak We have said that they contain replies to every 
essential inquiry. But though all these subjects of inquiry 
were equally important — which they are not — ^it would still 
be true that, in the order of time, some would claim our con- 
sideration earlier than others, and that these are " the first 
principles of the oracles of God." Now, what are these ? 

1. If we had hitherto been destitute of all the knowledge 
which Eevelation supplies — if we had now assembled to con- 
sult the living oracle, but were required to limit our in- 
quiries to two or three subjects — what should they be? 
Could we possibly hesitate ? Has not the Bible itself sug- 
gested and repeated the first mquiry in every possible form ? 
" What must I do to be saved ? How, then, can man be 
iust with God ? How can God be just and yet a Saviour ? " 
Vary or disguise it as he may, this is the cry of uniMcrsal 
man. What else was meant by erecting an altar to the 
unknown God ? It discovered an anxiety lest, in the wide 
realms of invisible and inmiortal natures, there should be 
even one superior being left unappeased and unpropitiated— 
a desire to secure the favour of every invisible power in the 
universa What else was meant, too, by the anxious lan- 
guage of the awakened sinner, as described by the prophet 
Micah : — " Wherewith shall I come before the Lord, and 
bow myself before the high God? Shall I come before 
him with burnt-offerings, with calves of a year old ? Will 
the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil ? Shall I give my first-born for my 
transgression ? the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? " 
This was only saying, in effect, that no anguish could be 
deemed too great — no sacrifice too costly — if it did l)ut 
propitiate the favour of God in his behalf. But how shall 
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he do this ? By pleading that he is not so guilty as many ? 
Go to him and say, " Why this excessive sorrow ? — ^you have 
committed no enormous crime : others are as bad, and even 
worse than you/' Say this to him, and he will reply, and reply 
truly — ^Is the conduct of others the standard by which I am 
to be judged ? — if not, the fact that others are possibly worse 
than me is no solace to ma And even to think of pleading 
it in palliation would only aggravate the guilt which it seeks 
to excuse. How shall he obtain the peace he seeks ? By 
the assurance that God will accept his repentance ? " How 
do you know that ? " he will reply. Does repentance save 
the criminal from the sentence of human law? Does re- 
pentance deliver him from the frown of Providence even in 
this life ? If so, how is it that the penniless and broken- 
hearted profligate does not recover his health and his pro- 
perty again, but perishes in tears, and want, and wretched- 
ness ? Who, then, shall comfort him ? The world with its 
delights? As well might you offer them to the suffering 
or the dying — ^he sees their emptiness — resents their in- 
trusion as impertinent folly. Do you remind him that God 
is benevolent ? " That is the very thought," he will reply, 
" which gives me the keenest sense of my guilt — that He 
should have been the best of Fathers, and I one of the most 
ungrateful of His children — that He should have been ever 
blessing me, and I as constantly abusing His goodness." 
Whither shall he repair ? — to the temple of nature ? Through- 
out her ample dome no accent is heard to give hope of par- 
don to the' guilty. To the mosque of Mohammed ? No oracle 
is there; or one which speaks only of defiling, sensual 
indulgences. To the altar of Judaism ? " The blood of bulls 
and of goats cannot take away sin." One only resource is 
left, and if that fail, darkness profound and despair eternal 
will settle around him — it is the oracle of the cross. And 
how does that minister relief? — by extenuating his guilt? 
On the contrary, it tells him that his guilt exceeds his 
worst apprehensions — that were his alarm a thousandfold 
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greater than it is, it would not, could not be exaggerated. 
How, then, does it minister relief? — ^by repealing the law of 
God ? — ^by overruling the requirements of His justice ? This 
the penitent sinner himself would deprecate. Salvation, on 
such terms, would be no salvation to him. He could not 
confide in a being who could thus trifle with His own laws. 
Besides, his own conscience would continue to demand 
reparation for the dishonoured law, even if the law itself did 
not. His own conscience insists on an atonement. He 
would not be saved but by a just and a holy God. Hear, 
then, the response of the heavenly oracle — " I am a just God 
and yet a Saviour." Does the penitent ask how justice and 
mercy can thus be reconciled? "Behold,*^ saith the oracle, 
" behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world." Is he concerned lest that atonement should not be 
satisfactoiy to God ? He is assured that it was God himself 
who provided it Does he fear lest that sacrifice should 
avail only for some sins ? The blood of Jesus Christ, he is 
assured, cleanseth from all sins. Can he yet fear that he 
shall perish ? He is assured that God so loved the world as 
to make this vast provision that he might not perish but 
have everlastuig life. Nothing now, then, is wanting to his 
forgiveness, but his cordial belief of these wondrous truths. 
" In Christ Jesus the Lord," he can now say, " have I 
righteousness and strength — the wrath to come is not for 
me — for who is he that condemneth ? — there is no condemna- 
tion to them that are in Christ Jesus." 

2. But now another inquiry arises. The Gospel has 
assured him of pardon for the past; can it secure him holiness 
for the future ? It has saved him from the guilt of sin ; but 
unless it delivers him from its practice and its power, his 
deliverance will be incomplete. Saved him from hell it lias; 
but unless it renews his nature, and prepares him for heaven, 
impenetrable darkness will still hang over his eternal future 
— ^for the breath of a polluted heart would wither the bloom 
of Paradise itself. But how can this change be efl'ected ? — 
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by the outward refoniiation of his conduct merely ? That may 
take place, and yet the heart be unchanged By baptism ? 
Facts demonstrate tliat that only denotes a change, or signi- 
fies what it should be, but does not effect it. By the impar- 
tation of knowledge ? The history of the world has proved — 
and its present state confirms the humbling truth — ^that arts, 
learning, science, all the machinery of civilization, so far from 
being necessarily connected with moral improvement, may 
only serve to make men mightier in depravity — ^giants in 
evil. By judgments ? Do the unquenchable flames renew the 
heart? By enacting laws merely? — instructing him how he 
ought to think and act ? Law, at best, can only convict of sin. 
By forcing his will ? — doing violence to his moral nature ? 
That would make obedience impossible ; for forced obedience 
is only the compelled and passive movem^t of a machine. 
How, then, is the seemingly impossible but yet indispensable 
change to be effected ? Let him take the question to the 
Holy Oracle, and listen to the reply — "A new heart will I 
give you, and a new spirit will I put within you ; and I will put 
my spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep my judgments, and do them." Here all 
bis difiiculties vanish. The spirit of life in Jesus Christ 
having quickened him from a death of sin, engages all his 
powers, and carries along his whole nature in an earnest 
pursuit after holiness. Finding the powers of his noind 
possessed and polluted by the spirit of evil, it expels the 
unholy usurper, and gives back his soul to the hallowing 
influence of God. Finding him feeble and helpless in moral 
purpose, it takes him to the cross, and there brings daily to 
bear on him the full force of love and gratitude and faith — 
of motives strong enough to move all heaven. And as it 
chews him how the heart that bled there beats for him — ^and 
bow the hand that was nailed there is the hand that caught 
bim in his fall — that shut for him the gate of hell, and 
opened for him the gate of heaven — and as it unfolds to his 
view the visions of that immortality, and calls him to live 
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under the influence of that other world — ^what can become of 
this ? It is crucified to him, and he to it. And thus the 
same oracle which tells him of pardon, tells him that that 
is only the fii'st of its blessings — that in coming to him first, 
it comes only as the leader of a train which reaches from 
earth to heaven — ^from the cross to the right hand of the 
throne of God 

3. And then comes a third inquiry connected with these 
disclosures of pardon and holiness ; to what will they lead i 
— or what is the state in which they will terminate ? Who 
that has felt the natural longing after immortality — who 
that has felt this longing in coimexion with a sense of the 
uncertainity of life, and of the insufficiency of all created 
nature to fill his capacity for enjojrment — who that has felt 
these when he supposed himself to be standing on the 
extreme verge of life, and was casting an anxious gaze on 
the untried world beyond — ^who has not then felt a throng 
of questions rise to his lips which none but a heavenly oracle 
could resolve? A Socrates and a Plato, a Cicero and a 
Seneca, often felt this to a degree which, while it made life 
a burthen, made death at the same time an object of appall- 
ing dread. They saw the human race walking in gloomy 
procession to the grave ; and as they saw them pass into 
the land of shadows, they sought with strained and untir- 
ing gaze to watch their steps and learn their &te. But all 
in vain ; if at one time they spoke as from the skies, at 
another they uttered the language of the sepulchre, accord- 
ing as hope or fear was the oracle of the moment. But 
there, where every other religion vanishes like an extin 
guished taper and leaves us in darkness, the gospel holds 
up a torch which not only discloses a world beyond, but 
the separate states of the righteous and the wicked Is the 
important question asked, "If a man die, shall he live 
again?" — how distinct and solemn is the reply of the oracle, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, ail that are in their graves 
shall come forth, they that have done good unto the resar- 
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rection of life, and they that have done evil unto the resur- 
rection of damnation. 

Indeed, on no subject is the heavenly oracle more copious 
and explicit than on this ; often prefacing its responses with 
solemn asseverations — and repeating them again and again ; 
while one of its latest communications was in these words, 
"Write, Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.'' I 
heard an oracle from heaven, saying this, saith John ; and 
immediately the Eternal Spirit taking up the strain, added, 
"They rest from their labours, and their works do follow 
them." It tells us, that for the righteous to be absent from 
the body is to be present with the Lord. It assures us that 
in that day of final awakening, their life will not only be 
restored but ennobled, exalted to the highest state of secu- 
rity and glory it can sustain — that from the ruinous heap of 
every grave a living structure shall arise, built up into an 
imperishable monument of Him who is the resurrection and 
the life — that in the stead of dishonour, it shall be raised in 
glory — that in the place of weakness it shall be clothed with 
the vigour of immortal youth — that the original grossness 
of its materiality shall be purged away — that in the place 
of a natmal body, it shall be refined and etherealized into a 
spiritual body — into a robe of light rivalling the purer 
essence of the soul itself — while each of its senses shall form 
an inlet to floods of enjoyment, and all its powers be instinct 
and emulous with zeal for the Divine glory. 

Would we ask any question of the holy oracle concerning 
the scenes of the final day? It tells us that the saved and 
the lost will then meet together for the last time before the 
throne of the judge — it tells us that sin will have reached 
maturity in the wicked and have prepared them for hell — 
that holiness will have attained maturity in the righteous and 
have prepared tliem for heaven — and when the purity and 
beauty, the joy and glory on the right hand, shall be seen in 
immediate contrast with the fearful array on the left, all will 
acknowledge that the salvation of His people, as there did- 
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played, is a worthy result of all His stupendons plans, and 
abundantly exceeds all the lofty things which He had spoken 
concerning them. Then will He, whose voice had often been 
heard, be visible to the eye as well as audible to the ear — 
then will He challenge the universe to say if one of all His 
oracles has failed — ^then will He speak once more, and every 
word He utters will be laden with fate. Concerning the 
i>Teat system of Providence, He will say, "It is finished;" of 
Time, He will say, "Let it end;" and of Eternity, "Let it 
begin." To the righteous. He wiU say "Come;" and to the 
wicked, "Depart;" and as the universe takes up and rever- 
berates the oracle, "these shall go into everlasting punish- 
ment, but the righteous into life eternal" 

IIL 

Then need I repeat, thirdly, that ihe possession of the 
oracles of Ood involves us in deep responsibUiti/? The very 
phraseology of the text implies this; for it speaks of them as 
a sacred tnist of pre-eminent importance. " Do you ask me," 
says the apostle to the objecting Israelite, "what advantage 
your nation possesses over the idolatrous Gentile, if you are 
yet to be placed on the same footing as sinners before (lod? 
Much every way. For do not suppose that your religious 
privileges are to be thought unimportant because you neglected 
to improve them. Enumerate those privileges. There was 
the supernatural origin of your nation — ^there was your mira- 
culous march through the wilderness — ^there was the perpetual 
Providence which sustained your national existence — ^your 
theocratic government, or Divine administration of your public 
affairs — ^your temple-service — the mass of living light within 
the veil — ^the types, as perpetual remembrancers of great 
truths, and as foreshadowing good things to come — and the 
oracles of God. But — as if he had said — I will name but one 
of these; for that comprehends and forms the charter of all 
the rest — ^the oracles of God." 

And if they formed the richest blessing of that dispensa- 
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tion, are they to be valued less now that '' Ood^ in these last 
days, hath spoken to us by His Son?" "Yea, doubtless/' 
saith Paul, " I count all things but loss — ^my Hebrew descent^ 
my denominational distinction as a Pharisee, my zeal for the 
law, my ceremonial righteousness — things which lately con- 
stituted my pride and boast — ^here I trample them all under 
foot, and count them but loss, for the excellency of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus my Lord." 

Can you, my friends, sympathize with the apostle in this 
new preference? Bring out your wealth, and place it by 
itself — ^your reputation, and place it by itself — ^your worldly 
pleasures, and set them apart — and the oracles of God, as a 
fourth object of value — and now make your selection. Take 
away with you but one of these four objects; and say, which 
shall it be? Are you perplexed in your choice? Consult the 
oracle, and hear the reply : " Thus saith the Lord, Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom; neither let the mighty 
man glory in his might; let not the rich man glory in his 
riches: But let him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth me; that I am the Lord, who exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness in the earth; 
for in these things I delight, saith the Lord." Yes, and the 
possession of that knowledge entails on you greater responsi- 
bility than would rest on you by your possessing lall the riches 
of the rich, all the power of the mighty, and all the wisdom 
of the wisa So that, hereafter, should you ask, " What means 
of salvation did I possess? What peculiar advantages for 
eternity did I enjoy?" the emphatic reply will be, "Much in 
every way: but chiefly that unto you were committed the 
oracles of God." 

By the mercies of Grod, then, will you not now reverently 
consult them? It is for your life. Befiise not on the 
ground that the answer of the oracle may inspire you with 
gloom. True, its answers will be solemn ; but then they 
relate to solemn and momentous things. It will tell you 
that death is a cnise ; &rd that, in consequence of sin, you 
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are exposed to it. But then death is a curse, whether the 
Gospel tells you of it or not ; and you are exposed to that 
cui-se, whether the Gospel warns you of it or not You are 
not in danger of destruction because the Gospel says so ; but 
the Gospel says so because you are exposed to destruction. 
And your not attending to the Gospel does not alter the case 
— ^your being deaf to the warning does not lessen the danger. 
If you were never more to hear a word on the subject, it 
would still be true every day and hour and moment of your 
life, that you are exposed to eternal death. The Gospel 
alludes to the painful subject only with a view of telling you 
of the way of life. The inscription over the sacred oracle \a 
this> " Hear, and your soul shall live." " The words that I 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.'' Will you 
not, then, I ask again, hasten and reverently consult it? 
At this moment it is speaking — and will you not hear it ? It 
has something to say to each of you. Only let the subject be 
suitable, and it will answer the inquiries of every one present 
— of the young and the old, of the rich and the poor : — ^will 
you not go and inquire of it ? Centuries ago, it told the 
Israelites how they would be circumstanced at this day. 
You have often longed to look into the future — ^wondered 
where you would be, and kow you would be occupied at 
some distant time. Have you no anxiety — at least, have you 
no curiosity to know how you will be circumstanced cen- 
turies hence ? The oracle can tell you. Only go to it^ and 
honestly explain your character — ^that you never pray — that 
you are living in the practice of secret sin — and that, though 
you possess the opportunities of religion, you are not im- 
proving them ; or else that, through the grace of God, you 
are the reverse of all this ; only consult it honestly, and it 
will tell you whether centuries hence, whether a few years 
hence, you will be happy or miserable — what world you wiU 
be in, whether in heaven or hell. And will you not consult 
it? Do you ask when ? The oracle itself replies, " To-day, 
if ye will hear my voice — to-day." 
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Or, if you are in the habit of listening to it, what is the 
result? Others have been pierced and prostrated by its 
power ; for the Word of God is quick and powerful, sharper 
than any two-edged sword, cutting deep into the conscience, 
and wounding the very souL How is it that you have never 
quailed under its soul-subduing edge ? 

Or if you did once quail, what has enabled you to regain 
your self-possession ? If you once trembled at the thunders 
of Sinai, what enables you now to walk among the most 
forked of its lightnings undisturbed ? By what mysterious 
charm can you now stand unmoved, where you once exceed- 
ingly feared and quaked ? At one time the voice of heaven 
could not speak, but a voice from within you answered ; you 
carried about an oracle in your breast When did you last 
hear its faint and dying tones ? My fellow-sinner, if, in 
turning up the ruins of some ancient temple, you would 
hang with interest over the relics of the tripod, or the shrine 
of its long-forgotten oracle, believe me, you yourself present 
to the eyes of the righteous in heaven and on earth an object 
of intenser interest stilL Pointing to your breast, they can 
say, *^ Behold the ruins of a deserted temple ; here, once an 
oracle spake, and gave its responses as from heaven. Every 
word it uttered was received as the voice of God. But now 
long since that voice has ceased ; that oracle has sunk into 
silence. Nothing is ever heard now, but sounds resembling 
the hollow and ominous echoes of the sepulchre— ominous of 
the eventual resurrection of the murdered dead. Yes, that 
violated conscience will again speak, speak in the hoarse and 
aggravated accents of retribution; and this will be the 
burden of its response to your every excuse, "much was 
your advantage every way — chiefly that unto you were com- 
mitted the oracles of God." And the gloomy caverns of 
perdition, taking up the fearfrd burden, will tell it to all the 
myriads of the lost, that unto you were committed the 
oracles of God. 

My fellow-sinner, do you wonder at the urgency of our 
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representations? It is because those written oracles are 
still addressing you, though the voice in your breast has 
long been silent. It is because that organ of God within 
you seems to be gone, that we need to call on you all the 
louder. It is because no human urgency can truly represent 
the earnestness of God — though all the voices of earth, and 
of ocean, and of air — of every note and every power — were 
all collected and condensed into one emphatic utterance of 
concern — on this account it is tliat we now so earnestly 
entreat you in Christ's stetid, " Be ye reconciled to God." 

But if you have been subdued by the voice of mercy — if 
there be no sounds so melting and welcome to you as those 
which come from the oracles of God, are you repeating them 
to others — republishing the truths they utter to others — 
anxious that your children and coimexions should hear the 
sweet and solemn sounds — a.ssisting to projmgate them till 
their line shall have gone out through all the earth, and 
their words unto the ends of the world ? Are you practi- 
c<illy acknowledging the sufficiency of the holy oracles? 
When an ancient Jewish believer went up to the temple to 
consult the oracle, the response which he received was held 
decisive. Is each verse of Scripture enshrined — each sen- 
tence so enthroned in the temple of your heart, that you no 
fcooner hear it speak than you hold it as final and decisive ? 
Do you pay it the same homage in your public capacity as 
members of the church? All the plausible errors — the 
crude notions — the popular and spreading heresies of the 
day, originate in the practical denial of the sufficiency of 
the Scriptmx^s — in the substitution of some human oracle 
in their stead. Of a certain Old Testament character we 
read, that " his comisel was as if a man hatl inquired of tjie 
oracle of God." The noisy responses of these fallible oracles 
drown the voice, and disparage the authority, of the Divine 
oracle. Let your appeal be to the law and to the testimony. 

Do you love the place of the oracle ? The Psalmist re- 
garded the whole sanctuaiy as an oracle — "hear my voice," 
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said he, "when I cry unto thee — when I lift np my hands 
towards thy holy oracle." To his sanctified imagination the 
entire temple was vocal with the responses of heaven. He 
had already received answers to the great questions which 
related to his pardon and acceptance with God. On these 
subjects he was himself prepared to answer the inquiries of 
others. But he knew that he needed to be reminded of old 
truths, and to be instructed in new duties. He icnew that 
God has a will concerning our every day, and hour, and 
moment ; and he came to ascertain that will for the present 
day and the passing moment. Christians, you have found 
acceptance with God — do you now come to the place of the 
oracle, saying, like the Psalmist, " I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak ? " The age in which you live has its duties 
— ^have you ascertained them ? The present day — this pass- 
ing hour — has its duties — do you know them ? The oracle 
is now saying, " Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy might :" — and you now find this to do — to lay an 
oflerins: on the altar of God. The occasion which has broufrht 
ns together renders this the duty of the moment. A regard 
for Christian character, and for the character of the house of 
God, renders this the duty of the moment And if, when 
you shall have passed from the sound of the oracles of God 
on earth — when the last day of time, the last hour of the 
Christian dispensation shall have arrived — i^ when only one 
oracle more shall remain to be given — if you would then 
hear that " well done, good and faithful servant," addressed 
to you — and hear it without shame and self-reproach — it 
can only be by now humbly, and in the strength of God, 
discharging the duty belonging to each successive hour in 
the vivid anticipation of that final hour. 

" Now unto Him that is able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the presence of His glory 
with exceeding joy ; to the only wise God our Saviour, be 
glory and majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever, 
AmeiL" 



SERMON X 

THE WORDS OF LIFE SPOKEN IN GOD^S TEMPLE. 

Acts v. 20. — '^ Go, stand and speak in the temple to the people, all the 
words of this life." 

Every circumstance connected with the utterance of these 
words deserves attention. Think of the time of the occur- 
rence. It was when the Christian Church was yet in the 
opening dawn of its freshness and glory. Its Divine Founder 
and Head had just ascended to the throne of heaven. Its 
Divine Endowment, the Holy Spirit of God, had just been 
poured out with a copiousness and a power which enriched 
and filled it with miraculous influence. Its teachers were 
prophets and apostles — men whose words were revelations, 
and their acts miracles. Its numbers were increased, not by 
units, nor by tens merely, but by hundreds and thousands in 
a day. Numerous as its members were, and diversified as 
had been their previous character and circumstances, they 
were now all of one heart and one mind. In the midst of 
persecution and danger, they knew nothing of fear; in the 
emplojrment of their property, they thought of nothing but 
the support of their poorer brethren, and of the general good. 
One theme employed their tongues — salvation by the cross 
of Christ. One object animated and engrossed their souls — 
to promote the glory of that cross in the salvation of their 
fellow-men. One heart sent its pulsations through their 
whole body, diffusing life, and warmth, and spiritual vigour 
through every part. 

Equally noticeable is the immediate occasion of these 
words. Bright as the morning of the Christian Church hail 
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arisen, and early as it yet was> a cloud had already appeared 
in the horizon; though it hung there only for a moment. 
The sin of Ananias and Sapphira — compounded of ostenta- 
tion and fraud, of covetousness and impiety — had lately 
startled the tranquillity of the Church, and had shewn that 
into this new, this spiritual Eden, the ancient serpent was 
essaying to enter. The apparent severity of the judgment 
which alighted on this guilty pair was doubtless real mercy 
to numbers. The dead bodies of the culprits seemed to lie 
in the veiy doorway of the church, and kept back many from 
entering, who would otherwise have intruded from sinful 
motives, and by their temper and conduct have blighted the 
Church in the very infancy of its being. " And great fear 
came upon all the church, and upon as many as heard these 
things.'' Within the Church, all was purity, vigour, life. 
Without, all was attention and high-wrought expectation* 
Other wonders followed; the neighbourhood of the Church 
became a Bethesda, to which the sick and the dying repaired 
for restoration; the circle of apostolic influence was thus 
enlarged ; " and believers were the more added unto the Lord, 
multitudes both of men and women." 

The result, as far as their enemies were concerned, was 
such as might have been expected ; for persecution is one of 
the most ancient and highly-valued ordinances of bigotry 
and power. "Then the high priest rose up, and all they 
that were with him (which is the sect of the Sadducees), and 
were filled with indignation; and laid their hands on the 
apostles, and put them into the common prison.^' Vain and 
infatuated attempt ! Did they think to imprison celestial 
%ht ? — to inter, as in a sepulchre, immortal life ? " The 
angel of the Lord by night opened the prison doors, and 
brought them forth.'' 

The nature of the being who uttered the text is also 
remarkable — it was " an angel of the Lord" — a being of an 
order of which we know comparatively little; but that little 
is of a nature to excite our curiosity and astonishment, 

VOL. II. M 
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especially as it discloses the fact that they are in some way 
mysteriously related to us. Here, oYie of them is found 
appropriately engaged in liberating the newly-appointed 
messengers of mercy from their confinement — ^an agent fix)m 
the upper province of the kingdom of heaven, ministering to 
the advancement of the kingdom of heaven, as newly set up in 
this lower province on earth. Force has been employed to 
coerce the apostles ; but here is an agency employed to which 
walls are no impediment — to which fetters and bolts can 
offer no resistance. The parties who have employed this 
force are Sadducees — " who say there is neither angel nor 
spirit;" but here, in just retribution, an angel is employed to 
frustrate their designs. Bringing with him the laws of his 
own nature, and of his own region, by a mode of action 
unknown to our material sphere, he made himself present in 
the prison, opened the doors for the exit of the apostles, and 
yet left them shut. This we call supernatural; to him, 
doubtless, it was natural — perhaps the only mode of action 
he had ever known. "The angel of the Lord opened the 
prison doors, and brought them forth, and said, Go, stand 
and speak unto the people, in the temple, all the words of this 

life." 

Mark the instructive indefiniteness of their subject, as 
described in the phrase, " this life" This indefiniteness is a 
characteristic of Scripture sublimity. Such, for example, is 
the language of the apostle Paul, when he declares, " I know 
in whom I have believed" — ^though he does not specify in 
whom; " and I am persuaded that he is able to keep that 
which I have committed to him" — though he does not spe- 
cify what; " that he is able to keep it against that day" — 
but he does not name what day. This is the indefiniteness 
of a mind so absorbed with the grand outlines of its theme, 
as to forget the details and particulars— of a mind so full, so 
overflowing with its favourite subject, so constantly dwelling 
on it, as to take it for granted that every one addressed is 
full of it likewise — that words are almost unnecessary — ^that 
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mere Iiints are sufficient. So, here, the celestial messenger 
designates the Gospel by the grand generality of " iJie words 
of this life" or, " of this same life.*' By the phrase " this 
life" indeed, we commonly understand the present life; but 
the apostles had Ao controversy with the Jews about the 
passing affairs of this world — about the few days they were 
to live on earth. They were in no danger of mistaking the 
angel as to the nature of the life he meant. They well knew 
that it was this life and immortality which had been recently 
brought to light; this life which they had been divinely com- 
missioned to offer to a death-stricken world — ^this life which 
they were always thinking and conversing about — ^this life 
for the preaching of which they had been cast into prison. 
"When the angel -spoke of this life, they well knew that he 
meant this peculiai* life — ^this life, compared with which every 
other kind of life is only death — a life incomparably trans- 
cending every other kind of life. 

And mark also where these words of life were to be pro- 
claimed — in the temple. There, amidst an array of symbols, 
and types, and enigmatic signs, the apostles were to announce 
the living truth which explained and gave Divine significance 
to the whole. There, where the piety of the old economy had 
sunk into a dead formalism, and had found a grave— there 
the spirit of the new economy was to spring into life ; and 
thence its life-words were to wing their way in all directions : 
thus fulfdling the prophecy, " Out of Zion shall go forth the 
law." 

In these words, then, we may regard ourselves as supplied 
with an angel's estimate of the peculiar character and excel- 
lence of the Gospel — ^it is a system of life. Doubtless, as 
contemplated from different points of view, it presents differ- 
ent aspects ; and, as regarded by different orders of beings, 
it exhibits various excellencies. But to the eye of that order 
of beings from whose ranks this angel had descended, its 
grand attraction appears to be that it is a life-giving system. 
Elsewhere, it is called "the word of this salvation"-^ 
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salvation, that is, from death. But the phrase in our text 
includes this idea of deliverance, and the glorious life-giving 
effect which follows, in addition. And it is to this aspect of 
Christianity, as a principle and means of Divine life, that 
I would now direct your devout attention. May the Spirit 
of Life himself be present in His renewing power I 

I. 

Now, let us inquire, first, whence the necessity for this life I 
for its introduction* implies that something was previously 
wanting or lost which this was meant to supply ; that it 
comes in the stead of some kind of death. And the scrip- 
tural explanation of the fact is, that there is a profound sense 
in which men are dead while they live ; that the introduc- 
tion of sin has occasioned the loss of a whole order of life 
from our nature. This is a kind of death which men gene- 
rally do not consider. The only death they think of is that 
of the departure of natural life from the body. They look 
abroad on the world, and see everything clothed with anima- 
tion, and stirred with excitement ; and they cannot conceive 
that death, in any sense except the animal life to which I 
have i*eferred, can belong to such a state. And yet a little 
reflection might shew them that man can die in more senses 
than one. The criminal who has forfeited his life to the 
laws of his country, is dead hgaUy — ^incapable of any civil 
transaction. Question him ; and you may find still further 
that his heart is hardened, and his conscience seared — ^lie is 
lost to virtue, moraUy dead. Wait awhile ; and you may 
hear that his mind is gone — ^he is intellectually dead. It 
may be years after that before his animal life departs. And 
even when that is gone, and he has become insensible, another 
system of life remains — that which depends on the involun- 
tary action of the heart and the lungs — and it may be hours 
and even days before this last form of life becomes extinct 
Now, observe, each of these kinds of life has laws of its own; 
and it is on the violation or cessation of these laws that its 
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death ensues. His lowest, or mere vegetative life, is related 
to the air, and sustained by it His animal life involves 
relations to exercise and nourishment His intellectual life 
sustains relations to the various objects around him, as objects 
of knowledge. His social or moral life stands related to the 
existence and wellbeing of society. His legal life denotes 
his relation to the juridical and political government imder 
which he lives. But, now, is he capable of no other, no 
higher form of life? Hitherto, we have spoken only of his 
living relations to the created, the visible, and the passing; 
there is the Infinite Creator, the region of the invisible, and 
the duration which is eternal — ^has he no living relation to 
these ? For if he have — and if the importance of each kind 
of life is to be estimated by the nature of the objects to which 
it relates — ^his life, derived from union to the invisible and the 
Diviue, must be incomparably his noblest and his highest life. 
Need I remind you that for this life chiefly man was made 
and meant ; a life whose highest law was that of love to 
God — whose motives were to be drawn from the slightest 
intimations of His wiU— whose supports were to come direct 
from intercourse with Him — ^whose model was no less than 
that of His own ineffable life — ^and whose ultimate home was 
to be in the light of His own immediate presence ? Need I 
remind you that man has lost this life ? — ^that by voluntary 
disobedience against God, he incurred the penalty of the law 
which had said, " the soul that sinneth it shall die''? and 
does not this account for that feeling of which you are often 
conscious — of a dignity departed — of a happiness blighted — 
of moral conflicts ending in defeat — and a lingering, but too 
faint admiration of spiritual excellence and worth ? Does it 
not account for the consciousness you feel at times, that yom 
conscience is dethroned, that your heart is depraved, anc. 
your nature tainted in its springs and principles ? Yes, the 
explanation is — God's own explanation is — ^that you were made 
for a life which you are not living ; that your highest order 
of life has been sinned away, and lost out of your nature. 
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Need I remind you, further, of the state of things superin- 
duced by this absence of spiritual life, prior to the advent 
of Christ ? True, the patriarchal and the Jewish dispensa- 
tions of religion, which Gkxi had graciously set up, had 
partially kept the natural tendencies of sin in check But 
notwithstanding this palliation, could you have taken an 
intelligent survey of the dark scene — could you, like some 
ancient prophet, have ascended the mount of vision — ^what 
would you have beheld man doing in relation to God ? What 
mean those altars ever streaming blood — ^those keen self- 
upbraidings, those cruel self-inflictions, that offer to sacrifice 
even the fruit of the body for the sin of the soul ? Do they 
not all proclaim a deep-seated sense of personal sinfulness ? 
remorse which calls for atonement ? self-dissatisfaction which 
can be allayed by nothing less than a new nature ? Yet no 
worship ascends to God ; His footstool is deserted ; idols 
without number usurp His place, and intercept the homage 
which should ascend to His throne. Could you, further, have 
looked beneath the surface of society, what would you have 
beheld? " Their fleshly mind was darkened," saith the apostle. 
Their very mind had sunk into matter — ^had become its 
slave. Their flesh should have become spiritual ; but iheir 
spirit instead had become fleshly. True, Greece was still 
possessed of intellectual life. Rome was nerved with martial 
and political power. But death was sapping the peculiar 
life of each. The earth which had proved the grave of piety, 
seemed destined to be the grave of every other kind of Ufa 
Had that other, that spiritual life, survived, it would have 
drawn up into its own ennobling region eveiy lower form of 
lifa But that entombed, everything else descended after it 
Power, wealth, painting, poetry, music, statuary, science — all 
were pressed into the service of sin ; made to become the 
ministers of the passions ; and to serve at the shrines of vica — 
the shrines of a living death. And the race, what had become of 
them ? Generation after generation had passed away — ^whither 
had they gone? Philosophy had watched them with dismay, 
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walking in gloomy procession to the grave, and as it saw them 
disappear in the land of shadows, had gazed, and strained, and 
tried to pierce the darkness, and learn their fate ; but all in vain* 
" Death had passed upon all men, for that all had sinned^' 

Conceive, now, what an aspect of death the world must 
have presented to a being like the angelic agent in our text 
— all purity of life. Conceive him to have known the earth 
from the time of man's creation — ^to have watched its history 
up to the moment of which we are speaking — ^to have been 
absorbed — as the earth turned round its cities and nations to 
the light of day — absorbed in the spectacle of vast crowded 
tracts of spiritual beings— immortal essences— wasted, ruined, 
murdered, lost ; a captive world, chained to the wheels of 
the great spoiler, and moving along to perdition. Conceive 
him — a being incapable of death, at the furthest remove 
from death, and aware that man was made for life also ; con- 
ceive him to have been watching and marking, age after age, 
how, as Ood replenished the earth with human life, death 
had thrown a pall over each" generation — had never allowed 
the grave to be closed — ^had conveyed them all av^ay to his 
subterraneous caverns; conceive this, and then say, what 
image thei*e is gloomy and appalling enough to set forth his 
view of the world's death-like condition ! I know but of 
one ; and that the Bible itself supplies, when it speaks of 
humanity as a corpse, lying shrouded, and with the face- 
cloth covering its features. "And in this mountain the Lord 
will remove the face of the covering cast over all people ; 
and the veil spread over all nations ; he will swallow up 
death in victory.'^ 

IL 

This brings us to speak, secondly, of the life which the 
gospel reveals, as the remedy for this state of death. That 
state exhibits a threefold aspect 1. It is a penalty affectr 
ing our condition, Man has placed himself, by sin, in 
hostility to the government of GoA Banishment from the 
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favour and presence of God is the penalty incurreA It is 
in perfect accordance with right, that the law should take 
its coui-se, in order that holiness might be protected, sin 
discouraged, and the Divine determination to maintain the 
order of His government might be emphatically proclaimed. 
How, then, can He reverse the sentence, without impeaching 
its rectitude, and appearing to judge Himself? Come, and 
we will shew you a sight which has already moved all 
heaven, and which is destined to move all earth. We lead 
you to it tjirough a long array of types and emblems, and 
impressive rites ; these are only the a igust preparations for 
the event Behold that cross ; and know that in the person 
of Him who there expires, you see God manifest in the flesh. 
It was our only means of escape from destruction ; and He 
voluntarily submitted to it. By stooping from His glory — 
assuming our nature — and suffering before the eyes of the 
universe all that humanity sustained by Divinity could 
endure. He has answered the very ends which our punish- 
ment would have secured — ^andf more. He has more than 
satisfied the demands of the law; by His obedience unto 
death, the law is magnified, honoured, enthroned for eter- 
nity. God himself, as the giver of the law, can now remit 
its penalty without relaxing its obligations. He can say to 
the penitent sinner, you are free — ^for Christ's sake, you are 
free — ^go, and sin no more. And thus He can be just while 
justifying the ungodly. 

2. But the deathlike state of sinful man is not merely a 
penalty affecting his condition, it is a disease affecting his 
nature ; and the gospel remedies and replaces it with a prin- 
ciple of indwelling life. " I am come," said Christ, " that 
they may have life." " Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst ; but the water that 
I shall give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
into everlasting life. This spake He of the Spirit which they 
that believe on Him should receive." By the agency of 
His Holy Spirit, He brings them into the presence, and 
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places them under tha power, of Bis cross. "Not'by might, 
nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord''— by my 
Spirit taking of the things of Christ — taking of His volun- 
tary obedience, and shewing that He, though in the form of 
God, made himself of no reputation — assumed a dependent 
life expressly that He might be able to obey the very law 
which man had ruined himself by resisting ; — taking of His 
love, and shewing how He wept, how freely He poured out 
His blood in order that the law might not take ours, might 
be satisfied without, might surrender us up to the pardoning 
mercy of God ; — taking of His mediatorial ghry, and shew- 
ing us that He is now seated upon a throne — seated there to 
receive our submission, to welcome our return, to place us 
once more in harmony with the throne of God, and to assure 
us of His favour. In this way, the heart is relieved of its 
bui*den, and is inspired with hope. The sensibility of the 
conscience is quickened, and its fears allayed. The pangs of 
penitence are followed by a peace which sets the mind at 
liberty for a career of active duty. " The hour is coming," 
said Christ, " and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice 
of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live.'' And in 
this way, starting from the slumbers of sin, they awake to 
newness of life — a resurrection to holiness. Dissevering 
themselves from their former bonds, they ask to be trained 
for every duty His service may require. In this way the 
Spirit of God becomes the very soul of their soul — ^lifting it 
out of its materiality, and restoring it again to its lost 
dominion — ^makes it spirit Henceforth, they not only live 
themselves, they throw a life into all their religious activi- 
tiea In the enjoyment of this new-found existence — this 
life from the dead — ^they pant after God — can be satisfied 
with nothing less than felt conmiunion with Him. One of 
the distinctive characteristics of physical life is its power of 
assimilating materials to its own substance and support ; 
and, like that, the regenerated are endowed with the power 
of converting the various events of time into the mysterious 
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means of their spiritual nourislimeiit, and even of taming 
obstacles into their own form and character. Conscious that 
they are once more breathing the only atmosphere in which 
the soul can truly live — ^in the complacent favour of God — 
they feel within themselves an earnest of immortality — ^feel 
that the new principle of which they have been made the 
subjects has nothing to fear from death — that it is made for 
eternity — ^that it is destined to spring from the bed of death 
to immortality. Henceforth they Uve; yet not they, but 
Christ liveth in them. 

3. The death-like state of sinful man is not merely a 
penalty affecting his condition, and a disease affecting his 
nature, it is also a fearful gloom involving his destiny. It 
abandons man to mere conjecture respecting the whole 
futurity of his being — ^both as to whether he will continue 
in being or not; and, if so, what the character of that 
existence will be. All heathen philosophy halted at the 
grave. Jewish revelation, indeed, conducted its disciples a 
little beyond — into Sheol, Hades, the unknown state; but 
the light which it held over the sepulchre flickered. It 
remained for Christ to bring life and immortality to light 
He may be said to have embodied the truth — to have 
fashioned and personified it in His own glorious body. Not 
only did He repeatedly raise the dead, He arose himselt 
Having roUed away the stone from the sepulchre of human 
hope, He invites us to look in ; and, lo ! angels in white sitting, 
to reassure our hope, and to point us to the skies. Having 
descended into the dreary domains of death, and finished 
His work, on the morning of the appointed day, He came 
forth as He had said — stood at the mouth of the sepulchre 
radiant with immortality, and called on the world to behold 
and to share in His triumph. " I am," said He, " the resur- 
rection and the life" — the great principle of life ; I could end 
the reign of death at once ; I have only to speak, and all the 
dead would recognize My voice and start into life. " Marvel 
not at this ; the hour is coming in which all that are in the 
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graves shall hear the voice of the Son of Man, and shall 
come forth/' So certain is this, that He sometimes speaks of 
death in terms of disparagement, as if it were not. " Who- 
soever believeth in me shall never die.'' "If a man keep my 
sayings, he shall never taste of death." His eye is fixed on 
the scenes beyond — on the vision of dissolving elements — 
the rising dead — the great white throne — the opened books 
— the assembled universe — the completion of all His plans of 
mercy. Do you ask what then awaits His people ? Do you 
feel a capacity for ever-advancing excellence — ^a longing for 
ever-increasing happiness? He declares that heaven is 
eternally set apart for both. There nothing that defileth 
can enter. There excellence will know no pause in its 
ascent from throne to throne — ^happiness no interruption 
to its ever-widening, deepening stream. Because He lives, 
His people shall live also. 

Now, in this manner, Christ hath brought both the means 
of spiritual life, and the immortality of that life to light — 
brought them from an unknown distance, and placed them 
before us — ^brought heaven with all its glories into our 
horizon — ^brought the very throne of judgment so near to 
us, that, whenever we will, we can place ourselves before it 
— surrounded us with the solemn pomp and the spiritual 
inhabitants of the unseen world ; so surrounded us that they 
look down on us, press in on us, that, do what we will, we 
feel that we are moving under the powers of the world to 
come. So perfectly is the Gospel — in its threefold aspect of 
pardon, purity, and immortal life — ^adapted to the death- 
like condition of sinful man, that no one present can reject 
it without wronging his own soul. Yes; his sotd. His 
health may not suflTer in consequence — ^his worldly pro- 
sperity may not decline — ^but his soul, the noblest part of 
his nature, Ls wronged This whole system of Gospel-truth 
was meant for his souYs life — they were designed for each 
other ; so that as long as he stands aloof from it, he is wrong- 
ing his own souL Here is the rich inheritance — his soul is 
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the only part of him capable of enjoying it — ^and he is wrong- 
ing the immortal heir of the inmiortal inheritance. And 
dying thus, the wrong will be irretrievable, eternal He will 
ever carry about with him a wronged soul ; fot he will ever 
carry about in his soul some &culties unused — capacities 
unfilled — ^powers undeveloped; for of the only thing which 
could have developed and filled them, he wronged it The 
full extent of the wrong he will never know. Though his 
sense of the wrong will be perpetually increasing, ten thou- 
sand ages will have only partially revealed to him its untold 
extent But then, in proportion to that loss, if he neglect 
it, is his gain if he accept and embrace it — he finds U/e. 
Not merely existence, but all that can enrich, expand, and 
make existence infinitely desirable — motives for all its 
actions, and objects for its noblest affections. Not merely 
deliverance from death, but its very opposite — ^the favour of 
the Lord ; finds himself standing in the light of that fieivour, 
sharing it with the cherubim — sharing it with Christ him- 
self Finds a world in which to enjoy it ; this world is too 
confined for it — ^it asks the scope of infinity for its expansion. 
And after the lapse of ten thousand ages he will feel as if he 
were only just commencing its enjoyment It is the very 
croiun of Ufa 

Oh, with what subduing power must these living truths 
have fallen on the heart of those penitents who first heard 
them proclaimed ! Had it ever been their lot to gaze on the 
spectacle of an ordinary crucifixion, the sight must have 
left an image on their minds never to be effaced Was it 
possible for them, then, to behold Jesus Christ evidently set 
forth crucified before their eyes — to know the dignity of the 
sufferer as God manifest in the flesh — to know that He hates 
the sin as deeply as He loves the sinner — ^to'look into the heart 
of this great mystery of godliness and find it to be love, with- 
out experiencing a change ? If every word they hear spoken, 
even by a fellow man, leaves some impression on their 
mind— can they hear that they are saved, and believe that 
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the voice which assures them of salvation is the voice of 
God, without feeling it thiill through every faculty of their 
soul? If eveiy object and event they may witness pro- 
duces sonie effect on their character, is it possible that the 
event which is to affect their whole being for ever — which 
for them shuts for ever the gates of hell, and throws open 
and fills with visions of glory the ample spaces of eternity — 
should produce only a transient and slender impression? 
Must they not, by necessity of nature, love Him, without 
whom they would soon have had nothing in the universe 
to love, but have been eternally hateful, even to themselves ? 
They wait not for a reply; they need not a command. 
They are under the mastery of a principle which is its own 
law — a piinciple of boundless gratitude and love. 

And you know the happy result. The new Church became 
one region of life — of Divine vitality throughout Believers 
themselves seemed reconverted. If sinners became saints, 
saints themselves became as angels ; thus fulfilling the pro- 
phecy which had said, " The weak shall be as David, and 
David as an angel of the Lord.'' Every Christian beheld 
in every other the face of a brother. One interest prevailed, 
one subject of emulation swallowed up every other — ^who 
should approach nearest to the likeness of Christ — ^which 
should do most for the enlargement of His reign. Even 
death for them was divested of all its terror. The rack, 
the axe, the cross — none of these things moved them. What 
had they to do with death? If persecution wovid have 
their body, the soul surrendered it, left it behind, dropped 
it in the grave, and passed right on to immortality. What 
to them was the loss of this world, they lived within sight 
of heaven. " Absent from the body, present with the 
Lord" — this was the primary article of their martyr-creed. 
They felt that their noblest life was "hid with Christ in 
God" — ^was seated high up, beyond the reach of harm, in 
the very fountain and summit of creation. At thought of 
this the instruments of torture became consecrated in their 
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eyes — ^glowed with a glory reflected from His throne — ^the 
very flames were chariots of fire to convey them in triumph 
to their appointed seats. In a word, they thus fudged, that 
" if one died for all, then were all dead, and that he died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth live unto 
themselves, but unto him which died for them, and rose 
again.^' fieligion with them was a life, 

m. 

Let me glance, thirdly, at some of ihe attributes of this 
life, and we shall see the pernicious errors entertained re- 
specting it. If the view we have taken of this life which the 
apostles were to preach be correct, it needed no prophet to 
foresee and foretell that it would not be long before attempts 
would be made to modify and corrupt it. Such had been 
the history of every religion ; so that even every false religion 
had soon lost the modicum of truth which it at first con- 
tained ; and as for the true religion itself, that had become 
so stagnant and corrupt, that it bred nothing but Pharisees 
and Sadducees, and swarms of sanctimonious hypocrites. 
But if such had been the fate of Judaism, stUl more likely 
was it that Christianity should encounter the hostility of 
human ignorance, selfishness, and pride ; for against every 
form of these it proclaims open war. 

1. Like the principle of natural life, this new evangdical 
life is first a divinely-derived and invisible power. But 
will the world be satisfied with a thing so secret, subtle, 
intangible as this ? They who experience it, indeed, will be 
satisfied with its silent indwelling power. But in propor- 
tion as the world tampers with it, it will be transformed into 
a worldly thing — a material, gaudy, temporal thing. If 
this cross can be gilded over — these thorns can be hid in 
jewels — this broken reed become a sceptre — they may be 
retained ; but if not, persecution will do its utmost to chase 
the Gospel from the earth. You know the result It was 
only the history of Judaism over again ; rather, it was that 
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histoiy repeated, and abundantly surpassed. The Jews were 
only looking for a temporal kingdom when Messiah came ; 
the Christians, falsely so called, actually founded one. Yes, 
that which the Jews had only indulged in as a vision, and 
which our Lord had denounced as entirely subversive of His 
claims, His professed followers actually laboured at and 
realized. There it arose, ranged in hierarchical order, grada- 
tion above gradation, a towering structure of political gran- 
deur, a living pyramid, whose summit was crowned with the 
throne of one invested with universal supremacy, and at 
whose base was stretched out, in glorious perspective, the 
kneeling and admiring homage of the world. 

Now, here was temporal dominion — political life ; but, oh, 
how different from that Divine life which the apostles had 
proclaimed! so different that that life was displaced and 
destroyed by it. True, the living power which the Gospel 
sets up is not inimical to human governments ; it pre-sup- 
poses them— tends to invigorate them— arms their sanctions 
with additional power. But all this it does indirectly; and 
only as the effect of what it does primarily and directly to 
the individual man. True, this Uving and transforming 
power is itself a kingdom ; but " my kingdom,'^ said its 
Heavenly Founder, "is not of this world" It came down 
complete from heaven, and conducts thither again. It does 
not contemplate man specifically in his national, secular, or 
artificial relations, but in his moral and spiritual capacity. 
Primarily, it does not deal with men collectively ; it indi- 
vidualizes; lays its arresting hand on the individual con- 
science ; leads the man apart ; causes him to feel that 
heavenly, like earthly, life is a personal affair. It proposes 
to form him into a subject, and to secure his allegiance by 
laws and influences unknown to the resources of worldly 
powers, and mysterious as the operation of the vnnd — an 
agency derived direct from heaven. True, it is a kingdom ; 
but "the kingdom of God cometh not with observation." 
Its basis was laid in an ignominious cross ; and all its subjects 
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enter it in tears — the tears of "repentance vmto hfeJ* 
Unlike the dominions of the kings of the earth, it knows 
notliing of territorial divisions and geographical bounds. 
" That which is bom of the Spirit is spirit," and belongs to His 
domains. So much of the man as is sanctified belongs to this 
state, and no more ; and only so much of society as is reclaimed 
to holiness comes within its spiritual scope and verge. Tlie 
lengths and breadths of Immanuel's land are not capable 
of being mapped ; it is a region too ethereal to be subjected 
to the lines of latitude and longitude ; it is commensurate 
with actual faith and actual holiness, and knows no limit 
but wliere tliese terminate, "Whereunto," said Christy 
" shall I liken the kingdom of God, and with what com- 
parison shall I compare it?" None of the governments of 
this world supplied Him with an analogy. He who is the 
wisdom of God seemed embarrassed as He looked around the 
world of civil society for a similitude, and saw that it con- 
tained none. The illustration which He sought for He found 
in the principle of vegetable life — ^in the silent and imob- 
trusive growth of the mustard seed to a tree. So the seed 
of spiritual life deposited in the heart germinates, and brings 
forth the fruits of righteousness, and is destined to fill the 
world with its fragrance and its fruits. 

2. Again ; like the principle of physical life, this divinely- 
derived and invisible power is internal and pervading. 
Then it is not a ritual. Life operates from within, outwards. 
And " the kingdom of God is vrithin you," saith Christ. 
When He came upon earth, He found it made up of mere 
outward acts and ceremonial observances. And there, in 
that temple which had become the tomb of piety — ^where 
every object had become an idol, and every exercise an act 
of hypocrisy — there His apostles were conmianded to go, 
and to proclaim " the words of this life.'' They were to pass 
from the elaborate and pompous ritual of Judaism to the 
severe simplicity of spiritual worship. They were to leave 
the rites, to find themselves standing in the presence of 
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GoA They were to emerge from the cloud of incense, to 
find themselves alone with the Great Spirit of the new dis- 
pensation. Henceforth they were to serve at an altar on 
which nothing was to be laid but "spiritual sacrifices." 
And, as if to make it impossible for His followers ever to 
substitute ceremonial worship for spiritual. He swept away 
every vestige of the ancient rites, and the only symbolic 
services He introduced instead were two of the simplest 
kind — ^whUe any additions to them were forbidden at the 
awful peril of His displeasure. And yet who does not know 
that out of these two there came to be constructed a whole 
system of ceremonial observances, and that others were added 
to them from time to time, till the preaching of the words of 
this life came to be silenced — the book containing the words 
came to be lost — and religion, instead of being a life, came 
to be a prolonged ceremony? What is it even now that 
passes generally for the Christian life? What but an 
elaborate accumulation of penances and mortifications, of 
splendid sights and melodious sounds, of fasts and festivals, 
a constantly recurring round of outward observances ? As if 
aware that they have no more of religion than the lifeless 
form — ^the body from which the spirit has fled — men have 
endeavoured to conceal its death-like features by overlaying 
it with a profusion of costly decorations. Even among those 
who profess to have adopted a purer form, is there not a 
constant eflfort made to substitute something outward for 
this inward life ? One relies chiefly on his belonging to a 
certain Christian community — another on his descent from a 
pious ancestry — a third on his unfailing attendance at the 
house of God — a fourth on his occasional activity and 
liberality in the outward service of God — a fifth suppose? 
himself to have been actually regenerated in baptism ; and u 
sixth, that in eating the sacramental bread he is literally 
eating the flesh of Christ — ^incorporating the Saviour's body 
with his own body — ^as if that could save his souL Alas, 
the perverse ingenuity, the indomitable perseverance of men, 
VOK n. N 
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to substitute an3rthing, everything, in the stead of an inward 
spiritual life. Oh, it is so much more easy to endure even 
bodily torture than to bend the will ; there is so much in the 
idea of personal merit to sustain the endurance of physical 
suffering ; and so much food for complacency afterwards in 
the review, that it would be only necessary for the Gk)spel to 
proclaim its acceptance of outward rites, penances, tortures, 
in the stead of spiritual religion, in order to enrol among its 
followers multitudes who now stand aloof from it in aversion 
and despair. 

But no, religion is an inward life. It is the restoration of 
a lost life, or it is nothing. Having wandered from God, we 
are accounted dead, in the highest sense, tUl we are again 
restored to Him — destitute of that highest order of life 
which originally pervaded our faculties, and was diffused 
through our nature. And the great object of Christ was to 
remove every impediment to the recovery of this lost life, 
and to aid us in its exercise. '' This is the record, that God 
hath given to us eternal life, and this life is in his Soil" 
" He that hath the Son hath life " — and He only hath life. 
And in order to this, " Verily I say unto you, ye must be 
born again." If you would " worship God in the spirit," 
you must be "bom of the Spirit" "The Father seeketh 
such to worship him " — ^He looks around for them. When 
you come into HLs courts, He looks for an assembly of 
human hearts — of naked human hearts — and when He 
beholds them engaged, delighted, absorbed in His worship. 
He contemplates an object far more acceptable than the 
flaming sacrifice of the whole material world. Brethren, if 
the Spirit has put forth His power to renew you, so your 
spirit is to put forth a corresponding power in earnest endea- 
vours after holiness, and to be ever aiming at an expansion 
and increase of that life tUl mortality itself shall be swallowed 
up of life. 

3. Again ; like physical life, this spiritual and pervading 
principle is active and practical Then it is not a creed 
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merely. True, it begins in faith, and is maintained by it 
*' He that bdieveth hath the witness in himself/' " And the 
life which I live," said the apostle, " I live by the faith of 
the Son of God.'' But the prevailing error lies in making 
the reception of a certain form of truth an end, instead 
of regarding it as a means to an end. Not to sub- 
scribe to certain truths would be thought highly blame- 
worthy ; but to do anything more than subscribe to 
them is very generally deemed quite unnecessary. Not to 
hold the doctrine of justification by faith alone, would be 
denounced as heterodox ; but to be actually looking to Him 
who is the object of that justifying faith, trusting in Him, 
loving Him, rejoicing in Him — this would be deemed by the 
same parties fanatical, so that the adoption of the right 
views respecting justification actually becomes an impedi- 
ment to their looking to Him through whom alone the jus- 
tification comes. Not to admit the claims which Christ has 
upon them, they would deem impious ; practically to yield 
themselves up to those claims is a thing they leave to en- 
thusiasts — ^as if the admission of a debt were a full dis- 
charge from the pajrment of it. Not to hold an orthodox 
creed would, in their eyes, be unchristian ; to think of act- 
ing out that creed they woidd account irrational And how 
is all- this soul-destroying inconsistency to be explained, 
except by their willing ignorance of the fact that religion is 
an active and a practicai life ? The faith from which it 
springs is not inactive and improductive ; it works and 
works by love, and shews its existence by its works. It 
can neither live without food, nor be satisfied with merely 
looking at food ; it hungers and thirsts after righteousness 
— cannot breathe the impure and polluted atmosphere of sin 
— carries up the soul into a purer region, where it can draw 
congenial breath. It yields the fruits of the Spirit, brings 
forth the fruits of righteousness which are by Jesus Christ 
unto the praise and glory of God. 

4. And, then, like physical life, this Divine, internal, active 
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principle is continuous. Then it is not merely a single act, 
an occasional impulse, an abrupt gush of feeling, a passing 
resolution. It is a growth from a heaven-implanted seed — 
a growth in which there is, " first, the blade, then the ear ; 
and after that, the full corn in the ear." In opposition 
to this, how generally do men regard salvation as a mere 
outward deliverance, and as, therefore, consisting of a 
single act. They profess to be infinitely indebted to 
Christ ; for they suppose Him to have done everything for 
them in such a sense, that now they have only to ^ve their 
consent in order to be taken to heaven — forgetting that 
before He can be said to have done anything, for them per- 
sonally, He must actually commence a renewing, life-giving 
process within them. They estimate their deliverance from hell 
as from a place of outward torment merely — forgetting that 
sin has created a hell within them, that an angry and polluted 
conscience is a worm which dieth not, and that imsubdued 
propensities to sin are fires which, if now left unquenched, 
will continue to burn on for ever. And, in the same way, 
they are accustomed to anticipate heaven as a mere spectacle 
of splendour, an elysium in which they are to find happiness 
prepared and awaiting their arrival, whatever the state in 
which they may reach it They entirely lose sight of the 
fact, that their present character is creating their future 
destiny; that their principles and actions, preceding their n 
own departure, have already arrived in eternity, and are there 
preparing for them a place of reception. 

Oh, what would that kingdom, of which Christ is the 
author and glory, have become, had it been left to be 
moulded by the hands of man ! It would have been made 
to consist of mere occasional acts and outward observances, 
and those of the most trivial description ; whereas it is 
composed " of righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost I " Never, never let us forget that the happiness of 
heaven will result chiefly from its holiness ; that, so far, 
heaven commences with the believer here on earth; 
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tbat, when he leaves the world, he takes the elements of 
heavenly happiness with him ; that the ultimate glorification 
of the saints will be only the last step of a previous course, 
the culminating point of a process which transfonned them 
while they were here below ; so that it is only by entering on 
the way of life now, that we can enter on eternal life hereafter. 

IV. 

Now, fourthly, it is the duty and oflSce of the ministers of 
the Gospel to proclaim " the words of this life."' This they 
are commanded to do hy more than angelic authority — ^by 
the Lord of Angels himself As to the manner in which 
they are to do it — " Say to them, saith God, As I live, saith 
the Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, 
but that the wicked turn from his way and live. Turn ye, 
turn ye, for why will ye die ? "' Earnestly, as if speaking on 
oath — solemnly, as if entrusted with the oath of God, they 
are to set before the people life and death. Neglecting to do 
this, they are threatened that the blood of lost souls shall be 
required at their hands. In the discharge of their duty, 
they are assured of Divine assistance. If the aid of Heaven 
were withheld from every other being, it should yet be 
accorded to t/iem; for the world is continued only to await 
the result, and to reap the fruit of their labours. They are 
urged and animaied to fidelity and perseverance by the 
prospect of high reward ; for they are given to understand 
that " he who converteth a sinner from the error of his ways, 
saves a soul from death, and hides a multitude of sins \" and 
that " they who turn many to righteousness shall shine fortli 
as the stars for ever and ever." They are assured of the 
Divine complacency in their labours, even though they fail 
of success. Por " we are a sweet savour of Christ, in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish ; to the one we are 
the savour of death unto death ; to the other the savour of 
life unto life/' To Him our ministry is as acceptable as the 
perpetual ascent of sacrificial incense. 
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Now, it is to the exercise of i-his ministry that this house 
of God has been set apart ; — ^to " the words of this life" these 
walls resound. True, no splendid temple-service here meets 
the eye, as it met that of the apostles, testifying and illustrat- 
ing the truths they proclaimed But what though no altar 
of sacrifice here streams with blood ? " We have an altar," 
says the apostle — an altar invisible to sense, and on that 
altar there is a victim — " the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world." " God hath set him forth as a pro- 
pitiation for sin through faith in his blood." What though 
no ark of the covenant appears here? The covenant itself we 
have. What means this sacred volume ? " All that the ark 
did once contain could no such grace afford." " This is the 
new covenant," saith Christ — " the new covenant in my 
blood " — the covenant of life ; every page of it proclaims^ 
"Hear, and your soul shall live." We know of no mys- 
terious veil to conceal the mercy-seat ; we have access into 
the holiest of all. The only veil we know of is that which 
separates earth from heaven ; and as to our High Priest, 
He has passed within that veil. He is gone into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us. Eveiy- 
thing valuable in the former economy here finds accom- 
plishment, stability, and perfection. Religion, disencum- 
bered of its body, conies to us as spirit and life. He 
whom we preach is "the way, the truth, and the life!" 
And God forbid that these walls should ever echo to any 
other theme than that of eternal life through the mediation 
of Christ. 

In this way the ancient temple itself may be regarded as 
still standing, and its solemn services as still proceeding. 
Here, in the preaching of the Grospel, its fires still bum — its 
victims bleed — its day of atonement still returns. Here its 
prophets repeat their sa<;red strains, testifying of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, and the glory that should follow; and its 
priests typify " the offering of the body of Christ once for alL" 
And here, too, exalted beings, of the order brought before us 
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in the text, come, as to a point of friendly communication 
established between earth and heaven — come to rejoice over 
the returning and repenting sinner. As a house of God, all 
the influences of the past come and gather around it, and 
settle down upon it ; while, for the future, heaven is awake 
with expectation — a page is newly opened for it in the Book 
of the Divine remembrance — ^from this day its history begins 
for eternity ; for it is a part of that vast combination of 
means by which God is reducing and restoring all things 
unto Himself 

V. 

Let me remind yon, once more, that there ought to be a 
correspondence between what the Gospel is in itself and 
the manner in which we attend to the preaching of it. Does 
it consist of the words of life ? Oh, if you duly apprehended 
it in this light, with what seriousness, what searchings of 
heart, what deep workings of spirit would you attend to it ? 
If you apprehended it in this light, with what point and 
pungency would its appeals come home to your consciences ; 
with what commanding power would its precepts bind them- 
selves down upon your hearts ; with what a melting influ- 
ence would its doctrines and gracious promises penetrate 
your souls ; with what lifegiving effect would you Usten to 
it ! Ask youfselves, then, whether you have ever attended 
on the Gospel as containing the words of life ? Ask your- 
selves. Have I got life by it ? Did it ever enter into my 
heart as the means of life ? Did I ever so much as design, 
expect, or vmh, that it should ? 

And if you have not, how much to be deplored is your 
case I Week after week, and year after year, the words of 
life have been breathed forth in your hearing — and others 
have been quickened by them — ^but as for you, if you utter 
the language of truth, you may say, my heart is still dead 
towards God — ^no words that I have heard have awakened 
my heart — ^have purified, melted, taken possession of my 
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heart. Dead I was in trespasses in sins, and dead I remaiii, 
notwithstanding all the words of life which I have heard. 

But why, why will you remain dead ? "The words that I. 
speak unto you," saith Christ, " they are spirit and they are 
lile." You have never heard the Gospel preached but He 
was passing by to do you good ; why did you not call upon 
Him to give life ? No, never have you heard His Gospel 
preached but He was standing at the door of your heart and 
knocking ; why did you not open to admit Him that you 
might have life ? You are listening to His Gospel now, and 
He is waiting to make it the power of God for your salvar 
tion ; why will you not breathe forth the prayer, " make 
these words beget life in me — let them transmit life into the 
very centre of my being, and make my soul live V 

Could I have come to you this morning with the proofs 
that an angel had bid me to say all this — ^that the bright and 
happy being who directed the apostles to preach in the 
temple had directed me to address you as I have done — 
would not a very solemn interest have invested the occasion? 
Brethren, the Lord of Life himself directs it, and is present 
to witness the result. What more can I say to affect and 
to impress ? Shall I remind you that you are passing 
through the very valley of the shadow of death ? Ought not 
the very name of life to be pleasant and welcome to you ? 
Oh then admit, draw in, as vital breath, the words of this 
life ; words so Jifegiving, that even the Being in this text — 
a Being who is emphatically "a living creature" — a creature 
all life, the inhabitant of a region all life — ^yet calls them 
" words of life." Here is a life which death cannot touch — 
a life which shall finally prove victorious over every form of 
death — a life which rises and rises till it emerges into a 
sphere where no death can come — where its shadow never 
falls — a sphere full of vitality and eternal life. " Come from 
the four winds, breathy and breathe upon these slain, that 
they may live.'' 
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Finally, what manner of persons ought we to be who pro- 
fess to be partakers of this life ? In reply to this question, 
I might ask another — 

l.What manner of persons were its first recipients ; and 
yet what had the Saviour done for them which He has not 
done for us ? They did not hope for more than eternal life ; 
we do not hope for less. Yet so mightily did this hope ani- 
mate them, that their piety was all flame — a flame in which, 
they were ready to offer up everything earthly, even life itself, 
as a sacrifice. 

2. I might remind you further of what its early recipients 
actually endured in order to transmit to you " the words ot 
this life." In almost every age the Gospel has been sprinkled 
with blood — ^baptized with fire. Its original propagators 
endured imprisonments and deaths oft in preserving it. It 
has come down to us through ages of persecution and sorrow. 
It has been committed to our keeping by a hand stretched 
out of the midst of the fires. It has been sent to us from 
the dungeon — ^bequeathed to us from the rack. It is the 
precious legacy of a host of martjrred saints. And shall we 
not shew the living power of that for which they died ? 

3. But let me especially remind each Christian present, 
that he has been called forth from more than an earthly 
prison — liberated by more than angelic interference — experi- 
enced a rescue to which the universe can never know a 
parallel "What, know ye not that ye are the temple of 
the Holy Ghost which is in you — which ye have of God — 
and ye are not your own — for ye are bought with a price — 
therefore glorify God in your bodies and spirits which are 
his." Glorify him — the apostles were set at liberty to pro- 
claim His Gospel The salvation of that Gospel was meant 
to set every part of your nature at liberty to glorify Him. 
And, oh, as if your redemption had just been accomplished 
by the Son of God, and as if you had been actually recalled 
from the dark prisonhouse of perdition, we beseech you — ^by 
His baptism, fasting, and temptation — ^by Hi.; agony and 
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bloody sweat — by His cross and passion — ^by His precious 
death and burial — ^by His glorious resurrection and ascen- 
sion — by the bitter pains of eternal death from which He 
has redeemed you — ^by " the words of tiiis life/' to which 
He hath raised you — ^by the radiance of that throne to 
which He is leading you — ^and that crown of life which 
there awaits you — ^we beseech you, brethren, that je now 
present yourselves to Grod a living sacrifice. 

4. And, then, is it nothing to know that the cause you 
are called on to serve is one destined to absorb every other, 
and to achieve universal triumph ? As certainly as the prison 
opened its bolts and bars for the apostles to walk forth, 
every obstacle to the progress of His Gospel shall fall pros- 
trate and do it homage. As surely as an angel ministered 
to their escape, so surely shall the highest agencies in the 
universe unite in His service. Alas, that the agency of His 
people should be so grudgingly given- Time was, when the 
followers of Christ were liable to the prison and the stake — 
but then " the Word of God was not bound " — the living 
Spirit of the Gospel was unimprisoned and at large. Now, 
on the other hand, His followers are at large, but the Life 
of Christianity — ^is not that imprisoned ? And who are its 
jailers ? WTio or what but the selfishness and the worldli- 
ness of its professed Mends ? But even this is destined to 
yield. Happy they who shall witness the change. But 
happier still are they who contribute to hasten its arrival ; — 
who uninfluenced by the spiritless example of others — and 
without waiting to be dragooned into duty — simply ask 
themselves, " How much owest thou unto thy Lord ? " and 
live to express their sense of the magnitude of the obliga- 
tion. 



SERMON XL 



THE CHRISTIAN MINISTBT. 



9 Tdc iti. 16, 17. — *^ All scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is 
profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instmction in 
righteousness ; that the man of God may be peifcct, throughly fur- 
nished unto all good works." 

If the ultimate design of Christ, in the institution of a 
Church, be the conversion of the world — and if the preaching 
of the Gospel be the chief instrument by which the Church 
is to answer that end — ^how important to determine the cha- 
racteristics of the most efficient ministry, and the way in 
which the Church may obtain it. 

Now, it would be extremely easy to describe such a minis- 
try; for it would be only necessary to enumerate the attri- 
butes of ministerial perfection, and then to suppose them all 
combined in real forms of living and personal activity. And 
we have no doubt that many a Christian congregation has 
listened to such a description of ministerial excellence till 
they have been conscious of feelings, which, if translated into 
language, would have said, " Oh, for such a ministry ! — would 
that such were the qualifications of our minister — how dif- 
ferent a people should we then be 1" And this latter part of 
the ejaculation, if explained, would often have proved to 
mean, "We should prosper then without any trouble on 
our part — our minister would do, and would be, everything 
for us — ^we shoidd enjoy the distinction arising from his 
excellence, without having to cultivate corresponding qua- 
lities for ourselves." Now, to shew that this is the correct 
interpretation of many such a wish, we think it only neces- 
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sary to suggest, that could the persons entertaining it have 
seen at the moment, as by a flash of light, that every approach 
to official perfection on the part of the minister would involve 
the necessity of a corresponding advance in practical piety on 
their part — that if he became all that they could desire, it 
implied a readiness and an obligation on their part to become 
all that he could desire — ^not merely liberal, but self-denying; 
not merely active, but laborious; not merely professing, but 
possessing and exemplifying the distinguished piety and 
devotedness of apostolic times — could they have seen that all 
this would have been indispensable on ikeir part, we can 
easily conceive, without any painful effort of the imagina- 
tion, how the ardour of their desire for an efficient ministry 
would have died away into a very languid sigh — and that, if 
such were the hard condition on which alone they could 
obtain it, they would readily signify their willingness to lan- 
guish on together, people and priest alike inefficient. We 
propose, then, not so much to enumerate the characteristics 
of an efficient ministry, as to shew why such characteristics 
are necessary; and that on the Church it devolves, under God, 
to cultivate and maintain such a ministry. 

I 

To say that piety is necessary for the Christian minister is 
saying but little — ^it is indispensable even for the private 
Christian. Every believer is a living temple, and what is a 
temple without piety ? Gratitude must bring its oblations — 
love must kindle and feed its altar fires — and penitence come 
with its sacrifice — ^and faith present it — and holiness guard 
and consecrate the whole for God. But there is a sense in 
which not only the individual Christian, but each particular 
church, is a living temple — and the office of the minister is 
to conduct its worship. If piety was essential for him as a 
private Christian, from the moment he comes forward to 
conduct the services of this whole collective temple, eminent 
piety is indispensable. He is emphatically " a man of God" — 
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virtually commissioned, like an ancient prophet, to transact 
with the people the affairs of heaven; can he form too high 
an estimate of the duties of his office ? He is an ambassador 
for Christ to the guilty and the perishing ; how necessary 
that he should be baptized in the very spirit of compassion 
and love. He knows the fearful consequences of the state 
into which they have sunk; and, as if he foresaw the end 
of their course — heard already their doom pronounced — 
beheld the pit opening to receive them — and heard, by anti- 
cipation, their hopeless cries for deliverance, he is to evince 
the deepest tenderness and the most earnest solicitude " to 
pluck the firebrands from the flames," and to quench them 
in the blood of the cross. He is to feed the Church of Gk)d 
which He hath purchased with His own blood; how import- 
ant that he should relish and feast on the manna which he 
distributes to others — that he should be able to say with a 
spiritual gust which marks his own intense enjoyment, " His 
flesh is meat indeed ! His blood is drink indeed !" What a 
depth of solemnity may we suppose to have rested on the 
mind of the high priest on the morning of the great day of 
atonement — how weighty the interests pressing upon him — 
how holy and awful the act of entering within the veil to 
officiate there in the immediate presence of God! As the 
official intercessor for His Church upon earth, the Christian 
minister has, in effect, to do this weeKy-^^^ilyj l^^w im- 
portant that he should be able to say, " Truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ!" His 
sacred duties are of regular and constant recurrence — what 
but eminent piety can save him from sinking into formality 
— from discharging them with that cold, professional indif- 
ference which is the certain death of all usefulness — can 
impart that spiritual freshness of fervour essential to his own 
enjoyment, and to excite and secure the sympathy of others ? 
While the private Christian is expected to be an example to 
the world, he is to be " an example to his flock" — ^a model 
amonj; models. His centi-al station and official character 
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invest him with influences which must render his every 
movement an object of interest to superior beings, for they 
deeply implicate the everlasting welfare of all around him ; 
how important that the whole of that influence should be 
eminently holy; and how can that be but by issuing from a 
character eminently pious ? 

2. But essential as distinguished piety is, it is not all- 
sufficient — otherwise, every good man would be eligible to 
the ministry. We remark, next, that an efficient ministry 
must be a learned ministry — or, if you please, an edttcated 
ministry. We are aware, indeed, that against this position 
there are numerous prejudices — ^prejudices, however, which 
have nothing respectable in them except their antiquity; 
but, long^cherished as they have been, we trust that their 
days are nearly numbered. Meanwhile, it would be easy to 
shew that most of these prejudices originate in ignorance ; 
and thus furnish in themselves the most apposite proof of 
the value of education, since a very little instruction is com- 
monly found sufficient to put them all to fliight 

" God,'' says an objector to an educated ministry — " God 
has greatly blessed the preaching of many uneducated 
ministers." We gratefully admit it. . He did not bless 
them, however, on account of their ignorance, but in spite of 
it It was not their ignorance He blessed, but certain other 
qualities which are common alike to the educated and the 
uneducated minister if they are men of God — ^zealous devoted- 
ness, and believing prayer for the influence of the Holy Spirit 
Besides which, we would suggest to the objector whether the 
class referred to did not consist of men who had never 
enjoyed the opportunity of obtaining an education ? For we 
would remind him that it seems to be a rule of the Divine 
conduct to require from HLs people the very best instru- 
mentality they can furnish — as He required the best animal 
of the flock for sacrifice — ^and therefore to accept the service 
of the ignorant, and to bless the zeal of the obscurest, as long 
as it is the best But from the moment they possess the 
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means of improving it, that improvement He requires ; nor 
are they then warranted to expect His blessing till that 
improvement has been effected 

" But/' continues the objector, "the eflScacy of the ministry 
depends on the influence of the Spirit, and that influence is 
not limited by the quality of the means/' The former part 
of this proposition we not only admit but contend for. The 
latter part may contain an error ; and, in the sense in whicli 
you employ it, we suspect that it does. K you only intend 
that the operations of the Holy Spirit are originally inde- 
pendent of all human instrumentality, we freely admit it. 
But if you mean to say that they are still as unconnected 
with that instrumentality as ever — ^that His plan of opera- 
tion does not include that instrumentality — that He has no 
preference for one kind of instrumentality above another — 
that He has not been pleased to bring himself under the 
gracious obligation of a promise to connect His blessing with 
the use of certain means — and your language goes to imply 
all this — then we demur to it, and deny it. You mean to 
say that He can give success to the most ignorant ministry. 
Yes; but you surely will not add that therefore He will — 
that He will make His power the rule of His conduct. He 
could teach His servants the knowledge of the alphabet ; but 
you would not have had your minister wait till that know- 
ledge was supernaturally imparted to Him ; nor, we presume, 
do you deem that knowledge a very superfluous attainment. 
He can make the naked rock or the sea-shore sand -spon- 
taneously yield corn ; but, we presume, you look for it rather 
in the adjoining field ; nor do you expect to find it even there 
without cultivation. You do not make what He can do the 
rule of what He wiU do in any other department of the 
Divine conduct — ^why do you look for it here? Because He has 
condescended to bless the humble and pious ministry of the 
uneducated when learning could not be had, you surely will 
not try to take advantage of His goodness, and to put Him 
off with ignorance when knowledge can be obtained. Because 
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He gi-aciously accepted the torn and the lame of yoar flock 
when it contained nothing better, you surely will not tiy to 
make Him serve with the same now that it contains the 
young and the healthy. Above all, you surely do not do 
this under the pretence of honouring God. You do not 
expect that He will distinguish you in the last day as having 
pre-eminently proved your concern for the progress of His 
Gospel, by having been pre-eminently unconcerned about the 
qualifications of the instruments you employed. 

Do not practise on yourself another deception — that God 
has put greater honour on the pious instrumentality of the 
uneducated than on the equally pious instrumentality of the 
educated. To say nothing of Moses — "God's first pen/' 
as Lord Bacon calls him — ^learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians — think of the success which attended the 
ministry of the apostles; and they, you will remember, 
were made learned by miracle — nor was their ministry 
allowed to begin till their illiteracy had been thus mira- 
culously surmounted; while the most useful among them 
— ^he who laboured more than they all, and who filled the 
Eoman empire with the sound of salvation, was he who 
had been brought up at the feet of Gamaliel — the scholar and 
philosopher Paul. With what signal effect the weapon of 
sanctified learning may be wielded, the history of the Refor- 
mation attesta " If we lose the learned languages by neglect," 
said Luther, "we shall lose the Gospel." "An unlearned 
theology," said Melancthon, "is an Hiad of evils;" a senti- 
ment often reiterated by Calvin also. Among the greatest 
men of modem days are our Christian missionaries ; anH 
among these, perhaps, the most useful are the most learned 
— the translators of the Bible into other tongues — ^men who 
thus partake of the dignity of prophets and apostles — the 
benefactors of nations — ^whose memory will be illmuinated 
for ever with the radiance which they are means of shedding 
over myriads of benighted minds. 
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And, after all, remember that the most uneducated minister 
of the present day is largely indebted to the learned labours 
of his predecessors. However slender his mental resources 
may be, he obtains them only by availing himself of the toils 
of others. If he can only just read his Bible, and some 
favourite religious author, he is enjoying the results of learn- 
ing — of prodigious labour and abundant learning. Think 
what has been necessary in order to put that translation of 
the Bible into his hands — what studying of languages, col- 
lating of manuscripts, recension of copies — ^what years of per- 
severing application! So that he is living on the learning 
and labour of others! Surely, it is not for him to decry 
education — for the drone to depreciate the process by which 
the truth, sweeter than honey or the honey-comb, has been 
hived and made ready for his use. 

But still the objector may urge, "the text intimates that a 
knowledge of the Bible alone is sufficient to furnish the man 
of God for his office." We say the same — but then comes 
the question. What is to be the amount of that Scriptural 
knowledge, and how is it to be acquired? You say, " the 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible;" and so say we — ^but with 
this important addition, "the Bible, the whole Bible, and then 
nothing but the Bible;" whereas we fear that you are dis- 
posed to be content with much less than the Bible — with a 
very small portion of it — ^that is to say, with two or three 
of its leading truths. And to this remark it would be out of 
place for you here to reply, that the knowledge of these lead- 
ing truths is all that is necessary to salvation — for then, to 
be consistent, you should discard all the Old Testament and 
indeed the greater part of the New; because many have been 
saved without them. It is not for us to say how little sanc- 
tified knowledge may be sufficient for salvation — and yet you 
seem disposed to make the dangerous experiment. But while 
God, on the one hand, is graciously pleased, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to render the minim uni of that knowledge suffi- 
cient, His people, on the other, should be ever aiming to reach 
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the maximum — ^to acquire the utmost amount of Scriptural 
knowledge. Now all the education we advocate for "the 
man of God" is such, and such only, as can be made subser- 
vient to his oflSce as an expositor of the Bible, either by 
strengthening and preparing his mind as the instrument to 
be employed on it, or by furnishing him with the means of 
developing and illustrating its truths. In a word, we are 
anxious to put all the honour on the Bible we can — to ex- 
tract from it, if possible, all that it contains — to make the 
most of it as God's instrument for the salvation of the world. 

For instance, Timothy "knew the Scriptures" — he knew 
the Old Testament, most likely, in what we now term the 
original language ; and he knew as much of the New Testa- 
ment as was then written, in its original language — that pro- 
bably was his mother tongue. So that in claiming for " the 
man of God" now a knowledsce of these ancient lan«niaffes, 
we are only aiming to place him, in relation to the Bible, as 
nearly as possible, on a footing with the youthful Timothy. 
Besides, there are beauties in every language not to be trans- 
ferred, and idioms which cannot be translated into any other 
tongue — would it not be putting dishonour upon the Bible 
to allow its sacred beauties and idioms to lie neglected, simply 
to escape the trouble of acquiring the languages in which it 
is written? Is it anything more than an act of ordinary pro- 
priety for the professed expounder of that sacred volume to 
spare no labour in order to make himself acquainted with all 
that it contains? Then must he be able to read it in its 
original tongues. 

But this is not all that is necessary. "We believe that all 
knowledge is one — all truth one connected, entire, infinite 
idea^ — and though God has been pleased, in condescension to 
our limited capacity, to break down that gi*eat idea into 
parts, and to present us with such views of those parts as 
best suit our condition, yet we believe all those parts have 
points of connexion, and that he who, in a spirit of depend- 
ence on Divine teaching, most patiently studies them, is 
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most likely to perceive that connexion and unity — ^that every 
such perception will constrain him to admire " the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God" — and 
will enable him to present the truth in a compacted, convinc- 
ing, comprehensive, and impressive form to others. Hence, 
partly, we advocate a course of mathematical training as 
highly conducive to habits of patient, connected, mental 
application. 

We believe that all nature is in analogy to religion — that 
the works of God in creation and providence are His own 
connected comment on His Word. What an important use 
has Butler made of this idea in his well known " Analogy 1 " 
And we believe that hereafter it will be seen that the uni- 
verse was only a vast temple, with the cross standing in the 
centre, while every object and event was related and subordi- 
nated to it — that it never moved but all things fell into its 
train — ^never stood but they all bowed down before it — 
never spoke but they all echoed its voice — and that the 
sight, when beheld in the light of eternity, will fill all heaven 
»with adoration. But we would have the preacher of the 
cross to see something of it now — ^and hence we would have 
him to be generally acquainted with natural and moral phi- 
losophy, in order that he might feel the eminence on which 
he stands, and be conscious, as he looks down and marks how 
all things do homage to Christianity, of adoration now. 

The Bible insists on the doctrine of human depravity. 
The history of the ancient world is an unbroken record of 
facts illustrative of this doctrine. An acquaintance with 
that history gives a depth to the meaning of the apostle in 
that sketch of the monster-man contained in his first chapter 
to the Romans, which no one ignorant of ancient history can 
ever perceive — shews that so far from being able to amelio- 
rate our moral condition, our invariable tendency is to 
become worse and worse — that the highest point of the 
world's civilization was the lowest point of its morality — that, 
so far from reason or philosophy leading men to God, the 
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religion which it has constructed and decorated for them has 
uniformly proved their greatest curse — that the advent of 
Christ was as necessary to save the world from temporal as 
from eternal ruin. Hence, partly, shall all this remain un- 
known to the man of God ? If not, we claim for the man of 
God a knowledge of ancient history. 

The Bible abounds with prophecies relative to the ancient 
monarchies and to the Church of God. These prophecies 
were recorded of course, that when they came to pass we 
might believe. Many of them have come to pass ; and the 
question is, shall their fulfilment be known ? Shall this part 
of the temple of truth be shut up and useless, or shall it be 
opened, admired, and worshipped in ? Here is an important 
branch of evidence for the truth of Divine revelation — shall 
it lie waste and useless ? shall God have spoken in vain ? or 
shall His voice be heard? But if "the man of God" is to 
hear it, he must know something of ancient and modem his- 
tory, that, by comparing the prophecy with the history, he 
may perceive its completion. Hence, again, the importance 
of secular history. 

The Church of God has a history of its own. That part 
of it recorded in the Bible is written for our instruction. 
But its history did not end with what is there written ; it is 
replete with interest and instruction down to the present 
moment. Shall the past errors of the Church afford no 
warning ? — shall its sins and apostasies excite no penitence ? 
— its Divine preservation amidst persecution no gratitude ? 
— ^its gradual corruption no illustration of the New Testa- 
ment prophecies concerning the man of sin ? Shall its refor- 
mation excite no sense of obligation ? — ^nor the Divine inter- 
positions for its deliverance, its purification, and enlargement, 
no trust and zeal for the future? But all this supposes a 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. 

Owing to the influence of vicious causes some men are led 
to question the claims of the Bible. God has graciously 
supplied a variety of evidence expressly adapted for the con- 
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viction of such men, as well as for the confirmation of onr 
own faith — evidence arising from proplietic, miraculous, 
moral, and historical sources. But this very evidence may 
be so exhibited, and often has been, as to excite their ridicule 
and confirm their unbelief Is it not important that those 
who profess to exhibit and enforce it should themselves see 
its connexion, feel its convincing reasonableness, and be 
acquainted with the most useful modes of its application ? 
Hence, we claim for "the man of God," who is placed, among 
other things, for the defence of the Gospel, an acquaintance 
with the philosophy of evidence. 

Enough has been said, we trust, to shew that a ministry, 
to be efficient, must be educated — and that our great 
reason for advocating a liberal education is with a view to 
the increase of that ministerial efficiency. And, after all, 
what is it but saying that ignorance is imperfection ; and 
that, in the case*of the "man of God," we are anxious 
to lessen that imperfection as much as possible? What 
is it but saying that as sin is the parent of voluntary 
ignorance, and as the Gospel is the great remedy for sin, we 
believe that it was meant to remedy ignorance as well as 
every other effect of sin; and that we are anxious that the 
"man of God" should be an instance of its remedial influence 
in this as in -every other respect What is it but saying 
that, if there is something of God in every object and event 
around ns, the "man of God" should be put in the way of find- 
ing and pointing it out to others ? What is it but saying 
that if he speak for God, he should speak according to the 
rules of language — ^that if he reason for God, he should not 
do it irrationally, but according to the rules of reason — that 
if he believe all history to be an illustration of the Bible, he 
should possess an acquaintance with the past — that if he 
profess to be an interpreter of the Bible, he should spare no 
pains necessary to render himself a correct expositor — an 
able minister of the New Testament ? What is it but saying 
that the "man of God" should be made as acceptable an oflTer- 
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iBg to the Head of the Chorcli, and as efficient an instrament 
for the conversion of the world, as his own personal endea- 
vours, and the endeavours of the Church, combined with the 
earnest prayers of both for the impartation of the Spirit, can 
possibly render him? 

3. But again, in order that a ministry be efficient, not 
only must it be pious and educated, it must be modified by a 
knowledge of present times, and adapted to the existing state 
of the Church and of the world. Though Moses, as the 
leader of Israel to Canaan, had always to follow the move- 
ments of the supernatural pillar, during no two days of the 
whole forty years of his ministrations were his duties per- 
fectly identical. Though Paul went through the world with 
nothing but the cross of Christ, his mode of introducing and 
exhibiting that symbol of salvation differed with every new 
occasioa Had he cared nothing about success, he would 
not have shewn this versatility, and studied this adaptation ; 
but so deeply was he convinced of the universal adaptation 
of the cross, and so supremely anxious to draw men into it, 
that he held it up in every variety of light, and became all 
things to all men in order that he might win some. And 
though in every succeeding age the chief duty of the Christian 
minister has been to unveil the same cross, yet as each age 
has materially differed firom all its predecessors, his duty has 
been to vary and adapt his ministry accordingly. 

Yes, the Saviour may be regarded as saying to His people, 
but especially to His ministers, in every age, " Can ye not 
discern the signs of the times ? " Each period is preceded 
and attended with its own peculiar signs — and it is a part 
of your duty to mark them, that to the inquiry of the Church, 
"Watchman, what of the night?" you may be able to 
return the correct and seasonable reply. The office of the 
ministry, however, will be generally found to include thi-ee 
classes — ^men behind their day — men before their day — and 
men of their day. Those behind their day are always' preach- 
ing to a former age ; are conscious of alarm at every onward 
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movement ; and feel as little sympathy with their times as 
their times feel with them. Those who are before their day, 
are generally but few in number ; nor is it perhaps desirable 
that they should be numerous, though the office they fill is 
something like that of the ancient prophet — pointing to the 
future, and preparing the Church for its arrival. Standing 
on a loftier eminence than their contemporaries, their eye 
sweeps an ampler horizon ; and though the distant speck, no 
larger than a man's hand, enables them to speak of subjects 
which sound strange to the multitude, their voice never 
ceases to echo in the Church, correcting its views, animating 
its activity, and enlarging its expectations. The men of their 
day are those who, marking its peculiarities, and falling in 
with its movements, contribute something towards its pro- 
gress to a better state of things. A considerable number 
of such the Church contains at present. They know, for 
instance, that it is partly their duty to assist in enlightening 
and directing pubUc opinion ; and, marking the mighty 
influence of the press for this end, they contribute what 
they can to the moral and religious literature of the day. 
They are placed for the defence of the Gospel — ^and aware 
that Popery, on the one hand, is no longer, in its outward 
policy and tactics, the Popery of the sixteenth century — and 
that Infidelity, on the other, is no longer the infidelity of 
Spinosa and the Pantheists, of Bayle and Academic doubts, 
of Hume, and Gibbon, and Voltaire, but a practical infi- 
delity, with utilitarian science for its god, and the deification 
of man for its end, they aim to select their weapons from the 
armoury of the Gospel accordingly. They are to shew them- 
selves philanthropists ; if many around them, from sincere but 
mistaken notions, are seeking to benefit the world by human 
expedients alone, they must not be content with merely de- 
crying such expedients, but must seek to surpass them by the 
strenuous application of God s remedy. If other sections of 
the Church than that to which they belong are abroad in the 
field of conflict, they should watch their movements, not to 
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envy, but to emulate their activity, and to rejoice in their 
successes. If the world of Paganism is crying for instruc- 
tion and spiritual help, and the Christian Church is disposed 
to minister to its relief, they should know something of the 
places to be occupied, and of the facilities for taking pos- 
session. And as the demand on the resources of the Church 
goes on increasing, they should be prepared to bring forth 
the strong reasons of the Grospel for entire self-consecration ; 
taking care at the same time to blend their appeals for 
greater devotedness with appeals for greater devotion, for de- 
pendence on the Spirit, and louder, cries for the impartation 
of His influenca And in thus saying that a ministry, to 
be effective, must be adapted to its age, what are we saying; 
after all, but that God is conducting the affairs of the uni- 
verse on a plan — that in every age that plan advances — 
that His ministers are to mark that advance and to fall in 
with it — ^and that in proportion as they adjust their move- 
ments to His — link themselves on to His plans and keep 
pace with His progress, they move with the force of Omni- 
potence, simply by moving in a line and in harmony with it? 
4. A fourth element of an effective ministry is a firm confi- 
dence in the suflBciency of the Gospel, and in its ultimate 
and universal triumph. Any doubt of its sufficiency as a 
remedy for the world s misery imparts feebleness to its 
ministry — creates indifference as to its diffusion — disposes 
the Church to seek for aid from that very world it is 
appointed instmmentally to save — fills the mind with alarm 
at every new test to which the discoveries of science may 
subject the Gospel lest it should fail to stand the ordeal, 
and thus invites the attacks of a world which it was 
intended to lead in glorious triumph. Yes, the Church of 
Christ has herself to thank for most of the assaults which 
infidelity has made on the grounds of her faith. That the 
world should voluntarily lay aside its hostility to holiness, 
do whatever the Church may, is not to be expected; but 
that hostility is divisible into two kinds — that which is 
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directed against Christianity, and that T^hich is aimed at its 
professors. And what Christian would not rather that it 
should be levelled at his character than at that of the Gospel, 
or of his ever-blessed Lord? And who does not perceive, 
judging from the history of the Church, that Christians may 
generally choose which shall be the object of the world's 
attack — the Gospel, or its professors. Let them take tlie 
field — act on the aggressive — carry their arms into the 
enemies' country, and you hear scarcely a word against the 
truth of the Gospel — ^you give the world no leisure to indulge 
in speculative scepticism — it finds enough to do in stigmatiz- 
ing your character as hypocrites, enthusiasts, and fanatics. 
But quit the field — shut yourselves up in self-indulgence 
within the walls of the Church, and the world will advance, 
as an earthly army in similar circumstances would do, and 
will sap and mine your defences as the only means of getting 
at and destroying you — ^your indolence, in that case, leaves 
it nothing else to do. But how does this guilty inactivity 
originate except in our want of sympathy with the design of 
the Gospel, and want of confidence in its sufficiency and 
success ? As long as we consciously believe in its divinity 
and ultimate triumph, "we cannot but speak the things 
which we have seen and heard. '^ " We believe, and therefore 
speak." Was not this €nlightened confidence the secret of 
St Paul's activity and zeal? "I am not ashamed," said he, 
" of the (Jospel of Christ— I am ready to preach the Gospel to 
you that are at Rome also — ^for it is the power of God unto 
salvation to every one that believeth." Had all the world 
been already at the feet of Christ, he could not have felt 
greater confidence in the Gospel than he felt while yet all 
the world was in hostility against it. And is not this holy 
confidence the secret of all the missionary enterprise of 
the present day? Oh! what an amazing volume is "the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God ! " How fall of principles ! 
How thickly sown with the seeds of things ! How suggestive 
and fertile of good ! Many a benevolent society of the 
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present day has, on its first appearance, struck beholders as a 
perfect novelty — ^an original conception ; and the first pro- 
pounder has received the praise of all the Churches. But 
which of all these societies does not prove to be, in principle 
at least, as old as the Gospel, and does not plead accordingly 
the warrant of the Gospel ? — ^nay, which of them all goes the 
length to which the Gospel requires it to go ? And, knowing 
this, who does not feel assured that many an unthought-of 
agency for good yet lies slumbering in its hallowed page ? — 
that many a verse, humble and familiar in appearance as the 
pebble which encloses a precious gem, conceals the type and 
principle of future societies, destined to scatter their bless- 
ings- over the world ? And what Christian does not feel 
assured that every such organization is as certain of fulfilling 
its course and answering its end, as if it came visibly 
accredited with the seal of Omnipotence ? Yes, we ourselves 
are not carried through the regions of space by virtue of our 
union with the globe we inhabit more certainly than such 
instnimentality, simple as it may be in itself, and impotent 
as worked by man, is destined to succeed, by virtue of its 
sympathy and union with that Gospel which is moving 
steadily and majestically towards the lofty throne of God, 
and bearing the world along with it Oh ! what an amaz- 
ing system is "the glorious Gospel of the blessed God!" 
An enlightened confidence in its Divine suflSciency will 
render the man of God independent of every other aid — 
thoroughly furnished for every emergency and every duty- 
while the firm persuasion of its ultimate and universal 
triumph will impart an ardour to his activity, and a moral 
dignity to his onward step, eminently conducive, through 
God, to the efficiency of his labours. 

5. But the suflBciency of the Gospel depends, under God, 
on the free and full translation of its principles into active 
life on the part of the Christian Church. And hence, we 
add, next, that a ministry to be effective must be calculated 
to develope all the resources of the Church, and to bring 
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tbem into actual operation. A man of God is not the ser- 
vant of his Church in the sense of having to perform its 
work He has his work, and each several member has his ; 
but the work peculiarly his, as far as they are concerned, 
consists in exciting their diligence, directing their activity, 
and multiplying their agencies. The holder of the five ta- 
lents was to increase them, not by labouring without them, 
but with them. And the man of God, when put in trust 
with the ministry of a particular church, is to look on each 
of its members as a talent, concerning which the Divine 
proprietor is saying, "Occupy till I come — employ every 
member — every moment and faculty of every member to 
the best advantage, that each may be the means of winning 
another, and that my Church of five hundred may be the 
means of gaining other five hundred more." With this 
solemn charge resting on his spirit, the man of God will feel 
that his first object is to make the most of that church with 
whose instrumentality his Lord has entrusted him. Its 
members may not be wealthy, educated, numerous, nor, in a 
worldly sense, influential But they are such as God hath 
chosen and collected into a church to take part in His sub- 
lime purpose of saving the world. One thing is certain, 
therefore, that they are all to be employed. In this sense, 
there are to be no " private Christians " among them. Every 
Christian is a public man, taken up into the universal de- 
signs of the God of grace. In whatever sense they are 
private, then, like the ranks of an army, all are to take the 
field — the only concern of the man of God is to be, how to 
dispose of his forces so as to render them most effective in 
the cause of God. A ministry which begins and ends with 
itself — however pious, intelligent, and eloquent it may be — 
is, after all, the ministry of only one man ; and even that 
neutralized, coimteracted, and rendered worse than useless 
in its effects on the world, by the slumbering and selfish in- 
activity of the hearers. But a ministry which sets and keeps 
in useful motion an entire church, however destitute it may 
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bo of other qualifications — becomes, in eflPect, the ministry 
of all its members, and thus proves an inctrumentality of the 
widest influence and of the greatest efficacy. And never tiU 
the entire Church is thus stirred in all its depths, and all its 
resources put in actual requisition, will the full value of the 
Christian ministry be seen, for never till then will it answer 
the high object of its Divine appointment in the conversion 
of mankind. 

6. But this supposes another requisite — unity of purpose, 
or entire devotedness to the objects of the ministry. The 
same exalted views of the duties of his office, which induce 
the man of God to covet and collect all4he co-operation he 
can obtain, will induce him to give himself wholly to it 
He who knows anything of the human mind, knows that its 
full energies are never put forth unless its object be single. 
He who knows anything of the design of the Christian 
ministry knows that it deserves the undivided attention and 
entire consecration of the whole man. And he who knows 
anything of the history of that ministry is aware that the 
men of God who effected the greatest good in their ovni age, 
and who are producing the greatest impression on posterity, 
were distinguished for the entireness with which they gave 
themselves up to their office. Not that they confined their 
activity to preaching. In addition to this, some of them, 
like the apostle, travelled, and wrote, and taught from 
house to house. Others of them, besides this, studied in- 
tensely — acquired the learned languages — translated and 
circulated the Holy Scriptures. But, however diversified 
their labours, they could each say, like the apostle, though, 
in another sense, " One thing I do." One all-pervading 
passion — one all-controlling purpose — ^bound their various 
and versatile efforts together, causing the whole to result 
like the intricate motions of a complicated machine, in one 
entire effect 

Christian brethren, this spirit of entire consecration is pre- 
eminently what we want We have nearly everything else 
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essential to success, in greater proportion than we have this. 
And yet this is, not among other things, but above all other 
things, in the order of means, indispensable It can supply 
a thousand defects, while its place can be supplied by 
nothing. Talents which, without this spirit of entire devo- 
tedness, would have been comparatively wasted, or have 
ranked as insignificant, by it acquire a concentration and a 
power which arrest the attention, and move society. Feeble 
rays of knowledge which, without this, would have been usele^ss 
to aU but the possessor, hy it are collected into a focus, and 
made to illuminate and to bum. Powers of persuasion and 
reasoning which, vrithout it, would seldom move or convince, 
hy it acquire an impassioned earnestness, which will be 
heard, and must be felt Each appeal made for God is 
charged high with feeling and fervour — each sentence is an 
arrow with barbed and sharpened points-each attempt to 
reason for God, " logic set on fire.'' Opportunities of useful- 
ness, which, without it, would have passed unseen and 
neglected, are, hy it, anticipated, waited for, met, seized, 
improved, multiplied. Character, which, without it, would 
have lain unnoticed, hy it acquires an air of originality and 
grandeur, and obtains a widespread ascendancy over other 
characters. There are men now occupied in the fields of 
ministerial and missionary labour, whose names, but for this, 
would never have been heard of beyond their own immediate 
circle, but whose praise is now in all the Churches, and will 
be to the end of time. Not a man of this kind ever lives 
without leaving on society permanent traces that he has been 
among them. So sublime is the design of the ministerial 
ofl&ce, that to touch it — ^to approach it — is to catch the reflec- 
tion of its grandeur; out steadily and devotedly to pursue it, 
is to be clothed in its greatness. And why ? Partly for this 
reason — that the undivided and devoted man of God will be 
ever and anon impelled, by the very law of his devotedness, 
to advance a step beyond his contemporaries — to carry out 
into vigorous action some principle which they are content 
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to retain slumbering in their creeds — to give himself up to 
the power of his principles. True, by so doing he may often 
attempt more than he can effect; but what then? He will 
effect more than most men attempt. Yes, we want enthu- 
siasm — ^holy, sleepless, fearless, unquenchable enthusiasm ! 

7. But does not this most impressively remind us of the 
altar where alone this living fire is to be obtained ? or, rather, 
of the source of all holy activity and power — the life-giving 
Spiiit? And is not the man of God, whose devotedness to 
his work is such, that he cannot be satisfied with giving 
himself less than wholly to it, and who would fain see all 
the resources of the Christian Church pressed into the same 
service, and all its members co-operating with him to the 
utmost — ^is not he, for the very same reasons, likely to be 
the most earnest in his entreaties for the indispensable pre- 
sence of the Spirit ? Yes, whatever else may be essential in 
order to an efficient ministry, he will insist, first and last, on 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. Eemembering that the 
present is emphatically the dispensation of the Spirit — that 
the bodily absence of Christ is supplied by the presence of 
the Spirit — that to convince men of sin is the office of the 
Spirit — that the ordinances of the Christian Church are 
the instruments of the Spirit — that that Church itself 
is the home of the Spirit — that the man of God is at once 
the mouth of that Church, and the organ of that Spirit in 
their united appeals to the world — remembering this^ he 
feels as if he could not move without the Spirit; but 
remembering also that His influence is promised to prayer, 
he cannot do less than cry mightily for His aid. Thus ear- 
nestly sought, and appropriately honoured, the presence of 
the Spirit will be felt, nourishing and enlarging his piety 
into an element, not affecting a part of his character merely, 
but pervading the whole— consecrating his learning, and 
turning it into heavenly wisdom— keeping him on his watch- 
tower, looking out for the signs of the times and the means 
of improving them to the glory of God — ^inspii ing him with 
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a growing confidence in the 'sufficiency of the Gospel to meet 
the wants of the Church and of the world — concentrating his 
powers to the one great object of his ministry^ — impelling 
him, under a sense of the magnitude of the work to be 
accomplished, to excite and engage the agencies of all around 
him — ^and yet deepening his conviction that, could all these 
agencies be put into fiiU activity, the breath of the Spirit 
alone could crown that activity with success. As certainly 
as he believes this, he will pray — ^as certainly as he prays he 
will obtain the Holy Spirit — ^and as certainly as he obtains 
the Spirit, his wiU be an efficient ministry. 

TL 

But then comes the question, secondly, how is such a 
ministry to he obtained i For that it can be obtained, the 
fact of its existence here and there already, is proof suffi- 
cient. Now, though we shall only glance at the particulars, 
we think that glance will be enough to shew, that each of 
the requisites to an efficient ministry, which we have named, 
involves a corresponding obligation on the part of the 
Churches — an obligation which need only be conscientiously 
discharged in order to secure, imder God, such a ministry. 
For instance, is eminent piety indispensable to a Scriptural 
ministry ? But unless it could be shewn that the piety of 
the man of God is to exist independently of means, and 
uninfluenced by circumstances, it must follow that it will par- 
take more or less of the character of those among whom 
he has moved. Christian parents, the next generation of 
ministers is already in embryo existence in the rising youth 
of your families — do you expect them to be pious in spite of 
your example, or, by the accompanying influence of heaven, 
in consequence of it ? Christian Churches, the coming race 
of ministers is already existing in the youthful converts who 
are now joining your ranks. They do not come into our 
theological institutions and our pulpits direct from heaven 
— they come direct from your bosom. Will they not ne- 
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cessarily bring with them the marks of their Christian 
pai'entage, and the influence of your example ? You expect 
them to be affected by the process they pass through in their 
way from you to the office of the ministry — ^by what spell 
are they to escape being influenced by the previous process 
they pass through in your hands ? At present, then, they 
are in your training — train them in the way they should go, 
and the promise applies to the children oL the Church as 
well as of the family, that when they are old they shall not 
depart from it. Let them see that whatever else you may 
value in them, it is their piety which chiefly endears them 
to your hearts — let them hear you confess your self-dissatis- 
faction, and importuning God for a loftier tone of piety in 
the CTiurch at large — let them feel that to mingle with you 
is to move among examples of devotion, humility, and zeal 
— to be surrounded with an atmosphere of living piety — ^let 
this be your aim as Churches, and God will confer on you 
the honour of presenting to the next generation of Chris- 
tians, a race of ministers whose only motto wiU be, " For us 
to live is Christ/' 

Have we shewn that education and intelligence are essen- 
tial to the ministerial ofiice ? No argument can be neces- 
sary to convince you that it is for the Churches of Christ to 
supply these requisites. By selecting the more capable and 
intelligent, as well as pious among your youthful members 
to receive the necessaiy theological instruction — ^by liberally 
supporting the institutions which impart such instruction — 
by allowing those receiving it to enjoy the full advantages of 
such preparation, instead of hastily terminating their course 
of study, and hurrying them into the ministry unprepared — 
and by giving the preference, when called to choose a pastor, 
not to one of ignorant but of intelligent piety — ^by these 
means you cannot foil, under God, to secure an intelligent 
ministry. And hj placing these means in your power, the 
Head of the Church is leaving you to say whether He shall 
be served by an illitei*ate or by an educated ministry. 
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Must a ministry, to be successful, be adapted to the pecu- 
liarities and wants of the times ? Let the Churches encourage 
such a ministry, and they will obtain it. Here indeed, we 
admit, the influence of the pulpit and the pew is reciprocal. 
If the minister is silent cbnceniing the signs of the times. 
and the movements which are visible on the face of society. 
it cannot be expected that the people should evince a desin 
for such information. On the other hand, if the people dis 
cover a reluctance to listen to anything which does not 
relate immediately to themselves — ^if the claims of the world 
at large are very slowly admitted and quickly dismissed by 
them — it cannot be expected that the minister will be eager 
or frequent in introducing them. Miserable, indeed, is the 
spectacle of a ministry or a Church which has outlived its 
day — ^which is living to itself instead of living to God for 
the good of the world — a relic of the past instead of a vital, 
useful, organic part of the present. But many a minister 
of this description is, I am persuaded, what he is solely 
owing to circumstances. Secluded in situation, straitened 
in pecuniary means, and depressed and corroded by domestic 
exigence, to him is denied the delight of ever ascending the 
mount of observation, and reporting on passing events, ff 
freed from his trammels, and furnished vidth the means, he 
too would survey the moral horizon, and be conscious of 
sympathy with the entire scena ^ 

But, with all deference, I would submit that of those 
ministers more advantageously situated, the number ade- 
quately acquainted with the present relative position of the 
Church and the world, and interested in it, is yet compara- 
tively small ; that the external affairs relating to the universal 
kingdom of Christ are introduced to the attention of the 
people too exclusively at stated times, on annual occasions, 
and in connexion with pecuniary collections, and too seldom 
as subjects forming a legitimate part of ordinary ministerial 
discourse, and to every part of which the heart of the Church 
should be supposed to be ever ready to vibrate and respond. 

VOL. n. P 
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Let this department of their duty, then, be impressed on the 
rising ministry. Let them know that, besides their special 
relation to the respective Churches, they and their Churches 
sustain a universal relation — ^that the Gospel they preach 
embraces in its reach and sweep the universe and eternity 
— that the pulpit they occupy stands as the representative 
of the cross, in the centre of the universe — that there are 
lines of relationship connecting it with every object and 
event within that vast circumference — ^that they are placed 
in that central position to watch and report to their people 
the progress of events, to impress on them the dignity and 
responsibility of their character as the agents of " him for 
whom are all things, and by whom all things consist " — and 
thus to induce them, as their highest honour and happiness, to 
fall in with that vast procession, including all orders and all 
worlds, which even now is moving on to the one appointed 
spot, where all the diadems of the universe shall be cast at 
the feet of Him on whose head already are many crowns. 

In the same way, let them be trained to an enlightened 
confidence in the Divine sufficiency of the Gospel they are 
called to preach. The foundation of this confidence, indeed, 
must be laid in their own personal experience of its convert- 
ing and sanctifying power. Thus divinely prepared to " hope 
all things " great and good from the Gospel, let them be taken 
to that loftiest point of moral elevation attainable on earth 
— the cross of Christ — let them there see that God has only, 
can only have, one design concerning all around, a design of 
mercy — that He has only one instrument with which to fulfil 
that design, the Gospel of Christ — so that if any olJier science 
or agency is useful, it can only be by becoming related to 
that instrument, and subordinate to it. Inspired with such 
a conviction, they will not be ashamed of the Gospel, but will 
so preach it as to become mighty, through God, in asserting 
its transcendent claims, and hastening its ultimate triumphs. 

If, again, a ministry, to be efficient, must be calculated to 
''evelop and draw out the resources of the Christian Church 
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into benevolent activity, let there be a readiness on the part 
of the people to respond to that endeavour. If the minister, 
as the priest of the Christian temple, is to be a man of one 
object, it follows that the church of which he is the pastor is 
to be characterized by the same singleness of purpose. 
Where is the propriety of a minister devoted to one object, 
in a church devoted to no object, or distracted by the oppos- 
ing claims of God and of the world ? The obligations on the 
minister and the people are reciprocal They can never con- 
sistently complain of his inactivity without meaning to say, 
" We ourselves are impatient to give more, pray more, labour 
more for God.'^ They can never ask for a better leader, 
without implying their readiness to be better followers. He 
alone is not the Church ; and it is by the Church that the 
world is to be instrumentally converted. His preaching alone 
is not to eflfect it; but his preaching, illustrated by their 
holy living, and followed up and enforced by their prayers 
and self-denying eflforts. Let him feel that, as a leader, he 
has to direct rather than to stimulate — that, fast as he may 
advance, they are close at his heels — and they will not have to 
complain of the slowness of his movements. As a man of 
Grod, let him find that he has little to do in the way of 
"reproof and correction," and they wiU most likely find that 
he is not wanting in " doctrine and instruction in righteous- 
ness" — ^in any of the purposes of the Christian ministry. 

And if the influence of the Spirit be, above all things, 
essential to ministerial success, remember that it is promised 
unconditionally to prayer. Not many months ago, a letter 
appeared in many of the religious periodicals, calling on 
the Churches, if I remember aright, to assemble at stated 
times for united prayer in behalf of our theological stu- 
dents and rising ministry. Meetings of this kind exist 
already in America ; let us hope to see the practice obtain 
here. Let not the Churches pretend to deplore the com- 
parative inefiiciency of the Christian ministry, if they them- 
selves never apply to the great Source of all eflSciency in its 
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behalf K the weekly meeting for devotion be but scantily 
attended — ^and if, even then, the Christian ministry is for- 
gotten, or but coldly glanced at, let them not wonder at 
its weakness. On the other hand, never can a minister hear 
the earnest entreaty of his people for an effusion of the 
Spirit on his work, without asking a double portion of the 
Spirit for them. Never could our theological students reflect 
that the Churches were wrestling in prayer on their behalf, 
without feeling as if they were already passing through the 
solemn service of their ordination — ^as if they were publicly 
kneeling before God, with the hand of the entire Church 
placed on their head — ^while all the members of the Church 
were imploring the Spirit, as with the voice of one man, to 
descend and anoint them to their office. And if they felt 
thus, simply from knowing that they were the objects of 
your deep and abiding solicitude at the throne of grace, 
what would they feel in answer to your prayer? They would 
receive the Spirit himself — feel that their sufficiency was 
entirely of God — and such would be the effect of their 
ministrations, that with the apostle they would be able 
erultingly to exclaim, "Now, thanks be imto God, who 
always causeth us to triumph in every place 1 " 

Christian friends, I close with the remark with which I 
began — if the ultimate design of Christ in the institution 
of a Church be the conversion of the world — ^and if the 
preaching of the Gospel be the chief instrument by which 
the Church is to answer that end — how important to deter- 
mine the characteristics of the most efficient ministry, and 
the way in which the Church may obtain it ! This, I have 
very briefly, and, I am aware, very imperfectly, attempted 
to do. One thing I trust, however, is sufficiently apparent^ 
that the influence of the ministry and of the Church is 
reciprocal — and that the object they are each to aim at is 
identical : — ^that influence, how important ! that object, how 
unspeakably great ! And who is sufficient for these things? 
Upon us the ends of the world are come ; and rapidly do 
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the scenes, the last scenes of the mighty drama thicken and 
hasten to a • close. To us, as belonging to the Church of 
Christ, the sinful, helpless, and perisljing world, " the whole 
creation, groaning and travailing in pain together until 
now," is looking in earnest expectation of approaching 
relief. On us the eyes of the universe are turned, expecting 
from us, at this momentous crisis, unwonted fidelity to 
Christ — entire consecration to His cause. But more and 
most of all — the Master — the Saviour — ^He who loved us 
and gave himself for us — expects it at our hands. Shall 
He be disappointed 1 Churches of Christ, do you in your 
capacity act as those whom He hath purchased with His 
own blood — ^we, in our capacity, as men of God, will aim to 
live for the perfecting of the saints for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ — and 
together we will see which, in the strength of God, can be 
most thoroughly furnished for His service, and press nearest 
to perfection in it — ^which can serve Him most efficiently 
on earth, and contribute most amply to His glory in heaven. 
Everything else is loss — this, this is infinite and eternal 
gain. 
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DELIVERED ON THE OCCASION OF THE OPENING OF THE LANCASHIRB 
INDEPENDENT COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, AT THE PREPARATORY SER- 
VICE, ON THE 25th OP APRIL, ISiS. 

In contmnation of this morning's service, the course most 
grateful to my own feelings, Christian friends, would be to 
select some doctrinal subject, corresponding with those to 
which your attention has been already directed, and to cany 
it out to a practical application. But in this I must deny 
myself. The nature of the occasion which has assembled us 
— the growing claims of the rising ministry — and the com- 
parative slowness of the Christian Church to meet those 
claims — remind me that the time has not yet come when a 
fitting opportunity for advocating an educated ministry can 
be wisely allowed to pass by unimproved. Such an oppor- 
txmity is the present. In order to improve it, let me invite 
your attention to that portion of the word of God which you 
will find in the first chapter of the Epistle of Paul to Titus, 
the ninth verse — " Holding fast the faithful word, as he hath 
been taught, that he may be able, by sound doctrine, both to 
exhort and to convince the gainsayers." This, according to 
the apostle, is a part of the qualification and of the duty of 
a Christian bishop. Instead, however, of strictly confining 
myself to an exposition of the letter of the text, let me ratheip 
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fall in with its spirit by attempting, first, to explain the pro- 
position that tfie Christian Tainistry should he educated ; to 
sUite some of the grounds of the importance of such educor 
tion ; and then to point out some of the obligations resulting 
from iL 



First, we have to explain what we mean when we speak 
of an educated ministry ; and, while doing this, we shall, if 
I mistake not, be incidentally furnishing a sufficient reply to 
the principal objections of those who not only deny its im- 
portance, but even deprecate it as an eviL For you can 
hardly need to be informed, that in all ages of the Church 
such persons have existed. As early as the second century 
of the Christian era a pHrty arose who, confounding the use 
of learning with its abuse, denied its compatibility with the 
spirit of piety. In the third century the controversy raged 
with considerable violence ; and although, owing to the eflforts 
of the Alexandrian school, especially of Clement and Origen, 
the cause of letters and philosophy gradually triumphed, its 
opponents have not wanted for reinforcements in any subse- 
quent age. Fortunately, as most of their prejudices origi- 
nate in ignorance, however weU-meaning, they furnish, imin- 
tentionally, the most apposite proof of the value of that 
knowledge which they condemn ; since an explanation of the 
subject seems all that is necessary to silence their com- 
plaints. 

1. In offering such an explanation, we may remark, first, 
that in advocating the education of the ministry, we presup- 
pose the eodstence of genuine piety in all who receive it. 
For we cannot forget that while the private Christian is to 
be an example to the world, the Christian minister is to be 
" an ensample to the flock " — a model of models. His cen- 
tral station and official character invest him with influences 
which render his every movement an object of interest to 
superior beings, for it deeply implicates the everlasting wel- 
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fare of all around him. How important that the whole of 
that influence should be eminently holy ; and how can that 
be but by issuing from a character eminently pions ? On 
this account we call for evidences of the personal jiiety of 
every one seeking admission to our collegiate institutions ; 
we take the opinion of his pastor, and of others likely to 
fonn a correct judgment of his character, and we subject 
the whole to the test of a patient and anxious examination. 

If, then, it be objected, that some parties have made learn- 
ing a substitute for piety in the ministry, and that others 
have appeared to expect that piety would follow as the effect 
of learning, we need not retort, in the language of Jerome, 
that there are those who err as egregiously, on the other 
side, in "mistaking ignorance for sanctity;" we content our- 
selves with simply remarking that we have no sympathy with 
the classes described. But, perhaps, it will be alleged that, 
though we may and do require piety in the Christian stu- 
dent, we endanger his humility and his sense of insufficiency. 
We reply, first, in the spirit of Dr Johnson's answer to a 
similar objection, education can minister to vanity only as ' 
long as it is regarded as a distinction ; let education be uni- 
versal, and the distinction arising from it will cease. Or, 
secondly, we might remind the objector that, if the possible 
abuse of a thing is to lead to its disuse, we shall be adopting 
a principle which has originated the most fatal errors. For 
example, the conjugal state has its dangers; on his own 
principle, therefore, he cannot complain of that Church which 
requires the celibacy of its clergy. Every sense of the body 
may prove an inlet to evil; shall it therefore be mutilated? 
or shall piety retire from social life to the monastery, the 
hermitage, or the desert ? One of these alternatives common 
consistency requires him to adopt. Or, thirdly, we might 
reply that whatever the dangers of knowledge may be, we 
have, yet to learn the peculiar virtues of ignorance. We 
never found it to be a certain security against pride. We 
have known it to be more vain of some scrap of information 
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on which it had accidentally stumbled, than we ever knew 
learning to be of all its stores. And, when raised to a 
station of influence, we have ever found the uneducated man 
to be in much greater danger of pride than the educated. 
And then, we may add, in proof of the perfect compatibility 
of learning and piety, that the most distinguished member of 
the Jewish Church, though "learned in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians," was the meekest of men ; and that the most dis- 
tinguished member of the Christian Church, though " brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel," was the chief of the apostles, 
and a pattern of humility. 

2. Again; that education of the rising ministry whose 
importance we advocate, has mental development and disci- 
plinefor its object^ as well as the attainment of actual know- 
ledge. These objects are distinct. Indeed, it is possible so 
to communicate knowledge, as to enfeeble and pervert the 
mind which receives it In other words, it is possible to be 
learned without being educated. Instances of this truth are 
to be found in the " endless genealogies/' "the strifes about 
words,'' and the " vain janglings," against which the apostle 
cautions Timothy — in the scholastic sophistry of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries — ^and, if I do not gi*eatly err, in the 
writings of the IVactarians and Traditionists of the present 
day. And to these instances may be added, strange as it 
may seem, the preaching of many of those who object to an 
educated ministry, and whose discourses abound in verbal 
quibbles, laborious trifling, ingenious mistakes, and attempts 
at second-hand learning in a small way. All these may be 
regarded as exemplifying what may be called the learning of 
the uneducated — the learning which narrows the mind in- 
stead of enlarging it, which leaves It ignorant of great 
principles, and unable to find them. 

Now if this be the evil ot which the objector to an edu- 
cated ministry complains, he should be infonned that he has 
misnamed it, and that the education we contemplate would 
prove its powerful and certain corrective. Our object is, not 
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to furnish the student in divinity with high scholastic attain- 
ments ; this the brevity of his term of study forbids : not to 
store his memory with facts and general infonnation ; mere 
scraps and driblets of miscellaneous knowledge are all that 
the most diligent collector of facts could take away with him: 
but to furnish him with that mental training which is neces- 
sary to the intelligent and useful discharge of the Gospel 
ministry. Knowledge, indeed, he wUl be acquiring during 
the entire process — ^knowledge of the most useful kind — ^but 
that which is more important still is, that he will obtain the 
power of using it, and of augmenting it indefinitely. His 
capital in actual knowledge may be comparatively small, but 
give him the right mental habits, and " his pound" will soon 
"gain ten pounds" in addition. Shew him the importance of 
great principles, and give him the power of dealing with 
them, and you have done more for him than as if you had 
deposited an encyclopaedia of knowledge in his memory. 
For he who knows the principle of a truth has in effect 
mastered all the facts and phenomena belonging to it He 
who knows the principle of a truth, like the angel in the 
midst of the sun, stands in its centre, and sees to its circum- 
ference. 

3. Further: 1ha;t education of the ministry which we 
advocate is meant to correspond with the state of education 
generally. If there are some classes of the community, 
for example, still comparatively unacquainted with even the 
rudiments of knowledge, we would not insist that their 
ministers should receive the highest educational advantages 
And as such classes do exist, we rejoice in the existence 
of some theological institutions in which men of God are 
qualified by a comparatively elementary course of training 
for the spheres they are likely to occupy. But for the 
very same reason that we would observe this correspondence 
in their case, we would insist on a similar proportion be- 
tween the education of the ministry, and that of the public 
generally. 
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JJl education is comparative. So true is this, that the 
light possessed by one age is regarded as twilight, as dark- 
ness, by a subsequent age. Now the objector to an edu- 
cated ministry should know that, if his chosen teacher can 
barely read and write, even that woidd have been formerly 
regarded as a very rare and learned accomplishment. We 
are, therefore, justified in saying to him, You surely do not 
deem the power of reading and writing and speaking with 
propriety a superfluous attainment You would not think 
of going in search of a man who knew nothing of this 
attainment, and of adopting him as your teacher on account 
of his superior ignorance. But, if you would not, you should 
remember that there was a time when the simple qualifi- 
cation of reading and writing and speaking correctly was con- 
sidered to be open to all the objections which you now bring 
against the education of the ministry ; for that was the 
education of the time. And as you now smile at the idea 
that any one could have ever objected to the simple educa- 
tion of that time, so, rely on it, the time will come when 
your objections to the education of the present day will be 
viewed in the same light You should be reminded also, 
that if you do not object to the power of reading, writing, 
and accurate speaking, as a ministerial qualification, you 
are admitting the whole of the principle for which we con- 
tend. You are allowing that instruction to some extent is 
necessary. You are conceding that there ought to be some 
correspondence between the state of education generally and 
the instruction of the ministry. The only question at issue 
between us is, not one of principle, but of degree — ^namely, 
the extent to which education is to be afforded. And this, 
we repeat, should depend partly on the state of knowledge 
in the general community. 

4. The ministerial education which we advocate is that 
which yields to Scriptural theology the chief place; and 
which treats every other branch of study as auxiliary to it 
Now the most uneducated minister of the present day has 
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unconsciously adopted the same principle ; for he is largely 
indebted to the learned labours of his predecessors. How- 
ever slender his mental resources may be, he obtains them 
only by availing himself of the toils of others. If he can 
but just read his Bible, and some favourite religious author, 
he is indolently enjoying the results of prodigious labour 
and abundant learning. Let him think what has been 
necessary in order to put that translation of the Bible into 
his hands — what watching, and weariness, and travail — 
what studying of languages, revision of copies, and colla- 
tion of manuscripts — ^what division of labour, and years of 
persevering application ! Surely it is not for one who is 
thus living on the learning and labour of others to decry 
education ; for the drone to depreciate the process by which 
the truth, sweeter than honey or the honey-comb, has been 
hived and made ready for his use. 

If, however, he still urges that the Bible intimates that a 
knowledge of Scripture alone is sufficient to furnish the man 
of God for his office, we cheerfully admit the same. But 
then comes the question, what is to be the amount of that 
Scriptural knowledge; — shall it be the minimum or the 
maximum ? We are anxious to put all the honour on the 
Bible we can — to extract from it, if possible, all that it con- 
tains — to make the most of it as God's instrument for the 
salvation of the world. " Our great divines," says Coleridge, 
" were not ashamed of the learned discipline to which they 
had submitted their minds under Aristotle and Tally, but 
brought the purified products as sacrificial gifts to Christ ; 
they baptized the logic and manly rhetoric of ancient 
Greece ; they made incursions into every province of learn- 
ing, and returned laden with the choicest plunder; the 
scheme of the philosopher, the narrative of the historian, 
the vision of the poet, were all rendered subservient to the 
one predominant object of their researches; the gold of 
idolatrous shrines was ti-ansnmted into a purer ore by their 
spiritual alchemy." And the educiition we advocate for the 
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man of God is such, and such only, as shall be made sub* 
servient to his office as an expositor of the Bible ; subser- 
vient, either by strengthening and preparing his mind as the 
instrument to be employed on it ; or by furnishing him with 
the means of developing, illustrating, and communicating its 
truths. 

5. Another explanatory remark we would offer is, that the 
education we advocate is meant to be held in entire subor- 
dination to the agency of the Holy Spirit We believe that 
his agency is present in the intelligent and faithful ministry 
of the Gospel ; and that it is essential to the success of that 
ministry; and therefore would we have the education of the 
man of God of a tendency to harmonize his mind with that 
Divine agency, and to subordinate to it, not his knowledge 
merely, but all the powers of his renewed nature. So that, if 
an opponent to an educated ministry object, that Paul 
renounced all dependence on learning and eloquence, we 
reply that we would do so likewise. Like him, we would 
have both, and, like him, would use both, but, like him, 
would depend on neither. We would not depend even on 
alms-giving, nor on prayer itself; and yet we would cultivate 
both as a duty and a privilege. If he allege, however, and 
perhaps this is his great objection — if he allege that because 
the efficiency of the ministry depends ultimately on the 
influence of the Spirit, therefore education for iJie ministry 
is unnecessary, we reply that his objection rests on an 
entirely false assumption. It strangely supposes that because 
God can do a thing in a certain manner, therefore He will so 
accomplish it. Entirely losing sight of those wise arrange- 
ments in nature, providence, and grace, by which means and 
ends are linked together, it makes the power of God the only 
rule of his conduct. Most cheerfully do we admit, that before 
the great constitution of nature and grace was actually set 
up, it rested entirely with the sovereign will of God whether 
human instrumentality should be employed or not in any 
thing. But the question with which we have now to do is. 
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not what might have been, but what is — ^not one of possibi- 
lity, but of fact From the moment of man's creation, it 
became evident that the constitution which the Infinite Mind 
had seen fit actually to adopt, was one which required man's 
instrumentality. The constitution of grace adopted the laws 
of nature, and employs them. And man's wisdom consists in 
placing himself in harmony with these laws ; for God has been 
pleased to bring himself under the gracious obligation of a 
promise to connect His blessing with obedience to these laws. 
Now your error, we might say to the objector, your error 
consists in supposing that, because there was a period when 
God could, hypothetically speaking, have adopted a constitu- 
tion of things which should have dispensed with human 
instrumentality, therefore you are at liberty to act as if He 
had really adopted such a plan; and in supposing that, be- 
cause He still retains all His original power, and may choose 
occasionally to employ it out of the ordinary and appointed 
way, therefore you are at liberty to take His sovereign 
exceptions as your only rule of calculation and conduct 
How inconsiderate, not to say daring, your conduct! He 
could teach His servants the knowledge of the alphabet, but 
you would not have had your minister wait, until that know- 
ledge was supematurally imparted to him. He can make 
the naked rock, or the seashore sand, spontaneously yield 
corn; but, we presume, you look for it rather in the adjoiuing 
field, nor do you expect to find it even there without cultiva- 
tion. He can make the knowledge of a single evangelical 
truth the means of salvation; He has even often done it; 
but you would not, on that account, limit your knowledge of 
the Bible to a single text ' You do not make what He can 
do the rule of what He will do, in any other department of 
the Divine conduct — ^why do you look for it here? Besides, 
do you not see that, if this rule is to be adopted, it bears 
equally against an uneducated ministry; that if — ^to use the 
language of South — " if God hath no need of our learning, 
He can have still less of your ignorance;" that absolutely 
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oonffldered, He has no Tieed even of yonr existence? And 
surely you will not adopt this rule of conduct under the 
notion of honouring God. You surely do not expect that 
He wiU distinguish you in the last day as having pre-emi- 
nently proved your concern for the progress of His gospel, 
by having been pre-eminently unconcerned about the qualifi- 
cations of the instruments you employed. Kely on it, true 
humility on this subject consists not in neglecting the attain- 
ment of knowledge, but in estimating it at its proper worth ; 
in feeling, like Newton, after sounding and navigating the 
ocean of science, as if one were only a child, sporting on its 
margin, and collecting its shells. And the Spirit of God is 
honoured, not by our coming into His presence empty- 
handed, but by imitating the Apostle Paul, and, after laying 
out all our resources in His service, feeling that our suffi- 
ciency is of God. 

Let it be borne in mind, then, that the ministerial educa- 
tion we advocate presupposes personal piety; has mental 
development and discipline for its special object; is meant 
to correspond with the state of education generally; yields 
to Scriptural theology the chief place; and plaices itself in 
entire subordination to the agency of the Holy Spirit Now 
I am not aware of any plausible objection to the education of 
the ministry, which one or other of these explanatory remarks 
does not legitimately answer; and, with the subject thus 
explained, we are prepared to proceed, secondly, to assign 
some of the grounds of our conviction of its importance, 

IL 

1. And, first, let me remark that the desirableness of 
ministerial education is predetermined by the natural 
CLCtivity of the human mind, and by the tendency of the 
Oospel to excite that activity. A variety of circumstances 
may concur to repress the active tendencies of the mind ; 
but let the Gospel obtain admission into it, and, from that 
moment, the most torpid specimen of humanity is qtdckened 
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into a new mental as well as moral Ufa Even the mind 
which was previously alive and vigorous becomes conscious 
of a new impulse to activity, and of a new sphere in which 
to spend it. In finding a God, he finds the centre of all 
things ; and henceforth the tendency of his mind is ever to 
harmonize the discordant, to arrange the displaced, and to 
assign to everything its right position in the great circle 
which surrounds the Deity. In finding " the truth," he finds . 
an infallible standard by which everything is to be tested : 
henceforth he would fain try every pretension, weigh everj- 
claim, by its relation to this standard, and estimate every- 
thing accordingly. And, as the volume of nature is written 
in illuminated characters and pictured forms, purposely to 
awaken early curiosity, and to excite the inquiry, " What 
meaneth this ? " — so the volume of inspiration is constructed 
expressly to stimulate the activity of the renewed mind. Yes; 
the Bible is distinguished from every other book professedly 
Divine — ^from the Shasters of the Brahmin and the Koran 
of Mahomet — by its earnest commendations of knowledge, 
and by its power of exciting a thirst for it It at once 
creates light and courts it Not only does it extol know- 
ledge as a glory, but commands us to seek for it as a most 
sacred duty. But, if Christianity thus awakens the mental 
and moral activity of man, and if the education we advocate 
consists in sustaining that activity and directing it aright, 
the desirableness of such education is no longer a doubtful 
question. It is an adjudged case — ^a settled question ; settled 
by no arbitration of ours, but by the predeterminate counsel 
of Him who gave to our mental constitution its activity, and 
to the Bible the power of arousing that activity. Unless, 
therefore, you do violence to the mind, and repress its activity, 
education, to some extent, becomes a religious necessity. 
And if education be thus desirable for every inquiring 
Christian mind, how much more important must it be for 
the man of God who in his public ministry is, in efiect, to 
aid in directmg the religious education of others. 
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2. The importance of the education we advocate arises, 
secondly, from the nature and contents of the Bible, and 
from the relation which the Christian minister sustains to 
it Revealed theology conies to us in a volume consisting of 
a number of ancient books in the Hebrew and Greek lan- 
guages. Is it anything more than an act. of ordinary pro- 
priety for its professed expounder to endeavour to make 
himself acquainted with all that it contains ? Then, to say 
nothing of Biblical Celticism and Interpretation, he must be 
able to read it in the original tongues. 

The Bible insists on the doctrine of human depravity and 
ruin. The history of the ancient world is one unbroken 
record of facts illustrative of this doctrine. An acquaint- 
ance with that history gives a depth to the meaning of the 
apostle in that sketch of the monster-man in his first chapter 
to the Romans, which no one ignorant of the ancient world 
can ever perceive ; shews that man, so far from ameliorating 
his moral condition, exhibited an invariable tendency to 
become worse and worse; that the highest point of the 
world's civilization was the lowest point of its morality ; 
that so far from reason or philosophy leading men to God, 
the religion which it constructed and decorated for them 
uniformly proved their greatest curse ; that Christianity 
came into the midst of the world's systems, with all the 
freshness and originality of a Divine conception, direct from 
heaven ; that the character of Christ took the world by sur- 
prise, as the pure and perfect incarnation of infinite excel- 
lence ; that his advent was almost as necessary to save the 
world from temporal, as from eternal ruin. And shall all 
this remain unknown to the man of God? Give him an 
opportunity of acquiring the learned languages; and you 
furnish him with a key to the knowledge of the whola 

The study of language, indeed, ha^ a value of its own. 
When pursued into its philosophy, it is both a mental dis- 
cipline, an invigorating logical exercise, and is^ the study of 
mind itself. And on this independent ground alone, even 

VOL n. Q 
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were it devoid of all other advantage, we should be justified 
in urging the cultivation of the study. But when it is 
lemembered that the knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Jiatin languages, besides giving the student access to the 
original Scriptures, opens to him the temples of ancient phi- 
losophy and worship, enabling him to see for himself the 
necessity, the evidence, and the influence of Divine revela- 
tion ; places before him the writings of the Greek and Latin 
fathers — ^that armoury of the Traditionists — ^with the power 
of extracting the useful, and of rejecting the vile ; that it 
enables him to consult the valuable, the invaluable theo- 
logical treatises to be found in the Latin works of foreign 
divines who have flourished since the Reformation ; and that 
these are only some of its advantages — ^who does not feel the 
.<^reat importance of linguistic studies for the future expounder 
of the Word of God ? 

The Bible abounds with prophecies relative to the 
monarchies of the ancient world, and to the Church of God. 
These prophecies were recorded, of course, that, when they 
came to pass, we might believe. Many of them have come 
to pa-ss; and the question arises, shall their fulfilment be 
known ? Shall this part of the temple of Truth be shut up 
and useless ; or shall it be opened, admired, and worshipped 
in? Here is an important branch of evidence for the truth 
of Divine Bevelation; shall it lie waste and useless? shall 
God have spoken in vain ? or shall His voice be heard ? But 
if the man of God is to hear it, he must know something of 
ancient and modem history, that, by comparing the prophecy 
with the event, he may perceive its completion. 

The Church of God also has a history of its own. That 
part of its history recorded in the Bible is written for our 
instruction. But the record of its history did not end with 
what is there written; it has been continuously carried on in 
laws and monuments, medals and inscriptions, memorials 
j.iul documents of all kinds; and is replete with interest and 
i.istruction down to the present moment. Shall the wliolo 
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exist in vain? Shall the past heresies and errors of the 
Church afford no warning? Shall its sins and apostacies 
excite no penitence ? its Divine preservation in the flames of 
persecution no gratitude ? its gradual corruption no illustra- 
tion of the New Testament prophecies concerning the man 
of sin ? Shall its reformation excite no sense of obligation ? 
or the Divine interpositions for its deliverances^ its purifica- 
tion, and enlargement, no trust and zeal for the future ? Bui 
all this, if it is to be turned to a profitable account, supposes 
a knowledge of ecclesiastical history. 

To say that natural history and philosophy may be made 
highly subservient to Christian theology, is only to say, in 
other words, that the God of nature is also the God of grace. 
Nature, with all her myriad voices, is ever lecturing on the 
existence, the providence, and the agency of God. All that 
has ever been written on the subject, from the writings of 
Aristotle to the Bridgewater Treatises, is only a comment on 
the sublime address of the Deity himself in the concluding 
portion of the Book of Job. We believe, indeed, that all 
nature and providence are in strict analogy to religion — that 
all the works and ways of God are His own exposition of 
His Word. What an important use has Butler made of this 
idea in his well-known Analogy I And we believe that 
hereafter it will be seen that the universe was only a vast 
temple with the cross standing in the centre, and that to that 
centre every object and event was related and subordinated ; 
that it never moved, but all things fell into its train; never 
stood, but they all bowed down before it ; never spoke, but 
they all echoed its voice; and that the sight, when beheld in 
the light of eternity, will fill all heaven with adoration But 
we would have the preacher of the cross to see something of 
it now; and hence we would have him to be so far acquainted 
with the constitution and course of nature, as to feel the emi- 
nence on which he stands, and to be able, as he looks down 
f i*om that eminence, to point out, with holy triumph, how all 
thhigs are doing homage to the Gospel now. 
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3. Tlie importance of the education we advocate appears^ 
thirdly, from ike official rekUion which the minister sustains 
to the wind of his fiock, as the expounder of Vie Bible, and 
the enforcer of its truths. We have just seen the importance 
of his possessing a certain kind and amount of knowledge ; 
now we have to regard his qualifications for imparting that 
knoioledge to others. In his relation to the Bible, on the 
one side, he may be perfect; but in vain will be all his 
Biblical acquisitions, unless, in harmony with his relation to 
the minds of his people, on the other side, he haa the power 
of clearly and efficiently communicating his knowledge. 

For example: as the Christian minister has to address a 
mixed audience repeatedly every week, it is obviously im- 
portant that he should be acquainted with the rules and 
the capabilities of the language in which he addresses them. 
To deny this, would be to affirm, in effect, that the most 
unintelligible jargon which folly ever uttered was as well 
adapted for religious usefulness as the reasoning of an 
Edwards, or the eloquence of a Whitefield. 

Again : considering how desultory and vagrant the early 
mental habits of many of our students must have been, and 
how indispensable a power of patient, consecutive, and con- 
centrated thinking is, not only to the pursuit of knowledge, 
but to the arrangement and employment of it when attained, 
we canyiot but regard that study as beyond aU price which at 
once corrects that parent evil, and confers this mxister power. 
Such a tendency we believe the pure matfiematics pre- 
eminently to possess. " In these," says Lord Bacon, " I can 
report no doiicience, except it be that men do not sufficiently 
understand their excellent use, in that they do remedy and 
cure many defects in the wit and faculties intellectual For, 
if the wit be too dull, they sharpen it; if too wandering, 
they fix it; if too inherent in the sense, they abstract it" 
And why are such studies so favourable to intellectual 
vigour? Simply because, by descending to the foundations 
of truth, they require the whole mind in perfect abstraction 
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to descend along with it; by tracing the relations of truth, 
they exercise the faculty of comparison, and the power of 
reasoning; by exacting definitions, they teach precision; by 
dealing with principles, they make us feel that truth, all 
truth, is a most substantial and solemn thing — a thing to 
die for; and, by pointing to its grand results, they lead to 
careful calculation of consequences, and to far-sighted and 
comprehensive views. 

But besides this mental discipline, and this acquaintance 
with the powers of the language which he employs, ought 
not the future minister to know something of the intellectual 
and moral constitution of the minds on which he is to 
operate ? There are but two substances in the universe — 
matter and spirit. If he had to work in matter, he would 
be expected to know something of its properties. Is spirit 
so much more simple in its manifestations, and so much 
more yielding to the touch, that ignorance can deal with it 
as advantageously as knowledge? Vast and varied as are 
the phenomena of the material universe, the mind is made 
to respond to every part and property — ^made to respond to 
the phenomena of other worlds, and nobler systems; and the 
Word of God, like a piece of heavenly music, is set for, and 
adapted to, the whole of man's complex nature ; shall the 
hand which is weekly to essay the mighty instrument know 
nothing of its stops and keys ? If he is not to confomid 
emotion with principle, and impulse with habit ; if he is not 
to mistake the natural instincts for virtues, nor the disinte- 
rested aflTections for selfish passions ; if human responsibility 
and Divine sovereignty are not to oppose and neutralize each 
other ; if the pathology of the deceitful heart is to be skil- 
fully treated, and a partial alleviation of threatening symp- 
toms is not to be mistaken for a perfect cure, then must the 
man of God obtain an insight into the mental and tnoral 
philosophy of human nature. 

Nor must he be left ignorant of the right methods of 
placing himself in felt contact witli oilier minds. Who has 
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not often admired the versatility of the Apostle Paul in this 
respect? As the Christian philosopher on Mars' Hill , you 
would hardly have recognised him for the same man as the 
ar lent preacher of the Thessalonian synagogue, where he had 
been shewing, from the Scriptures, "that Jesus is the Christ : 
and how different again from the strain of the philosopher 
and the preacher is the method of the same man, when, as 
the dignified apologist and champion of the Cliristian faith, 
he makes a Felix tremble, and an Agrippa " almost a Chris- 
tian ! " And is there nothing in this example worthy of 
imitation ? Ought not the Christian advocate of the present 
day to understand the principles of argumentation — or logic 
as an art — ^for the purpose of informing and convincing the 
judgment; of persuasion — or rhetoric — for the purpose of 
moving the passions ; of the evidence of testimony, to induce 
the right degree of respect for authority, and no more ? For 
example, owing to the influence of vicious causes, some men 
are led to question the claims of the Bible. God has gra- 
ciously supplied a variety of evidence — ^prophetic and miracu- 
lous, moral and historical^-expressly adapted for the con- 
viction of such men. But this very evidence may be so 
exhibited, and often has been, as to excite their ridicule and 
ct.'nfirm their unbelief. Is it not important that those who 
l)rofess to exhibit and enforce it, should themselves see its 
connexion, feel its convincing reasonableness, and be ac- 
quainted with the most useful modes of its application? 
Hence, we claim for the man of God, who is placed, among 
other tilings, for " the defence of the Gospel," an acqmiint- 
ance with Hie philosophy of evidence, 

4. But the Christian minister is not related to his par- 
ticular church merely ; the importance of the education we 
advocate will appear if you consider, fourthly, his rdatxon 
to the age in which he lives. The office of the ministry will 
be generally found to include three classes — men behind 
their day ; men before their day ; and men of their day. 
Those behind their day are always preaching to a former 
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age; are conscious of alarm at every onward movement; 
and feel as little sympathy with their times as their times 
feel with them. Those who are before their day are gene- 
rally but few in number ; nor is it perhaps desirable that 
they should be numerous, though the office they fill is some- 
thing like that of the ancient prophet, pointing to the future, 
and preparing the Church for its arrivaL Standing on a 
loftier eminence than their contemporaries, their eye sweeps 
an ampler horizon ; and though the distant speck, no larger 
than a man's hand, enables them to speak of subjects which 
sound strange to the multitude, their voice never ceases to 
echo in the Church, correcting its views, animating its ac- 
tivity, and enlarging its expectations. 

The men of their day are those who, marking its pecu- 
liarities, and falling in with its movements, accelerate its 
progress towards a better state of things. A considerable 
number of such the Church contains at present - They know, 
for instance, that it is their duty to assist in enlightening 
and directing public opinion ; and, marking the mighty influ- 
ence of the press for this end, they contribute what they can 
to the moral and religious literature of the day. Would 
that the number of such were greater, and that your college 
may help to increase them ! Is the education of the masses 
becoming the question of questions ? Aware how little the 
science is understood, and how powerful an engine it may 
be made for evil or for good, they are sensitively alive to the 
mode of its application ; but this of course presupposes, to a 
certain extent, their own education. Are they placed for the 
defence of the Gospel ? Then they need to know that Popery, 
on the one hand, is no longer, in its outward policy and 
tactics, the Popery of the sixteenth century ; and that Infi- 
delity, on the other, is no longer the infidelity of Spinoza 
and the Pantheists, of Bayle and the Sceptics, of Hume, and 
Gibbon, and Voltaire, but a practical infidelity, with utili- 
tarian science for its god, and the deification of man for its 
end; and they need skilfully to select and employ their 
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weapons accordingly. Are they to shew themselves the 
Philanthropists of the day ? then, if many around them are 
seeking, from sincere but mistaken motives, to benefit the 
world by human expedients alone, they, so far from content- 
ing themselves with merely decrying such expedients, must 
seek to surpass them by the strenuous application of God's 
remedy. If other sections of the Church than that to which 
they belong are abroad in the field of conflict, they are to 
m£u:k their movements, not to envy, but to emulate their 
activity, and to share in their succesa If the world of 
Paganism is crying for instruction and spiritual help, they 
should know something of the places to be occupied, and of 
the facilities for taking possession. And as the demand on 
the resources of the Church goes on increasing, they should 
be prepared to bring forth the strong reasons of the Gospel 
for entire self-consecration. And in thus saying that a 
ministry to be effective must be adapted to its age, and that 
this supposes education, what are we saying after all, but that 
God is conducting the affairs of His kingdom on a plan — 
that in every age that plan advances — that His ministers are 
to mark that advance, and to fall in with it ; and that, in 
proportion as they adjust their movements to His — ^link 
themselves on to His plans, and keep pace with His progress, 
they move with the force of Omnipotence, simply by moving 
in a line and in harmony with it ? 

5, The importance of the education we advocate will 
appear if you consider, next, that a fiiin and enlightened 
confidence in the sufficiency of the Gospel, and in its vUi- 
mate and universal triumph, is an essential element of an 
effective ministry. Our last particulai* contemplated the 
minister in his relation to the present ; here, we regard him 
rather as related to the future, A conflict is before him — 
a conflict of opinion, not only with foes without the pale of 
the visible Church, but with foes within. Shall he advance 
to it timidly, or full of heart and hope? Leave him in 
doubt respecting the sufliciency of the Gospel as a remedy 
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for the world's misery, and yon impart feebleness to his 
ministry, and indifference to the diflfusion of the truth ; you 
dispose him to seek for aid from that very world it is ap- 
pointed instrumentally to save ; you fill his mind with alarm 
at every new test to which the discoveries of science may 
subject the Gospel ; and thus you invite some modem Oelsus 
to repeat one of the oldest charges alleged against it, ^lat it 
fears the light of science ; and you encourage the attacks of 
a world which it was intended to lead in glorious triumph. 
But let him see the homage which the truth has invariably 
received from science ; let him see how the comparative study 
of languages, which was at one time deemed inimical to the 
Mosaic history of the dispersion, is now tending to corrobo- 
rate that history, and causing men, in this respect, "with 
one mind and one mouth to glorify God ; " how, the farther 
the physiology of man has been examined, the more evident 
has become the common parentage of the human race ; how 
monumental history, once summoned from the cavern tem- 
ples and tombs of India and Egypt to contradict the Mosaic 
chronology, has shamed its advocates, and confessed itself 
of comparatively modem date ; how, when the famed zodiacs 
were brought from Egypt, and astronomy itself was supposed 
to be enlisted against the Bible, they turned out to be mere 
monuments of astrological folly, and the very stars in their 
courses fought against the infidel attempt ; and how, when 
geology was invoked to the conflict with the cosmogony of 
Moses, " the earth literally disclosed her dead '*' — the fossil 
remains of successive creations proclaiming the fact that 
miracles, so far from being impossible, have ever belonged 
to the course and constitution of nature, viewed on a com- 
prehensive scale ; — let the student of revelation know these 
facts, and, like the servant of the prophet, his eyes will be 
opened to behold that the object of his solicitude is sur- 
rounded as with horses and chariots of fira Let him know 
that the believers in Divine revelation have never had to 
engage in its defence but they have returned from the con- 
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flict laden with fresh spoil ; that many, once known as its 
bitter foes, abandoning the arms wherein they trusted, have 
swelled the ranks of its enirghtened friends ; that, however 
threatening the aspect of a discovery on its first appearance, 
sooner or later it has uniformly given in its adhesion to the 
claims of Christianity, and has inscribed its name on the 
mountain monument of her evidences; that archaeology, 
bringing its medals and inscriptions in profusion, and litera- 
ture its rolls and documents, and stores of critical science;, 
have poured them like gold and frankincense and myrrh at 
her feet ; — and he will see that every thing has " turned out 
rather for the furtherance of the Gospel" 

Would you augment his confidence in it still further? 
Shew him how perfectly it is adapted to the nature of man, 
and to the progress of society — how full it is of principles ; 
how thickly sown with the seeds of things ; how suggestive 
and fertile of good ; so that no truly benevolent society or 
effort is known to us, however original and novel it at first 
appeared, the principle of which the Bible had not antici- 
pated, and been always enforcing. And, convinced of this, 
will he not cherish the assurance that many an xmthought of 
agency for good lies slumbering yet in its hallowed page? — 
that many a verse, familiar in appearance as the humble 
pebble which encloses a precious gem, conceals the type and 
principle of future agencies destined to scatter their blessings 
over the earth ? — and that every such agency is, in the hand 
of God, as certain of fulfilling its course, and answering its 
end, as if it came visibly accredited with the seal of Omnipo- 
tence ; that we ourselves are not borne through the regions 
of space by virtue of our union with the globe we inhabit 
more certainly than such instrumentality is destined to suc- 
ceed, by virtue of its union with that Divine plan which is 
ever in progress — ever moving steadily and majestically 
towards the high throne of God, and bearing the world 
along with it An enlightened confidence in the Divine 
adaptation and sufficiency of the Gospel will render the man 
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of God independent of every other aid — thoroughly fur- 
nished for every emergency and every duty ; while the firm 
persuasion of its ultimate triumph will impart an ardour to 
his activity, and a moral dignity to his onward step, emi- 
nently conducive, through God, to the efficiency of his 
labours. 

6. With our views of the importance of an educated 
ministry thus sustained, are we not warranted to expect, 
sixthly, that its importance will he home otU hy a re/ereiice 
to history, ancient and Tnodem, sacred and ecclesiastical ? 
And, here, need I remind you that Moses, " God's first pen,'' 
as Lord Bacon calls him, and the instrumental founder of 
the Jewish economy, was rich in all the lore of Egypt ; and 
that from the time of Samuel, with only one exception so far 
as we know — thatT)f Amos — the prophets and great public 
teachers of the people were taken by God from the schools of 
the prophets, where they had been taught the learning of the 
country and of the day ? Descending to the opening of the 
Christian economy, need I remind you that the apostles, 
after enjoying for three years the instructions of the Great 
Teacher himself, were then made learned by miracle ? — that 
he who was last called — the most useful of them all, and 
who filled the Eoman empire with the sound of salvation — 
was the scholar and philosopher Paul? — and that he, in con- 
denming, as he did, a false philosophy, was in effect pro- 
nouncing a commendation of the true ? Need I refer to the 
high estimate in which education was held by the ancient 
fathers of the Church, by reminding you of the fact that 
they deprecated the edict of the emperor Julian — ^forbidding 
Christians to lecture in the public schools of science and 
literature — as more destructive to the Christian faith, than 
all the sanguinary persecutions inflicted by his predecessors ? 
And why did that philosopher of persecution adopt such a 
measure — ^but because he well knew the wounds which learn- 
ing in the hands of Christian apologists had inflicted on 
Paganisn^ ; and that, as Waddington remarks, it was com- 
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paratively useless to oppress the Christians by bodily coer- 
cion, or even by civil degradation, unless he could at the 
same time degrade their minds by ignoranca 

The time, alas 1 arrived when they began to choose that 
ignorance for themselves. At the close of the sixth century, 
Gregoiy the Great rejected from the service of religion that 
learning of which he himself was destituta How appropriate, 
that the man who first authoritatively extinguished the light 
of secular knowledge should have been the first potentate in 
the new kingdom of Popish darkness ; for he it was who, 
finding the various elements of that great system of impos- 
ture ready to his hand, organized them into that gigantic 
structure of evil which for so many ages stood erect with its 
foot on the neck of the civilized world. How suggestive the 
fact that he who said, in effect, ''let there be mental dark- 
ness," and he who said, ** let the man of sin arise and tri- 
umph,'' should have been one and the same individual ! 

Let it not be supposed, indeed, that we attach any spiritual 
value to mere knowledge We are even free to admit that 
Germany, the nation perhaps the most profoundly learned, 
has long been the most prolific of infidelity. But much even 
of that scepticism is only the natural reaction of the mental 
darkness and depression in which ignorance so long detained 
the nations. Yes, ignorance has had her millennium — ^a long 
and dreary period during which not merely learning became 
extinct, but almost the curiosity and desire to learn ; the 
Bible became a book comparatively lost and unknown ; and 
the feeble glimmering of knowledge which remained in the 
hands of a few was employed, not to enlighten but to delude 
the people ; and proved sufficient to hold the enfeebled mind 
of Christendom in the most servile subjugation. 

With what signal effect the weapon of sanctified learning 
may be wielded, let the history of the Reformation from 
that fearful condition of the Church attest Would you 
know the opinion of the Refonners themselves on the sub- 
ject? "If we lose the leaiiied languages by our neglect," 
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said Luther, "we shall lose the gospel" An unlearned 
theology," said Melancthon, " is an Iliad of evils ; " — ^a senti- 
ment often reiterated by Calvin also. Need I remind you 
that our Puritan and Nonconformist forefathers — ^the cham- 
pions of truth and Uberty in their day— and whose standard 
theology continues to nourish the piety of the Church, were 
learned divines ? Need I add, further, that among the most 
useful men of modem days, have been a Doddridge and a 
Watts, a Wesley and a Whitefield, of England; and, of 
America, an Edwardd, a Bellamy, and a Dwight ; and that, 
besides being educated themselves, they advocated the colle- 
giate preparation of others for the ministry — some of them 
actually presiding in such institutions ? 

Far be it from us to deny that God has greatly blessed 
the preaching of some imeducated ministers. " We therein 
do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice/' He did not bless them, 
however, on account of their ignorance, but in spite of it. 
It was not their ignorance which he blessed; but certain 
other qualities which they possessed in common with the 
educated man of God — qualities which a wise education 
would have aided to develope and direct — ^zeal and devoted- 
ness to the glory of God. On the other hand, could we 
take you to listen to some of this class, you would feel at 
once that their preaching — ^in which distinctions are made 
without differences, assertions are mistaken for arguments, 
and illustrations of truth substituted for doctrines — is of 
a character to limit their usefulness to a single class of 
hearers, and to disparage them in the eyes even of some of 
that class. And how many a minister of this description, 
could you address him on the subject, would feelingly 
deplore his own want of early education, and set forth the 
disadvantages under which he consequently labours ! And 
thus you might easily obtain, from your own observation, an 
illustration of the same truth, which history in all ages so 
abundantly confirms, that there exists a relation between 
religion and an educated ministry, and that, where the 
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latter is wanting, the fonner invariably tends to supersti- 
tion, fanaticism, or extinction. 

And now, what, after all, is the summary of the various 
arguments in support of an educated ministry, but simply 
this — that ignorance is imperfection ; and that, in the case 
of the man of God, we are anxious to lessen that imperfec- 
tion as much as possible ? What *is it but saying that, as 
sin is the parent of all volwrvtary ignorance, and as the 
gospel is the great remedy for sin, we believe it was meant^ 
directly or indirectly, to remedy such ignorance as well as 
every other evil; and that we are anxious that the man 
of God should be an instance of its remedial influence in 
this, as well as in every other respect? What is it but 
saying, that, if he speak for God, he should speak according 
to the rules of language ; that, if he attempt to reason for 
God, he should not do it irrationally, but according to the 
rules of reasoning ; that, if he profess to be an interpreter 
of the Bible, he shoidd spare no pains necessary to render 
himself a correct expositor — "an able minister of the New 
Testament." In a word, what is it but saying that the man 
of God should be made as acceptable an offering to the 
Head of the Church, and a^ efficient an agent for the dif- 
fusion of the Gospel, as his own endeavours and the endea- 
vours of the Church, combined with the prayers of both 
for the impartation of the Holy Spirit, can possibly render 
him? 

IIL 

Such being some of fhe grounds of the importance of 
an educated ministry, I might enlarge, thirdly, on some of 
the consequent obligations. The nature of the occasion, 
however, which has now assembled us, reminds me that 
you are already alive to those obligations, and allows me 
to be as brief as the subject will permit. I will only 
remind you, therefore, that as your sense of the importance 
of an educated mmistry committed you to the «»rection of 
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a college, so now the erection of that college commits you 
to a series of corresponding duties. By selecting the more 
capable and intelligent, as well as pious, among the youth- 
ftd members of your churches, to enjoy its advantages; 
by fairly estimating its pecuniary wants and contributing 
liberally to its support; by allowing its students the full 
enjoyment of its entire course, instead of hastily termi- 
nating their studies, and hurrying them into the ministry 
unprepared ; and by giving the preference, when called to 
choose a pastor, not to one of ignorant, but of intelligent 
piety; — by these means, you cannot fail, under God, to 
secure an intelligent ministry. And by placing these means 
in your power, the Head of the Church is leaving you to 
say whether he shall be served by an illiterate, or by an 
educated ministry. 

Brethren, friends of our collegiate institutions^ you are 
committed to a great work. Bear with me while, in few 
words, I exhort you to view it chiefly in the highest light 
View the support of our colleges, if you please, as a service 
rendered to your respective Christian denominations; and, as 
such, it richly deserves their practical thanks. But regard it 
chiefly as belonging to that great system of agencies by which 
God is subduing all things unto himself. Contemplate it 
chiefly in that only Ught. in which it can be invested with 
enduring importance — as included in that infinite plan which 
subordiuates all our movements to its own designs, and 
which, while it demands the strenuous activity of every 
agent in the universe, yet absolutely stands in need of none ; 
and thus regarded, you wiU feel ennobled while rendering it 
the humblest service. 

Think of the support of our colleges, if you please, as a 
duty called for by the circumstances of the times — as a work 
for the day. But fail not, in your holiest moments, to regard 
it as touching the past eternity and the future — as associated 
with that ministry of reconciliation which was determined on 
before the foundation of the world, and with that perfecting 
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of the saints, that edifjring of the body of Christ, which is to 
be the theme of grateful admiration in the eternity to come. 
Think of our colleges as a means which God will employ for 
preparing himself agents in days to come — days when nobler 
services shall be rendered to His cause than we have ever 
attempted, and when lof ter motives shall inspire their per- 
formance. Thus regarding them, you will feel that, in sus- 
taining them, you are living for the fiUure as well as for the 
present — that you are setting and keeping in motion trains 
of ever-augmenting influence, which, deriving their efficacy 
from heaven, shall hasten the completion of the kingdom of 
God. 

Cherish the conviction, if yon please, that this institution, 
combining with other and similar means, will raise the educa- 
tional character of the Christian ministry, and thus increase 
its usefulness ; and that, on this account^ it will deserve the 
suffrages of all its friends. But oh ! if you would prove its 
best friends, place it under the guidance, and at the disposal, 
of Him " for whom are all things, and by whom all things 
consist," and you will have secured for it a patronage which 
can bring good for it even out of evil, and make it subservient 
to the highest end. Place it, by earnest prayer, in the light 
of His countenance, and its highest prosperity is secured for 
ever. Link it as a humble instrumentality to the cross of 
Christ; and what though no royal munificence endows it, 
" the Highest himself shall establish it;" what though no 
lofty pretensions to apostolic succession are made for its sons, 
the Spirit himself, the Spirit of apostles and prophets, shall 
descend to anoint them to their office; and '* God, even our 
own God," shall ratify and accept the work of our hands. 



SEEMON XIIL 

BELIGIOnS EDUCATIOK. 

Prov. zxu. 6. — '^ Train np a child in the way he should go ; and wfaen 

he IB old he will not depart from it." 

Tms is a familiar text for an occasion like the present. Bat 
its very commonness implies its appropriateness; and its 
appropriateness implies a fulness of meaning — ^a fulness not 
yet measured, nor likely to be soon exhausted. It implies, 
for instance, that, from the earliest childhood, we begin to 
walk in some way — that there is a way in which from child- 
hood we (mgkt to walk — that children require to be trained 
to walk in this way — that they are capable of this training — 
that it is the duty of parents, and of those who are them- 
selves walking in this way, to train them — and that, if thus 
trained to walk in the right way, they will never depart 
from it 



By childhood, here, we understand all that portion of life 
which precedes early manhood: and we say the text implies, 
first, that from early childhood we begin to walk in some 
way. Who shall say at how early a point of our existence 
our character begins to form and consolidate for eternity ? I 
do not ask at how eafly a period our moral responsibility 
begins: — thai, of course, does not commence till we are 
capable of distinguishing between good and evil But the 
cliaracter which then becomes accountable, has, long before 
tfiat, been assuming its peculiar complexion — how early the 
process began who shall say? Did it begin when the 

TOL. n. B 
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parental ear was delighted with the lisping of the first 
word? Long before that: — ^for there is a language earlier 
than speech, and which speech can never express — the 
language of looks — the communion of sympathy between 
the world without and the world within. Did it begin the 
first time its untrained foot touched the earth ? Long before 
that: by that time many a step had been taken, involving 
future consequences of infinite importance Did it begin 
with the first smile that dimpled its cheek, and beamed in 
its eye ? Earlier than that — so early that, in after years, its 
memory can never go far enough back to date its commence- 
ment Earlier than the moment of the first maternal smile 
and embrace — ^for these only contributed to promote it 
Earlier, in some sense, earlier even than the hour of birth; — 
for, behold, it was shapen in iniquity, and in sin was it con- 
ceived And all the impressions which it received from that 
period — and probably it does receive impressions through 
every subsequent moment — ^all these are a part of the mate- 
rials out of which its future character is to be formed — all 
these are vital seeds^ some of which will be bearing their 
appropriate fruit ten thousand ages hence. 

Oh, treat the new-bom infant with respect ! Hang over 
its helpless form with reverential awe I It is the most sacred 
trust which ever came into your hands. In your situation, 
the Son of God would take it into His hands and bless it 
Fonder its vast and mysterious capabilities; and then say, 
would you stand with awe near the crater of Etna if you 
heard the subterranean thunder, and knew, by ominous signs, 
that an ocean of fire was then forcing its way from an 
unknown depth, heaving and surging on to desolate the 
country for leagues around ? With how much prof ounder 
an awe should you contemplate that little one when you 
think of all the possibilities of his being. Tell me not of the 
fearful terrors of an active volcano— that infant breast is 
heaving with infinite possibilities; that pulse is throbbing 
for eternity. When the mountain shall have burnt out, and 
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its crater be iBlIed with verdure, that child will be a seraph 
before the throne above, or a fiend in perdition. When the 
earth itself shall be burnt up, he will have only attained a 
loftier point of glory, or have sunk to a lower depth of suffer- 
ing. Ponder the solemnity of its present position; and then 
say, would you look with interest on an expedition about to 
navigate unknown seas and to encounter unknown dangers ? 
— ^that little human bark has just commenced its voyage for 
eternity. The ocean of being on which it has launched is 
boundless. One shore it has left, but will never reach 
another. Young as the infant traveller may be^ he is already 
in motion — on the road some ground has been gone over. 
How immensely important that his first steps should be 
right; otherwise, every subsequent step will but take him 
further into error. How important that, where there are so 
many wrong roads, some one should point out the right 
one! 

EL 

For, secondly^ the text implies that ihere is a way in which, 
from earliest chUdhood, we (mght to walk. There is a right 
and a wrong concerning everything which relates to moral 
character. And if, as we have seen, everything is calculated 
in some way to affect our character, then, from earliest 
childhood, eveiything viewed in relation to character is right 
or wrong. The most obtuse parents sometimes come to see 
this. Indulgences which they once considered perfectly 
harmless for their children come to be productive of the 
most grievous results.. Things which they once laughed at 
in their children as trifles, they come to weep over as of 
fatal consequence. Painful experience convinces them, too 
late, that nothing relating to childhood is absolutely indif- 
ferent — that everything is right or wrong — ^that concerning 
every way in which they walk it may be said, "they ottght 
to walk in it, or they ought not." 

1. Now, to speak on this part of the subject in broad and 
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general terms, we might say, first, that the way of knowledge, 
in opposition to that of ignorance, is right For, *' that the 
soul be without knowledge la not good;" that the eye be 
without light is not good ; that the appetite be without food 
is not good ; and as little is it good that the soul be without 
kno^edge ; for the soul and knowledgewcre made for each 
other, as much as light and the eye, appetite and food. 
Unless the two are brought together therefore, the ordina- 
tion of nature is frustrated; the soul is defrauded of its 
right — some of its noblest powers remain undeveloped and 
unused, and nothing but evil can ensue. Besides^ God has 
so placed His works before us as to excite inquiry, and to 
awaken in the young an ardent thirst for knowledge. The 
great design of the ancient Israelites^ in erecting pillars of 
memorial in different spots, was to excite the curiosity of 
their children to inquire, "What mean ye by these stones?" 
that then they might receive an answer which should instruct 
them in the ways of the Lord. Just so, God may be said to 
have everywhere set up memorials of His power, and wis- 
dom, and goodness — to have so disposed the objects of 
nature and the events of providence, as to excite the inquiries 
of the young — ^to have strewed their early path with such 
awakening mementos as should impel them to inquire, 
"What means this?" and thus to furnish the parent, or the 
instructor, with an opportunity of leading their youthful feet 
in the way of salutary knowledge. 

2. And, next, the way of religious truth, in opposition to 
that of error, is right This way leads direct to the Bible, 
We have remarked that in the fields of nature and providence 
God has so disposed of things as to raise a spirit of inquiry 
in the young. And has He done so less in the field of reve- 
lation ? There is no book so attractive to childhood as the 
Bibla God himself has designedly — I had ahnost said 
studiously — ^made it so. Would you not make for your 
children, were it in your power, a book full of interesting 
instruction ? And has God less of parental love than you 
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have ? Oh, " if ye, being evil, know how to give good things 
to your children, how much more will God give them?" 
And one of the best things He has bestowed on them is His 
blessed Word. Here they learn that they have a Father who 
is in heaven ; here they are initiated into a Divine philo- 
sophy teaching by example. What pictured beauty in its 
parables! What graphic and enchaining interest in its 
narratives I And yet here the attractive is only a means to 
an end, for it is subordinated to their highest instruction. 
Here the voice which addresses them speaks to their con- 
science in the calm tones of unbending authority — the eye 
which is turned on them appeals to their hearts, for it is felt 
to be beaming with tenderness, and yet to be fixed upon 
them in an unslumbering gaze — the hand that is extended 
full of blessings towards them is seen to be the hand which 
was nailed to the cross — ^the heaven of glory which He has 
here thrown open to their view is arrayed in Divine attrac- 
tions to invite their approach. Here, if any thing be felt, 
they are made to feel that the depraved heart which it 
describes is actually in their own bosoms — that the cross 
which it imveils is their only hope — ^that the new heart 
which it promises is the best gift they can receive — that the 
throne of grace to which it would lead them is the place 
where that best gift can be obtained — that the future judg- 
ment, with all its solemn array on the right hand and on the 
left, is intended to awaken their dread of hell, and to enkindle 
their noblest aspirations after heaven. " Ijord, wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way, but by taking heed 
thereto according to thy word?" Other knowledge may be 
useful, but this is saving. Other knowledge may be useful, 
but this will increase its usefulness — is profitable for the life 
that now is as well as for that which is to come. Other know- 
ledge, vdthout this, may be useless, hurtful, the means of 
arming its possessors with a mightier power of depravity; 
but, with this, the tendency of the evil heart to pervert 
knowledge is restrained — ^knowledge itself is sanctified — con- 
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verted into wisdom — ^and rendered conducive to the highest 
ends. For, " this is life eternal ; to know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus CJhrist whom thou hast sent" 

And, then, the way of holy obedience, in opposition to the 
way of transgression, is right And this, we think, is the 
way especially intended in the text — ^the cherishing of right 
tendencies — the implantation of correct principles — the 
formation of good habits. The impartation of mere know- 
ledge is, as we have shewn, a good : and the communication 
of religious truth a still greater good But, important as 
they are, they are only means to an end — and that end is 
the production of a right state of mind in relation to God 
For " the fear of the Lord, tiiat is wisdom ; and to depart 
from evil is understanding/' 

Now, in the present day, when more is thought of means 
than of ends — ^when everything is to be made easy, whatever 
may become of its usefulness — ^when he who does a thing 
quickestj even in education, is therefore supposed to do it 
best — ^there is ground to fear that the way spoken of in 
the text is too much lost sight ol There is reason to 
apprehend that, by many, the intellect of the young is culti- 
vated to the neglect of the heart — that the amount of know- 
ledge and of truth which the child can imbibe, is thought far 
more of than the use he is likely to make of it On this 
account, we think highly of the well-conducted infant school, 
or of the school of any name, where, however small the 
amount of information imparted, valuable habits are formed 
— habits of cleanliness, punctuality, order, attention, and 
obedienca On the same account, -we think highly of that 
family training — ^not where the heart is indulged and spoiled, 
as a reward for a little exercise of the head — ^not where the 
child is allowed to be self-willed and capricious, as a reward 
for beiDg clever ; — ^but where filial obedience is taught as a 
primary duty; — and parental authority is exercised as a 
sacred trust from God — and where the fear of the Lord is 
taught as the beginning of wisdom. And for the same 
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reason, we must think most highly of the Sunday-school, 
where the cAi^ object is — ^not to teach to read — ^to read even 
the Bible — or to commit portions of it to memory, but 
where, without neglecting the mechanical parts of instruction, 
the knowledge imparted is sought to be applied — ^Where the 
great aim is to reach the heart of the child, and to impress it 
with a sacred regard for truth — a filial love to its parents — a 
reverence for the name of God — a desire for the return of 
the Sabbath — ^a love for the Bible, and an affection for its 
teacher as the minister of God to it for good To attempt 
this may leave but little time for reading and repeating 
lessons ; but, the teacher will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he has given himself principally to the principal 
object; and should he, by God's blessing, succeed in that 
object, he will find that but little time is necessary for other 
objects — that the formation of such habits is the soil in 
which every excellence may speedily take root and flourish. 
The child thus taught may take away with him a much 
smaller amount of rdigious inforraation than another child 
whose time has been wholly occupied in exercises of reading 
and memory. But the difference between the two will be 
just that between the thorn-covered ground spoken of in the 
parable — ^in which the best seed the sower could cast, however 
greedily devoured, was soon choked and destroyed — and the 
prepared ground, in which all the seed that fell brought 
forth fruit a hundred fold. In the case supposed, we would 
say to the teacher, you have prepared a soil for the Great 
Husbandman to sow. You have done more than stored the 
child's memory with /octe — ^with an encyclopaedia of facts — 
you have planted his heart with principles. You have 
placed a grand object before him — ^the welfare of his montl 
nature — the salvation of his soul; and it will not be so 
necessaiy for you to particularize and prescribe details of 
duty. For he who is led to devote himself to a great object 
is a law to himself ; he who acts on a high and holy prin- 
ciple lifts his whole nature at once; — ^he who aims at an 
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exalted end ia more than resolving on good acts or even 
good habits, he is actually producing them ; — ^he who lives 
for a noble purpose is keeping all laws at once without feel- 
ing that he is subjected to any. You have done more for 
him than to give him verbal directions about the way in 
which he should go — ^you have taken him to it — ^trained him 
in it — so that now the yoimg traveller for eternity has only to 
hold on his way, in order to reach the mount of God above. 

IIL 

But then, thirdly, the text intimates that in order to walk 
in this way ike child requires to he trained. He is not horn 
in it — ^he must be led to it. He will not take to it instinc- 
tively. Other ways there are in which he should not go; but 
in which, if left to follow the influence of evil example, and 
the bent of his own heart, he will be sure to go. Nay more: 
his moral history wiU soon be stained with the record of a 
first sin — a personal fall How affecting a consideration is 
this I We are accustomed to speak, and truly, of the first 
sin of Adam as the fall of man: — as an event whose fatal 
consequences can never be fathomed. But has not every 
man his own fall? Each of us has had \n& first sin; though 
probably it was committed so early in life that we do not 
remember it. Yet, in the book of God's remembrance, there 
stands recorded against us a first sin. The record of that 
sin was the record of our personal fall — "another fall of 
man." Had either of you never sinned till to-day — had 
you contracted pollution to-day for the first time, what an 
era in your existence would it have been ! — what a fearful 
fall ! — what a subject for mourning, lamentation, and woe 1 
Alas, for man, that his daily falls, and his years of accumu- 
lated guilt, should leave him to sleep as soundly as if his first 
sin had not yet been committed! And, alas for the infant, 
slumbering sweetly in utter unconsciousness of actual guilty 
that the hour of its personal fall should be at hand ! But so 
it is — ^the moment when a sense of evil will first cloud its 
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bn)w. and remorse plant its first arrow in the soul. And 
that first sin, trifling though it may 'seem in the eye of man, 
will contain in it the same fearful elements of guilt as did the 
first sin of Adam — its first act of disobedience will involve an 
insult to the entire law of God. As soon as it begins to go, 
it will, like its first parents, begin to go astray; and all its 
subsequent course, if left unrestrained, and undirected by the 
grace of God, will be but a continuation of that first devious 
step. You can expect to see it brought into the right way, 
only as the result of a religious training. This the first 
transgressors required ; and each of all their posteri^^ 
requires the sama 

IV. 

Now, fourthly, the text implies that children are capaUe 
of being trained in the way they shoidd go. All children 
may not be equally pliable in the hands of the trainer — may 
not present the same facilities for moral cultivation. But all 
admit of improvement. There is no fruit known to the hor- 
ticulturist which was not once a wildling of the field or of 
the forest. But, by cultivation, the most tasteless has 
received a flavour — the most nauseous has been made pala- 
table — and many of the most unpromising productions of 
nature turned into articles of cost and luxury. Would that 
equal skill and care had always been bestowed on the culti- 
vation of the human plant ! How much more precious would 
be the fruit! — how much more rich and ample the repay- 
ment! 

And see what facilities God has provided for their train- 
ing ! Would it facilitate the process, could you commence 
it before their hearts become preoccupied with evil ? God 
affords the parent this opportunity. We have no sympathy, 
indeed, with the theory which represents the human mind as 
being at first pure and spotless as a sheet of unwritten paper; 
and as being stained only by subsequent impressions. 
Bather, it resembles the paper which is covered with tibe 
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secret writing of an invisible ink, and which only requires to 
be placed near the fire in order to bring out, and make 
visible, all the characters. But then, parents and friends of 
the young, it comes to you before it has been placed near 
the fire, and in order that you may keep it from the exciting 
influence of evil It comes to you, free from the blots and 
stains of dctiial transgression, to be preoccupied as quickly 
and fully as possible with the writing and signature of 
heaven — ^to be made an " epistle of Christ, known and read 
of all men." 

Would a state of great susceptibiliby to impression faciU- 
tate their training? The age of childhood is the age of 
impression; and QoA. commits them to you in that impres* 
sible state, that they may receive, through your iQstrumenta- 
lity, the imprint of His own image. 

Would it conduce to their training, could you find them 
not inclined to dispute your testimony — ^not requiring you 
logicaDy to prove everything — ^but disposed readily to believe 
your word ? Now you enjoy this advantage. God has so 
constituted the human mind that, at first, it easily believes 
all that it is told. Belief is natural to it It has to learn 
not to believe — and often is it a painful effort Alas, that 
the falsehood and deception of those around it should ever 
drive it to the hard necessity \ But, prior to this, belief is 
natural to it It asks not for evidence — ^waits not for proof — 
but believes on the simple testimony of those it loves. In 
allusion to this ready and unquestioning faith of children, it 
was, probably, that our Lord pronounced a blessing on those 
who should receive the kingdom of God as a little child. 

Would it add to your probability of success in training 
them for the right way, were it so ordered that they should 
remain for a considerable time in this impressible and 
improvable state? God has so wisely ordered it that the 
young of the human kind should. remain in a state of com- 
parative helplessness longer than the young of any other 
kind. The poet of ancient sceptiycism sang of this lofs^ 
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period of infantine dependence as a state of supposed infe- 
riority to the young of the brute creation, and therefore as 
a proof that there is no Providence. He saw not that it 
supplies one of the strongest proofs of the contrary. Had 
the child remained dependent on its parents only as long as 
the brood remains with the parent bird, the endearing names 
of father and mother would have been empty sounds, and 
justly might the parents have pleaded that the brevity of 
the term afforded them no opportunity of training their 
offspring for heaven. But^ graciously ordered as it is, they 
have not only an opportunity of inscribing on their chil- 
dren's heart the first impressions which it receives — and of 
moulding their character while it is in its most impressible 
state — ^but of continuing to retouch and deepen their best 
impressions for a succession of years. 

These are some of the natural facilities we possess for 
training children for Gk)d. The moral facilities correspond 
with them. They consist, as we have seen, in the hallowed 
nature of the knowledge which God has entrusted us to 
impart to them — and in the attractive manner in which He 
has conveyed it — in the institution of the Sabbath — in the 
power of prayer — ^and in all the appointed means of grace — 
means, which if rightly employed, cannot fail to render the 
way in which they should go a way of pleasantness, and a 
path of peace. Training them for good or for evil, we 
always are ; for, whether we will or not, everything we do 
and say affects them. And equally certain is it that if we 
avail ourselves of the facilities we have named, we shall 
train them in the right way. To this truth, the experience 
not of a Samuel and a Timothy merely, but of a number 
in every age can bear testimony, whose youthful feet have 
trod the path of life ; and the experience probably of some 
present — for, to the prayers and counsels of a pious father, 
and to the tender and transforming example of a pious 
mother — or to the efforts of a Christian teacher — ^they ow6 
it that they are now walking in the way to heaven. 
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V. 

And hence the text implies, in the next place, that it %8 
the duty of parents, and of those who are themselves walking 
in the way they shovid go, to train the young to accompany 
them. And, indeed, for what but for holy purposes were 
the primary and principal relations of life designed at first ? 
For " did He not make one," asks the prophet : — " Yet had 
He the residue of the Spirit " — ^that is, He might have made 
more — " and wherefore one ? that He might seek a godly 
seed" — that every house might be a church — a nursery for 
heaven. So that in exercising his influence for religious 
purposes, the Christian parent is but restoring it to the 
purpose from which sin had diverted it So mighty is that 
influence, that the influence which the mightiest monarch 
ever swayed over his subjects is not to be compared with it 
His voice is the first music which his children hear — his 
smiles their bliss — his authority the image and substitute of 
the Divine authority. So absolute is the law which impels 
them to believe his every word — to imitate his every tone, 
gesture, and action — and to receive the inefiiiceable impres- 
sions of his character, that his every movement drops a seed 
into the virgin soil of their hearts to germinate there for 
eternity. His influence, by blending itself with their early 
conceptions, and incorporating with the very elements of 
their being, and by the constancy, subtlety, variety, and 
power of its operation, gives him a command over their 
character and destiny, which renders it the most appropriate 
emblem on earth of the influence of God himself. All this 
influence he is bound to employ for their highest welfare. 
It was given him on purposa As if they had been sent 
down to him from heaven, with a Divine conmiand to train 
them for Christ, he is to shed on them nothing but hal- 
lowed influence. Their first lispings are to be of Christ — 
their first imaginings of His love — their first steps to His 
footstool The influence of the parent — of his Christian 
character — ^is to surround them like the atmosphere of a 
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temple ; that, by being breathed into and mingled with their 
earliest being, it may become an elementaiy part of their 
character. But, though this is the duty of the parent pri- 
marily — a duty which he can never discharge by proxy — 
a duty for which no school instruction is an adequate 
substitute — a duty from which nothing can ever release 
him— yet, it is not his duty exclusivdy. Wherever the 
Christian may be, he is in the centre of a large circle of 
duties — to every class of persons included in that circle he 
owes duties of some kind, and th^efore to the young. And 
when he perceives — ^as in every neighbourhood — ^numbers of 
the young swarming around him — and knows their com- 
parative destitution of religious instruction — and thinks of 
the important position they hold in society — of the influence 
which they will exercise in this world — and of their solemn 
relations to the world to come — is it strange that he should 
be impelled to say, with a holy yearning for their souls, as 
his Lord did, " Suffer them to come unto me, and forbid 
them not ? '^ Is he not under a sacred obligation to do all 
he can to train them to sing, like the children of old, '' Ho- 
sanna ! blessed is he that cometh in the name of the LordT' 
and to do it, in the hope of preparing thesm to join in the 
hosannas of the temple above ? 

VL 

And this is the encouraging prospect which the text holds 
out to him. For, sixthly, it intimates, that if children are 
trained in the way they should go, they will continue to walk 
in it Now, we are free to avow our deep conviction that 
this is not so much the language of a promise, as the state- 
ment of a grand principle of the domestic and social consti- 
tutioa We think that it is a law so general that it includes 
many other laws — ^laws of the mental and moral constitution 
of man ; and we think that it is a law so uniform in its 
operation, that in the last great day it will be found that iH 
has never known a single exceptioa 
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Well am I aware, indeed, of the ready objection which 
starts to the lips of some on hearing this proposition. They 
tell us of what they consider painful exceptions to its truth 
in the circle of their own acquaintance And to place the 
fact beyond a doubt, they will, perhaps, name an instance in 
which the child of an excellent Christian man or minister 
forced his way to destruction in spite of parental prayers, 
example, and instruction. Now, it is an ungracious task to 
have to meet and negative a specified case of this description ; 
for it cannot be done without appearing to bring an accusa- 
tion against the pious parents ; whereas, perhaps, these 
parents, who have had to mourn over the evil end of their 
child, actually laboured more to train him aright than another 
parent has done to train his children who yet are all walking 
in the path of life. But yet, delicate and difficult as the task 
may be, we must charge their training with some defect; for 
the truth of God must be vindicated — ^and that truth affinns 
that a child trained in the way he should go shall not depart 
from it when he is old. 

Besides, do you not see that a denial of this proposition 
involves this grave and startling consequence — that here 
there is no connexion between means and ends — that causes 
may be put into operation without any corresponding effects 
being produced — that though, in every other department of 
human agency, God has graciously pledged himself that if 
certain things be done certain results shall follow, yet that in 
this particular department the rule is departed from. Now, 
one would be justified in demanding why this anomaly here ? 
What is it which can induce the Divine Being to depart in 
ikis single class of cases from the whole tenor of his con- 
duct in every other department — ^which can induce him to 
say to the parent, in effect, " though you adopt all the right 
means, and employ them in the right manner, yet here you 
must not calculate on any corresponding results ?" No; this 
be far from God ! 

Brethren, when failure ensues in any other department of 
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duty, do we rashly conclude that the coimexion between 
means and ends, which has existed since the creation of the 
world, has at length ceased? Our common sense protects us 
from such a folly. We rightly conclude that there has been 
something faulty in the employment of the means. This 
alone is sufficient to account for the failure in every other 
class of duties ; and so it is in this. We say not, indeed, that 
the failure of parental training, in any given instance, fur- 
nishes a looker-on with any ground for concluding that but 
little has been done for the child's welfara Comparatively 
much may have been done ; more even than usual. No 
human eye might be keen enough to detect a fault in it ; no 
human being be justified in pronouncing censure. But, still, 
we must believe that something was wanting; or else we 
must impeach the faithfulness and the grace of God. We 
must believe that the training was not commenced early 
enough — or, if it was> that it was not continued long 
enough — or, if it was, that it suffered interruptions — or, if 
it did not, that there was too much reliance on other means 
to the neglect of prayer — or, if prayer was not neglected, that 
it was not properly combined with the use of other means — 
or else, that certain parts of the training were not pursued 
in the right spirit — or else, that parental example did not, in 
some particular, enforce parental precept — or that the influ- 
ence of one parent neutralized that of the other — or, if not, 
that the influence of some other party did — or, that indul- 
gence and severity so alternated as to destroy parental 
authority — that there was a want of adaptation in the train- 
ing to the peculiar character of the child— or else, a want of 
holy earnestness pervading the whole. Yes, we must believe 
that where nothing is wanting in the means employed, 
nothing is ever wanting in the end obtained. We do not 
forget, indeed, that the child himself is a free agent ; and 
that much depends on his own dispositions. This it is which 
renders the training of a child an art, a science the most 
sacred — ^next to that of a parent's own salvation, the most 
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momentous occupation in which he can be engaged. But 
then we must, and do, believe also, that in the day of final 
account it will appear that every child rightly trained in the 
way to heaven will certainly be found there. 

Oh, what an encouraging consideration is this for the 
parent and the teacher, who are sincerely seeking the salva- 
tion of their children. The language of our subject to you 
is — ^aim at the highest results, and expect the most glorious 
consequences. 

1. Would you train up the children committed to your 
care in the way they should go ? Then aim at the highest 
result — the salvation of their souls. Everything short of 
this is only a means to that end. Aim at that end. Expect itv 
and it will impart a unity and a power to all you do for 
them Expect it — ^and so far from being surprised at attain- 
ing it, you will be restless and dissatisfied till you find that 
you are in the way of attaining it. Two reasons may be 
assigned for the frequent faUure of religious training In 
securing the conversion of the young. One is, that their 
salvation is but very slightly expected, and is therefore but 
very vaguely aimed at; and thus failure is invited No good 
is done, because the greatest good was not aimed at And 
the other is, that the course of training is so generaUy aban- 
doned, or suspended, at the very season when it is most 
important — ^at the critical point when childhood passes into 
youth— when the world is standing with open arms, and with 
a thousand carefully prepared snares, to receive and ruin 
them — ^and just at the crisis, therefore, when their training 
should be more than ever vigorous, as it becomes more than 
ever vital to their welfare. Oh, what multitudes of children 
are thus lost to the Church and to God! But aim at their 
highest welfare, and you will lessen the evil, if you cannot 
quite remedy it; for you will not speedily lose sight of them 
— ^you will follow them with your prayers and entreaties — 
you will feel as if you could not let them go till you have 
brought them to Christ. Expect it — and not only will it 
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give a directness to your appeals, and a holy energy to your 
efforts — ^not only will it keep alive your tenderest sympathies 
for the souls of the dear children — often will it take you to 
the throne of grace — for you will feel your entire dependence 
on the Spirit of God — ^and there will you wrestle for the 
success you desire. Look for it — the Saviour will — He 
comes amongst you seeking fruit — the precious, precious 
fruit of the travail of His soul. And will not you travail in 
birth again till Christ is formed in the hearts of the children? 
Nothing less than their conversion — their salvation — will 
satisfy Him ; let nothing less satisfy you. 

2. And while aiming at such a result, you are entitled to 
anticipate the most glorious consequences. Think of the 
happy results which, by God's blessing, may flow from your 
instrumentality, both in this world, and in that which is to 
come. You are training a new generation for carrying on 
ike cause of knowledge — of philanthropy — of Ood upon 
earth. When you look upon those who are now children, 
you are to remember that in a few years hence they will have 
come into the possession of the world, with all its ofiices and 
influence — and of the Church, with all its hallowed privileges 
and momentous duties. What a distinguished honour is 
yours in having to train them for their posts. Only imagine 
— if we were the first generation of men — if, having come 
into existence at the beginning of the world, we had lived 
through all the ages of time, down to the present moment — 
and if we had just received an intimation from God that our 
centuries of life were drawing to a close — ^and that in a few 
short years the children now around us would be left alone 
to occupy our places — ^with what yearning solicitude should 
we look on them! How anxiously should we prepare them 
for the eventful change! What father ever warned, ana 
counselled, and imparted his soul to his son with a deeper 
concern than that with which we should labour to Infuse 
into them the result of all our long experience, and to impress 
them with the vast responsibility of their position. And if 

TOLn. 8 
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we selected any of our number to instruct and prepare them 
for it, how anxiously should we select the holiest, wisest, 
best, and feel that we were committing to them the most 
honourable and sacred trust they ever received. Now, such, 
friends — such, in effect, is your oflSce. For, though we are 
only one generation of many who have passed over the face 
of the earth, on us have descended all the influence, advan- 
tages, and responsibilities of the past, and on us it devolves 
to pass on the whole to those who come after us. And your 
oiBce it is to prepare them to receive it Soon will the ark 
of God have to be borne by them — ^what an honour is yours 
to train them to carry it! Soon they will have to take the 
standard of the Lord from your hand — what a distinction to 
have been employed by the Captain of Salvation to enrol 
them in His ranks. Those you are now training in the way 
they should go will then be employed in training others. 
Who can say how much your knowledge of that fact will en- 
hance your happiness in heaven? 

But more — ^you are training them for a nobler service, and 
a more distant future — ^for a state of eternal blessedness 
above. You are praying for it — ^are you not ? Humble as 
that childish form may be, it enshrines immortality. Peace- 
ful though its features may be — ^feelings and passions are 
folded up in its bosom which require infinity and eternity 
for their full development — and you are anxious that they 
may be developed, not in hell, but in heaven. Unmeaning 
as its countenance may sometimes seem, you know that 
thoughts and capabilities are at this moment sleeping in its 
frame, some of which will slumber on to the close of life — 
and you are concerned that they should find scope and ex- 
pansion in a nobler sphere of existence. And have you been 
the means of training his dispositions Godward? — ^you have 
given him impressions which shall go with him into eternity. 
Hiive you taught him the fear of the Lord? — the Christian 
truth which he has learned at your feet will find a response 
among angels and archangels — ^the sacred praise which he 
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has learned at your lips will pour itself forth in perfected 
tones to a seraph's harp — ^the Christian charity which he is 
learning from your example will expand, and be at home in 
Hi8 immediate presence who has pronounced himself the 
" Qod of Love." Have you trained — ^are you now training — 
are you assisting others to train — one of these little ones in 
the way he should go? Ten thousand ages hence he will be 
still advancing in the same way, ''high in salvation and the 
climes of bliss;'' and as he looks back from the heights he 
has attained, and as he casts his crown before the throne of 
Ood and the Lamb, he will gratefidly refer to that instru- 
mentality which taught him to take the first step towards it 
"Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable; 
always aboimding in the work of the Lord ; knowing that 
your labour is not in vain in the Lord.'' 



SERMON XIV. 

OHEIST PBECI0T7S TO TEE BELTBYER. 
1 Peibb ii. 7.—" Unto you, therefore, whidi betieve, he is predook" 

®n tit ffieatfi of a iWinister of d^issL 

A PECULIAB excellence of the Sacred Scriptures is, that they 
direct our attention to those things only which are truly 
precious. If they advert for a moment to objects of an 
inferior or a worthless description, it is only to point out 
their worthlessness and the danger of loving them — and 
thus to prepare the way for leading our affections to objects 
of a higher character and of substantial wortL They pro- 
pose to impart to us a wisdom more precious than rubies 
— the science of salvation — the excellent knowledge of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. They speak of a most precious faith, and 
of the trial of that faith being much more precious than 
gold. They tell us of the precious blood of Christ, and 
give to us promises exceedingly great and precious. 

But it would be easy to shew that the value of each of 
these arises from its relation to Christ ; so that in speaking 
of Him we are speaking of an object from which everything 
else derives its valua Now, if a tree be more valuable than 
any one of its fruits singly, or even than all its fruits of a single 
season, then the Saviour must be regarded as incomparably 
more precious than any of those things to which he imparts 
a value. Now, it is He who is here presented to our atten- 
tion. He is spoken of in the context — which is a quotation 
from the book of Isaiah — ^as a living stone, chosen of God 
and predous; and as a comer-stone, elect, precious — ^while 
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His supreme value is spoken of in the text as a truth cor- 
roborated by the experience of all who rely on Him ; " to 
them who believe He is precious "—or rather He is precious- 
ness — the very abstract of excellence — ^the essence of satisfac- 
tion and delight Let it be borne in mind, then, that our 
attention is now to be occupied by an object whose value 
transcends to an infinite amount everything else, however 
valuable, which can be brought into comparison with it. 
And while our attention is thus employed, may He whose 
office it is to commend the Saviour to the soul, endear Him 
to our hearts, and raise our a£fections from earth to heaven. 

In illustrating the excellence of Christ we propose to shew 
that, tried by every test by which the value of any object can 
be ascertained, He is supremely precioua 



And, first, we remark that many ihtnga are esteemed pre- 
cious on account of their extreme rareness. We could 
specify many things which it was once deemed an honour 
and a distinction to possess, but which the progress of science 
has so multiplied that they have now ceased to be sought or 
valued. And many an object still, to possess which scarcely 
any price would be thought too costly, or any sacrifice too 
great, depends for its value on its scarceness alone ; multiply 
it indefinitely and its charm would be gone, its value extinct. 
Now, by this test, the Saviour is precious ; for not only is 
there no other Saviour — ^there never can be. " Other foun- 
dation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ" "Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there 
is none other name imder heaven given among men whereby 
we can be saved." However numerous the ways to destruc- 
tion may be, there is but one way of escape — but one Mediator 
between Gk)d and man, the man Christ Jesus. However 
numerous the false refuges we may have devised. He comes 
forth in His Grospel amidst them all, and proclaims, " I am 
the Lord; and besides me there is no Saviour." On this 
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account, "to them that believe he is jgrecious.^' He is the 
only centre around which their hopes can revolve — the only 
object to which their hearts can cleave. They have no other 
name but His to plead for acceptance with the Father — ^no 
other robe to wear in the presence of God but that which His 
righteousness supplies. They feel that to look away from 
Him in the question of their salvation would be to look away 
from their light and their life — ^that to build for eternity on 
any other basis than that of His perfect mediation would be 
to build their house upon the sand — that to forsake Him 
would be to step from the only ark provided for a perishing 
world into the wide and wasteful ocean of despair. Cleaving 
to His cross, as to their only hope, they revolt from the idea 
of forsaking Him, as from the sight of a bottomless gulf — of 
certain destruction — ^while they exclaim, "Lord to whom 
shall we go ? thou hast the words of eternal life \" 

II. 

Secondly, An object is dccounted precious when U has 
availed us in danger, and procured for us ddivera/nce and 
security. Now, tried by this test, the Saviour is precious — 
tried by this test. He will be found to occupy a rankvwhich 
nothing can approach within an infinite distance. Others 
may have saved us from temporal dangers, and ministered tP 
our temporal relief. Others may have broken the chains ok 
the slave — ^have rescued a people from the fangs of tyranny — 
have assuaged the sufferings of disease — and, by their pains- 
taking labours and discoveries, have multiplied the enjoy- 
ments of mankind. And were there no hereafter — ^were 
there no sin to be punished in that hereafter — ^these would 
be services of the first importance. But when we look away 
from this world into eternity, and think at the same time of 
om* sin — ^how insignificant does every benefit we can receive 
from man appear, compared with deliverance from sin! 
There is no shame independently of sin — ^there is no bondage 
apart from sin. Take away sin — and the gloomiest dungeon 
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becomes a palace — and death itself becomes stingless — and 
the undying worm loses its power to torment — and the 
flames of perdition expire. Now Jesus delivers His people 
from their sins — and, in saving them from these, He rescues 
them from every evil; not merely from the evils peculiar to 
the present life, but from those which would otherwise 
cleave to them through eternity. And more than this — He 
has taken their nature into union with His own, and having 
thus honoured it in His own person. He has borne it into 
the presence of God, and has placed it on the loftiest seat in 
the heavenly state — ^a pledge that He has rescued it from 
every foe, and secured to it an immortality of life and bliss. 
As a foretaste of what He proposes to do for them hereafter, 
He calls them now to stand in the light of the Divine coun- 
tenance — takes them into the sacred embraces of His own 
friendship — infuses into them His own spirit — and bestows 
on them the most endearing titles, the most distinguished 
privileges. And still more, at this moment He is engaged in 
their behalf — He is preparing mansions for their reception — 
occupying the throne for them — o£Sciating at the altar of 
incense for them — and conducting them onwards to that 
point where the blessings of redemption are to be all im- 
veiled — ^where the treasures of His grace are to be all dis- 
played before their admiring eyes, and their felicity is to be 
completed in the enjoyment of more than eye hath seen, or 
heart hath ever conceived. On this account, to them that 
believe He is precious. They love Him because He first 
loved them — and because He has demonstrated His love by 
delivering them from an evil, and securing to them a good, 
the amount of which eternity alone can fully display. 

IIL 

Again : An object is esteemed precious when it has inhe- 
rent worth, intrinsic excellence, even though it has never 
benefited us : but if, in addition to its having been of great 
advantage to us, it proves also to be valuable in itself, this 
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enhances its worth in our esteem. Now, tried by this test^ 
the Saviour is precious. He has not only laid us under infi- 
nite obligation by what He has achieved for us, but the 
manner in which He has achieved it proves that He is a 
Being of inherent excellence, of transcendent dignity and 
perfection. In working out our redemption He has developed 
His character; and in that character we behold an assem- 
blage of the highest qualities— of qualities which angels 
admire, and imitate, and adore. 

Now it is the spiritual perception of these qualities, as 
disclosed in the history of our redemption, which wins our 
confidence and excites our joy. It is not enough that the 
Being who ofiers to redeem us be able to do only almost 
everything — that His power be nearly unlimited — He must 
clearly be able to accomplish everything, or that which He is 
unable to do may be something which is essential to our 
salvation. It is not enough that He be compassionate 
merely, His compassion must be unlimited, or we may be 
the very sinners who have passed beyond the limits of His 
graca He nmst be willing to pardon every description of 
sin, every amount of guilty or we should be constantly 
harassed with the fear that He had no grace for us. It 
would satisfy us but little to be assured that He was aU but 
free from sin — that He was nearly perfect — He must be 
entirely free from every taint of sin — pure as God himself — 
or we could not be sure that God would accept Him — or 
would accept of us for the sake of Him. And it would 
satisfy us but little to know that He was all this, if at the 
same time He was liable to change. He must be essentially 
immutable — othenvise He might change in His conduct 
towards us — and change, too, at the very moment when it 
was most important to our happiness that He should not 
change. 

Now the Redeemer is all this — ^realizes the loftiest concei> 
tions we can fonu of a perfect Saviour. In power He is 
omnipotent, able to save unto the uttennost all that come 
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onto Qod by Himu In purity He is spotless, the perfect 
image of the invisible God. In compassion He knows no 
limits, takes no exceptions — ^whosoever will may come to 
Him — ^His blood cleanseth from all sin. Every attribute He 
possesses, and every office He sustains, are made to pour 
their fulness into the treasury of His Church, and to contri- 
bute to the happiness of His peopla WhUe whatever He is 
at present^ He will continue to be to all future time. '' the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 

Who that approaches and contemplates the transcendent 
excellence of Christ, can for a moihent withhold his admira- 
tion or restrain his joy? We implore to be saved from 
impending destruction, and He meets the request by pouring 
out His blood, enduring our penalty, and procuring for us a 
right to the tree of life. We admire the surpassing beauty 
and Divine perfection of His character — and He offers to 
change us into the same image, to renovate and conform us 
to the same glorious model We gaze on the glory by which 
He is surrounded, and muse on the boundless happiness He 
enjoys, and while we are lost in the delightful meditation, He 
offers to share His splendours with us, and declares that we 
shall sit down with Him upon His own throne ! '' How great 
is His goodness, and how great is His beauty." Well may 
the believer, delighted with the contemplation of them, ex- 
claim, ''How precious are Thy thoughts unto me, Gkxl! 
how great is the sum of themi'' 

IV. 

Fourthly, In order to estimate the value of a thing, we 
sometimes compare it with others of the same kind; and on 
instituting this test, we not unfrequently find that what we 
had before undervalued proves to be exceedingly precious. 
Now, tried by this test, the Saviour is precious. When the 
Almighty beheld His ancient people engaged in the monstrous 
occupation of modelling an idol image of Himself, He is 
represented as inquiring, with a mixture of indignation and 
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pity, " To whom will ye liken me, and make me equal, and 
compare me, saith the Lord?'' The Redeemer may be re- 
garded as uttering the same language in the capacity of 
Mediator — " To whom will ye liken me, and make me equal?" 
To whom can we compare Him, in the condescension to which 
He stooped? Others may have mingled condescension with 
their kindness towards us, but no other being has descended 
from heaven to assume our nature as He did, and if there 
had, that other being would not have had to leave the bosom 
of the Father as He did, and never having equalled Him in 
height by an infinite amount, could never have stooped so 
low as He did by an infinite distance. To what can we com- 
pare the value of His atoning blood? It is degraded by 
bringing it into comparison with anything else. If the 
sacrifice of a broken and a contrite heart be of greater value 
in the Divine estimation than the flaming sacrifice of the 
whole material world, then what must be the value of the 
precious blood of C!hrist^ who through the Eternal Spirit 
ofiered himself up without spot unto Gtodl To what can we 
compare His divine mediation? or what, were it possible for 
that mediation to be proved in the slightest degree defective — 
what could complete it? It stands on a height to which 
nothing could aspire: it is in its nature so essentially distinct 
from everything else of the nature of merit, and infinitely 
superior to it, that nothing could be joined with it 

Now it is the deep conviction of His incomparable worth 
which endears Him to His people. To behold the perfection 
of His work, is to behold a description of merit which makes 
them forget every other ground of trust. To be awakened to 
a sight of His transcendent worth, is to become acquainted 
with an order of excellence which eclipses every other. It 
introduces into the soul a principle of afiiance in Christ which 
admits of no competition — ^which expels every other ground 
of hope — ^which lays every other confidence in the dust — and 
which places the Saviour in triumph on the throne of the 
heart 
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V. 

Rfthly — ^In order to estimate the value of a tiling, we 
sometimes consult the opinion of a competent judge; and on 
resorting to this test, we not unfrequently find that what we 
had before but little valued turns out to be highly precious. 
In forming an opinion of moral and spiritual worth, it is of 
the greatest importance that we should consult a higher judg- 
ment than our own, since this is a department in which we 
are especiaUy liable to error; for even the Saviour himself 
informs us here, that that which is highly esteemed among 
men is often an abomination in the sight of Grod. But what 
competent judgment can we consult when the worth of 
Christ is the question to be determined ? what but the in- 
fallible estimate, the imerring judgment of the great God 
himself? Now tried by this test, you need not be informed 
the Saviour is found to be incalculably precious. 

It was owing to His entire fitness to become our Saviour 
that the Eternal Father elected him to the office, and in the 
presence of the universe poured on Him expressions of in- 
effable delight Passing by all the ranks and orders of 
created excellence. His complacency found an object only in 
the person of the Son. To inspire the ancient Church with a 
measure of that same complacency, the Father announced Him 
beforehand as His elect, in whom His soul delighted. As the 
architect of that spiritual temple which is to be built of 
living stones, He invites the admiration of all to the founda- 
tion He has chosen. When He laid the foundation of the 
earth, the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy. But on laying the basis of human 
redemption in Christ, the great Builder himself could not 
survey His work without enlarging complacently on its 
merits, and uttering the language of exultation and joy, 
"Behold, saith he, I lay in Zion for a foundation — ^a stone, a 
tried stone, a precious comer-stone, a sure foundation.'' 
Having followed the Incamate Saviour with His eye throu^ 
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every part of His earthly progress, and having derived from 
the contemplation an unmeasured fulness of delight, He 
raised Him from the dead, and crowned Him with glory and 
honour. He placed Him at Bis own right hand, and, sum- 
moning around Him the hosts and hierarchies of heaven, 
proclaimed, " Let all the angeLs of God worship Him." That 
nothing might be wanting to demonstrate the infinite extent 
of His paternal satisfaction, He even resigned the sceptre of 
authority into His hands. Having adorned the eternal throne 
with all the emblems of power, and suspended on it all the 
prerogatives of Deity, He virtually resigned it to His anointed 
Son, ''For the Father loveth the Son, and hath given all 
things into His hands."' And even this, though the highest 
expression of love He could bestow, is not to be regarded as 
the last. For, henceforth, this is His commandment, the 
commandment which His own tips have issued, and made 
permanent and binding on every human being — the com- 
mand which takes precedence of every other, and which 
forms the essence of His revealed will, " that we should be- 
lieve in the name of His Son Jesus Christ." To love the 
Saviour, then, and regard Him as precious, is to follow the 
judgment of God himself; it is to sympathise with the 
Supreme Mind, and to fall in with the purpose which is the 
nearest to His heart 

VL 

But there is another test^ differing in some respects, from 
each of those we have already named — ^the test of experience; 
and, on resorting to this, we not unfrequently find that we had 
entertained an erroneous opinion of the object tried. Now, 
examined by this test, many of you need not to be informed 
that the Saviour is incalculably precious — " for unto you that 
believe he is precious " — ^you have made the experiment for 
yourselves, and are prepared to attest His worth. 

And, here, are we asked why it is that faith is necessary 
in order to be convinced of the preciousness of Christ ? Not 
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from any arbitrary appointment on the part of God ; but 
from the nature and necessity of the case. You ascertain 
the value of different objects in modes differing according 
to the respective natures of the objects. In order to deter- 
mine the nature of some of the precious metals, you try them 
by fire. Gems and precious stones you try by weighing, or 
subject them to a chemical test. But in order to make trial 
of moral worth — ^faith, confidence, belief is indispensable. 
Before you can take a single step towards determining the 
worth of a person, you must, for instance, believe that he 
exists. And, then, if that person professes kindness to you, 
how can you proYC his sincerity unless you so far believe his- 
word as to put his professions to the test? And if he under- 
take to extricate you out of some diflSculty, or to relieve you 
in distress, how can you prove his willingness or his power 
to make good his offers, unless you so far believe in him as 
to place yourself in that particular in his hands? And 
having reposed so much faith in him as to place yourself and 
your affairs at his disposal — and having found that he then 
made good his promises, and even exceeded them — ^you would 
feel constrained to acknowledge his kindness and his wortL 
Now, had he made the same offer to another in your situation 
— and had that other doubted his word, and discredited his 
professions, and refused to avail himself of his offers — ^the 
great difference between you and that other would be, that you 
believed on him and that he did not. And the consequence 
would be that while to you who had believed on him he was 
inexpressibly dear, the other, who had not confided in him, 
would know nothing experimentally of his wortL 

Now the application of aU this to believing in Christ is 
easy. The Christian, believing in the fact of His existence, 
has applied to Him — ^relying on His promise, has trusted in 
Him — availing himself of His offered grace — has confided 
his soul into His hands. And having found Him faithful to 
His promise — ^mighty to save, and as gracious as He is mighty 
— ^to aU such He is — He must be precious. 
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The recollection of the Saviour is associated in the mind^ 
of His people with all that is attractive, and excellent, and 
divine. It is connected in their thoughts with recollections 
of what they once were, and of what they would still have 
been but for the riches of His grace. It is hallowed — ^it is 
embalmed in their hearts, with feelings of the deepest grati* 
tude for the past — ^hopes of the tenderest care and support in 
the hour of death, and with cheering anticipations of soon 
beholding Him as He ia They think of Him in sorrow, and 
are solaced — ^f or they remember that He himself was a man of 
sorrows, and that He is sympathetically touched with the 
feeling of their infirmities They think of Him in affliction, 
and their afflictions appear light and but for a moment — ^for 
they remember that He bare their sins and carried their sor- 
rows — ^and that still in their afflictions He is afflicted. In the 
hour of temptation the recollection of Him reinforces their 
holy principles, and makes them proof against sin. In the 
path of duty, it quickens their diligence, and inspires their 
2eal At the footstool of mercy, it imparts fervour and faith 
to their supplications. In the prospect of 4eath, it inspires 
them with a hope full of inmiortality. When everything else 
had lost its influence over the expiring saint, how often has 
even the sound of the Saviour's name lighted up his coun- 
tenance, and beamed in his closing eya When dying, the 
soxmd of that name has often recalled him as from the gates 
of death, and enabled him to exclaim, ** death, where is 
thy sting ? grave, where is thy victory ? " It was so effec- 
tually bound up with his existence — ^so wrought into his soul 
—that the hand of time could not raze it &om his memoiy — 
nor the hand of disease efface it from his heart — ^nor the last 
enemy prevent him from uttering it in deatL For to them 
that believe. His very name is precious. 

And now, brethren, another emphatic testimony to the 
infinite preciousness of Christ has been added by the 
dying experience of a beloved pastor of this church. Often 
had you heard him expatiate with delight in this sacred 
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desk on the offices and excellences of Christ Often, 
as he here led your devotions, and clasped the footstool of 
mercy in prayer, have you heard him plead the Redeemer's 
merits, and avow his entire reliance on them for salvation. 
Often had you marked how he gloried in the cross of Christ 
as he called you to join him in commemorating the body 
and the blood of Christ And often had those of you who 
knew him best, admired the traces which his character ex- 
hibited of the mind of Christ, and " glorified God in him/' 
What remained to complete his testimony to the worth of 
Christ — ^if, indeed, anything was wanting — but the experi- 
ence of his dying hour? Let me, then, conduct you thither 

for a moment '^Christ," said he — ^it was the last 

sentiment which lingered on his lips — " Christ is precious 
to all believers/' 

Brethren, could you ask, or could he hope for more than 
this ? It was as if he had said — ^' Precious as the Saviour is 
at this moment to me, my experience only accords with the 
experience of all who have confided in Him, and of all who 
shall — ' that unto them that believe He is precious.' Tell 
my people this — tell them that now, when everything else 
has lost its value, Christ is dearer to me than ever — that 
now, when flesh and heart faileth, Christ is the strength 
of my heart, and my portion for ever. And tell them, 
that precious as He is to me. He will be as precious 
to them — that dear as He is to me, He is only acting in 
harmony with a principle from which He never departs — 
and in fulfilment of a promise which He never violatea" 
Yes, brethren, the Bible invites us to mark the perfect man, 
and to behold the upright, for it declares that the end of 
that man is peace. It announces beforehand that his end 
shall answer to his previous course ; and when he arrives at 
his end, it sends us to his sick-chamber to mark the closing 
scene — to see whether or not it makes good its promise. 
Having engaged that his end shall be peace, it does not 
dread the result — it challenges inspection — it would have 
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all the world to go and witness the issue of the important 
experiment In the instance of our beloved brother, that 
result was all that the Gospel promises, and all that the 
Christian can desire. " His God brought glory to his dying 
hour — his dying hour brought glory to his God." Here 
was a peace passing all understanding; not that peace of 
insensibility which refuses to think, and which reflection 
woidd destroy; but that intelligent and conscious peace 
which can take a calm and comprehensive survey of the 
approaching conflict, and yet retain on its face the smile and 
glow of serene satisfaction ; that pure peace which mirrors 
and reflects from its unruffled bosom the light of the Divine 
countenanca Sufiering could not impair it ; even the ap- 
proach of the last enemy could not give it a momentaiy 
alarm. Having led him into the chamber of death, the 
Saviour drew nearer to his soul than ever — administered to 
the dying saint an anodyne such as no human chemistry can 
prepare — cheered him with a cordial distilled from the fruits 
of the tree of life — poured into his spirit a draught pre- 
pared by His own hand, of love, prepared expressly for the 
dying saint — kept for each Christian's final hour — the last 
he needs on earth — a foretaste of the new wine he is soon 
to drink above, and intended to strengthen him for his up- 
ward flight, and enabling him, as his spirit spreads its wing; 
to testify to the sufficiency and preciousness of Christ. 

And oh ! were it not vain to attempt a description of the 
moment after death, might we not tell you of a robe of glory 
cast over the disembodied spirit by the Saviour's hand of 
love ? Were it allowed us to trace his radiant ascent — to 
foUow him within the veil — to behold his approach before 
the throne of the Lamb that was slain — to gaze on the 
scene which then transpires — the Saviour's looks of love on 
him, and his looks of adoring gratitude in return — the wel- 
come which he received from Chiist, and the prostrate 
homage which Christ received from him — smd had we been 
empowered to bring back from our departed friend a mes- 
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sage to the saints beloT^, would it not in substance be this — 
" Tell them that the half has not been told them — tell them 
that precious as the Saviour is to them that believe, to them 
that behold Him He is incomparably more precious still. 
Tell them that inexpressibly dear as He is to them at times, 
and in some of their more clear and vigorous exercises of 
faith — the vision of His face — the heaven of His unveiled 
and immediate presence, is more than it hath entered into 
the heart of man to conceive !'' 

And is it so, brethren? What, then, is the temper of mind 
in which we should contemplate our brother's removal? 
That the event should have diffused sorrow through the 
circle in which he moved and was known is natural ; and to 
indulge with moderation the emotion of grief is allowable 
and proper. But let us not be so selfishly engrossed by 
the gloom of the event, as to overlook the glory. Let us 
not be sidlenly insensible even to those causes for grati- 
tude which arise from the temporal abatements and mitiga- 
tions of the event. Is it nothing that he was exempted 
at last from the sufferings of a lingering, wasting, and 
painful disease? that death should have come to him, not 
as the king of terrors, but as an angel of mercy ? that lus 
death should have had all the happiness of sudden dis- 
solution, imaccompanied by its surprise? that no moi*tal 
struggle, no agonizing convulsion, should have marked the 
moment of the soul's departure ? that it should have been on 
the wing, and far above the toils and dangers of mortality, 
almost before attendant friends had discovered even its pre- 
parations for flight ? 

True, his sun is gone down before night — ^he is cut off 
in the vigour of life ; but he is gone to take possession of 
a higher order of life — of that which alone is worthy the 
name of life. He is dismissed from a station of great use- 
fulness — but it is that he might occupy a higher sphere of 
service and of honour. Many hopes may have died with 
him, and much excellence have perished from the earth — 

VOL n. T 
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but if lost by the Ghurcbi below, it is gained by the Chnrch 
above — ^heaven is the richer for it He no longer Uvea for 
us ; but is there not a sense in which he has died for us ? 
teaching us how to die — illustrating for us the sufficiency 
and value of the gospel — increasing our interest in the 
heaven whither he has gone — and quickening our progress 
to reach it Our loss, however great, can be estimated; 
but his gain is too vast to admit of computation. Our loss 
is but for a season — ^for we also must soon go hence ; but 
his gain is eternal — ^an eternal weight of glory. 

Nothing is left us, then, but to seek to profit by the event 
Christian brethren, members of this bereaved Church, were 
an apostle now addressing you, he would probably say — 
"Eemember them who have had the rule over you — ^who 
have spoken unto you the word of God; whose faith follow; 
considering the end of their conversation — Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever/' As if he should say, 
" Their course is finished ; but though all your intercourse 
with them is for the present cut ofi" — ^forget not the feith 
they displayed — the truths they taught — the example they 
set you. Reflect on the happy manner in which they quitted 
this transitory life — on the support they found in their latest 
moments fi:om that Saviour they had proclaimed to others — 
and on that heroic resolution with which many of them were 
animated to meet even martyrdom itself in His sacred name. 
And, oh, let it fiirther encourage you to reflect, that though 
they may be removed from among you, yet Christ himself 
the Great Shepherd — the Founder of the Church — the 
Guardian of His people — ^is the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever — and therefore your support is certain, your 
salvation is secure." 

Think, brethren, of the proof which He has given of His 
tenderness and unchangeableness in the history of His 
Church already. He has already conducted it through fires 
that have been kindled to consume it — through rivers of 
blood drained from the veins of its martyred members— 
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throngli storms of persecution raised by the powers of dark* 
ness to overwhelm it I ask for its early enemies, when 
the world seemed leagued against it, and I am shewn their 
graves. I ask for its friends — ^and, " lo, a great multitude, 
which no man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
peoples, and tongues, before the throne and before the Lamb, 
clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands/' I ask 
for the Leader of this innumerable host — ^and am answered 
by a universal shout from heaven and earth — " blessing, and 
honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon 
the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever." I ask how it is 
that, while other systems decay, and other kingdoms vanish, 
the kingdom of Christ should not only survive, but grow 
stronger by age, and more glorious by conflict — and I am 
told that it is because He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever — ^and because He stamps His own immutability on 
everything which belongs to HiuL 

Let this bereavement, then, endear to you the presence and 
the promises of Him whose glory it is that He changeth not 
Is He dear to you ? You will confide in Him all the more 
entirely for the supporting grace which He afforded to your 
departed pastor. You will remember that whatever you saw 
in him to admire was derived from Christ Is the Saviour 
dear to you? You will evince it at the present crisis, by 
cherishing a supreme anxiety for the welfare of His cause 
here — consulting His wiU in every step you take respecting 
it — and placing it more entirely than ever under His imme- 
diate guidance. 

There are those who deeply share in the sympathy of this 
assembly — the bereaved widow, and the mourning children 
of the departed. And I would say to them, whether they are 
present or absent — Jesus wept And there is a sense in 
which even now He mingles His tears with yours. Oh, let 
His sympathy assuage your sorrow — ^and His Gospel blend 
it with hope. Your husband, your father, is not dead, but 
sleepeth — and the day will come when your Lord will say, 
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" I go that I may awake him out of sleep/' " Believest thoa 
this?" Then your separation is not final — ^your union is 
only for a time suspended. At the coming of the Lord you 
shall again be gathered together unto Him — and together 
you shall approach the throne of the Lamb — ^and together 
cast down your crowns at His feet. And so shall you ever 
be with the Lord 

But let me not conclude without addressing a remark to 
the members of this congregation generally. Ask yourselves, 
I entreat you — ^ask yourselves with the seriousness of men 
that know they must give an account — What has been the 
effect of all the instructions and hallowing influences which 
have been brought to bear upon you while enjoying the 
labours of your departed minister ? No more shall you hear 
the voice which has so often and earnestly invited you to 
Christ, and warned you to flee from the wrath to come. He 
is gone. Do you realize the fact ? He is gone ! For the 
last time he has besought you in Christ's stead to be recon- 
ciled to God. No more will you hear him plead for you at 
a throne of grace. But at another throne you Tvdll meet him. 
Think what a meeting that will be, if you be found still 
careless and impenitent, after all his warnings, exhortations, 
and entreaties I What! shall your faithful, and earnest, and 
affectionate pastor, rise up in the judgment to condemn you ? 
Shall he who has often pleaded your cause with God, and 
even with yourselves, but pleaded it in vain, appear at that 
awful day against you, to silence every entreaty for forgive- 
ness— -every appeal to mercy — ^by reminding you how you 
were commanded, and besought, and threatened, and invited 
with every form of persuasion and of argument — ^but were 
bent on your ruin, and refused to turn imto God? My 
fellow-sinner, your death may supply the next warning to 
this congregation. Oh, may the death of your minister do 
what his instructions never effected — awaken you to a deep 
concern for the salvation of your soul! How many a con- 
viction have you stifled — ^how many a purpose and solemn 
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TOW, which his entreaties had led you to form, hare you 
broken — frustrating his best efforts, and blasting his fondest 
expectations ! Will you grieve, too, the Spirit of the living 
God? Will you provoke Him to depart from you? God 
grant that the death of your minister may prove the occasion 
of your life. 

Finally, brethren, l^t this event remind us that an un- 
changing Saviour is the only appropriate refuge for the 
immortal souL Eveiything else is in a state of fluctuation 
and change. Time ? — with our dear departed brother, time 
is gone for ever. Friends ? — ^his death reminds us that their 
breath is in their nostrils, and that the tie which binds them 
to us will soon be dissolved. The world — and its riches, 
honours, pleasures — ^are they not incessantly changing hands ? 
— ^is not mutability inscribed on them all ? But why do I 
speak of change on so small a scale ? It is a small thing 
that our brief days are speeding away. Where are now the 
years before the flood — ^the men whose lives stretched out 
through centuries? It is a small thing even that thrones, 
and dynasties, and empires pass away from the page of his- 
tory — even the works of God around us, and above us, 
evince the same symptoms of decay, the same tendency to 
dissolution. ''For the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat — ^the 
earth also, and all the works that are therein, shall be burnt 
up." Amidst this universal ruin is there nothing perma- 
nent, nothing immutable? Yes, He who made them all — 
"Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever." 
" Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation of 
the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy hands : they 
shall perish, but thou remainest; and they all shall wax old 
as doth a garment, and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up; 
and they shall be changed ; but thou art the same, and thy 
years shall not fail/' And is it true also of us, who are sur- 
rounded by those fading and passing worlds, that our years 
will not Ml, our duration will not end ? Ten thousand ages 
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after this earth has been consuined, and these heavens have 
been dissolved, shall we be alive — still in need of a refuge, 
a habitation, and a home? "Lord, thou hast been the 
dwelling-place of thy people in all generations 1 Lord, to 
whom shall we go but unto thee? thou only hast the words 
of eternal life." And Thou art gone to^ prepare a place for 
us. There, all that is great is imperishable, all that is lovely 
blooms without decay. Around the throne which He occu- 
pies, bands of the blessed have already collected. Our fathers 
and our brethren are there. And as they prove anew the 
preciousness of Christ, they beckon us to follow. Oh, be fol- 
lowers of them " who, through faith and patience have inhe- 
rited the promises." Fight the good fight, finish your course, 
keep the faith, and a crown shall be bestowed upon you in that 
day, and not upon you only, but upon all them also that love 
His appearing. Commit your soul into His hands, and it will 
be as safe as Omnipotence can make it. Take refuge in His 
grace, and temptation shall not overcome, sm shall not 
destroy, death itself shall not injure you. Join yourselves 
to Him, and nothing shall be able to separate you from the 
love of Christ You shall know in whom you have trusted, 
and feel persuaded of your safety. You shall be enabled to 
await the approach of death with tranquillity; and to antici- 
pate with joy the blessed day when your bodies shall be 
raised and fashioned like unto your Saviour's glorious body; 
and when, with all the sainted friends who have gone before 
you into eternity, you shall approach together the throne of 
the Lamb, and together cast down your crowns at His feet 
Oh, to be so interested in Christ ! so filled with the hopes 
and consolations of the Gospel ! Blessed Jesus, these are 
the gifts of Thy grace; let these precious hopes and consola- 
tions be ours 4 Amen. 
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Jacob's dreah. 



Genesis xirnii. 16, 17. — " And Jacob awaked out of his eleep, and be saV, 
Sorely the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not. And he was afraid, 
and said, How dreadful is this place ! this is none other but the house of 
God, and this is the gate of heaven." 

The narrative of which this language forms a part is doubt- 
less familiar to you alL Jacob had just quitted his father's 
tent at Beer-sheba, to journey to distant Padan-ai'am, to his 
mother's father. Having obtained the birth-right by stealth, 
he had departed hastily to avoid the murderous anger of 
Esau his brother. Bark and pungent must have been his 
reflections as he pursued his solitary way — ^his only posses- 
sion the staff in his hand — an exile from the land his anxiety 
to obtain which had involved him in the treachery that now 
compelled him to quit it His first day's journey, of about 
forty miles, had come to a close. The setting sun found him 
in a solitude far from city or tent As the stars came 
forth, he selected a spot, and — ^as probably in that soft 
climate he had often done before-^collected and placed a 
few stones, against which, he might recline and sleep. 

"And he dreamed, and, behold" — not a vague, shadowy, 
ordinary dream, but a vision clear, significant, sublime, pre- 
ternatural — " a ladder set up on the earth, and the top of it 
reached to heaven ; and, behold, the angels of God ascend- 
ing and descending on it And, behold, the Lord stood 
above it," and addressed him. By the ladder, I apprehend, 
we are not to understand the ordinaiy structure which that 
name denotes. The idea would be mean, and on many 
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accounts incongraoTis. When the patriarch speaks here of 
'' the house of God " we understand him to mean, not a 
building, but a place of peculiar Divine manifestation ; and 
when he speaks of "the gate of heaven" we understand him 
to mean the entrance to heaven ; and so by the term " ladder" 
we may understand him to mean a direct medium of com- 
munication by stairs or steps. The Hebrew term denotes an 
elevation — ^a mound, or pile, cast up. A mountain on the 
north of Ptolemais was called the ladder of the Tyrians. 
And the fact that the elevation in question, while requiring 
nothing itself to rest against, presented to the eye of the 
dreamer the Lord himself stationed properly — ^not standing, 
but stationed, dwelling — ^at the top of it, plainly indicates a 
mountain-elevation. This mountain-pile — ^set up on the 
earth, or springing direct out of the plain where the dreamer 
slept — ^towered towards heaven. Angelic beings scaled and 
descended its precipitous sides. On its lofty summit reposed 
the Shekinah — ^the symbol of the manifested Ood, the future 
Messiah ; thus antedating, by a thousand years, one of 
Isaiah's visions; "and the mountain of the Lord's house 
shall be established on the top of the mountains." And 
forth from this symbolic glory proceeded the voice of (Sod, 
renewing to Jacob the great promise already made to Abra- 
ham and to Isaac. 

So powerfully was the patriarch affected by the vision that 
he awoka The desert around hun seemed peopled* with 
spiritual beings. He had been sleeping at the gate of 
heaven. Light from the throne of God seemed still to fall 
on him. He was standing in the awful Ftesence. How 
dreadful is the placet His first involuntary exclamation 
denotes awful surprise ; surprise, remark, not that God had 
found him there, but that he had found Ood there. " Surely 
the Lord is in this place ;" or, as the Chaldee paraphrases it, 
" the glory of the Lord dwelleth in this place, and I knew it 
not" But why this profound surprise ? Had he forgotten 
the doctrine of the Divine Omnipresence ? Or did he sup- 
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pose that all Divine maxdfestations were confined to his 
father's tent and altar at Beersheba? that in leaving those 
hallowed precincts he was leaving behind him the circle sacred 
to the Divine worship and presence ? or, did he expect to be 
apprised of the Divine presence before he had laid himself 
down, by some peculiar tokens of consecration — by monu- 
mental signs already set up — or by audible voices from 
invisible beings? Whatever the occasion of his surprise 
may have been, it was evidently founded in misapprehension. 
The event demonstrated that God was there ; there, in a 
sense, in which, at that moment. He was nowhere else in the 
universe; and that where He is, there is the gate of heaveiL 

The misapprehension of the patriarch belongs to a large 
class of errors on the same subject— errors always rife, but 
never more so than at present We propose, therefore, as a 
topic suited in general to the passing day, and to this occasion 
in particular, to consider the proneness of the hwman mind 
to mistake the method, and to limit the conditions of the 
Divine manifestation^. May the tendency of our remarks 
lead us to desire, and prepare us to receive, such sacred 
manifestations during this service I 

First, let me notice the principal of these errors as at 
present existing. 

1. Polytheism has its errors on the subject Mistaking 
the various manifestations of God in nature for so many 
gods, it assigns to each of its " lords many and gods many'' 
his own district and his own mode of operation. Beyond 
his own territorial limits the god is not expected to act, and 
even within that boundary he is not expected to act, except 
in his own peculiar mAxnn^r. Farts of the world are thus 
left unoccupied by any god — ^wide spaces which no deity owns 
or inhabits — and certain modes of agency are quite unpro- 
vided for. To meet with any Divine manifestation in such 
places, and of such kinds, would overwhelm the discoverer 
with awful surprise. And was there nothing of this emotion 
in the exclamation of the patriarch? To find the God of 
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Beersheba in the desert — ^to find that althougli he was so far 
fipom his father's tent, he had not yet wandered beyond the 
domain of the God of Abraham — ^the discovery amazed him — 
enlarged his views of the Divine dominions. How different 
the awful strain of the Psalmist — " Whither shall I go from 
thy spirit? or whither shall I flee from thy presence? If I 
ascend up into heaven, thou art there; if I make my bed in 
Hades, behold thou art there. If I take the wings of the 
morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall thy hand lead me, and thy right hand shall hold 
ma K I say. Surely the darkness shall cover me; even the 
night shall be light about me!" Here is a recognition of the 
unity, the spirituality, and the omnipresence of Grod, in the 
light of which poljrtheism expires. And yet what other view 
is suited to the truth and magnitude of the subject? Behold, 
heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot contain Him, but 
He himself contains, and ia tiie place of all being. We oui^ 
selves are moving among the stars, are we not? careering 
through space; but though perpetually changing our place in 
the universe, ever surrounded by His presence, and enclosed 
by His essence. And could we speed our way to scenes 
beyond all that eye hath explored, or even thought has 
reached, what should surprise us there to behold creations in 
process, new worlds taking their appointed place, sudden 
manifestations of the present Qod! 

But even the limits of the created universe are no limits to 
Him. There, where no wing has yet sped, no creative fiat 
yet taken efi^t, where all is silence, solitude, and awful 
gloom, God is already present. And could we, like the 
patriarch in the lone desert, imagine ourselves to be even 
there, what should it surprise us to behold some token of the 
Shekinah — ^some vision of the present God? Infinite space 
is but the dark background on which He is ever inscribing 
His unfinished and unutterable name in characters of living 
light. Immensity is but His temple, and at any moment He 
c juld fill and flood the whole with His glory. 
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2. The materialism of the day has its creed on the subject 
According to it, the world may have been indebted fpr its 
origin to the will of God; but everything ever since has 
proceeded according to law and natural development Ac- 
cording to it, all that we behold is only the result of an 
impulse given far back in eternity, by a Being ever since far 
off in space. According to it, creation is now independent 
of its Creator! For aught it knows or cares, He may even 
have ceased to exist: it can do without Him. In a word, it 
denies His providential government; as if, forsooth, we could 
conceive of a self-sustained universe, any more than we can 
of a self-originated creation. It pretends to a concern for the 
Divine dignity and ease, as if the infinite God were a being 
like ourselves, whose distinction may consist in doing nothing ; 
or as if it would be a degradation for Him to sustain a world 
which it was yet His gloiy to create. It pleads the regularity of 
nature as a proof that all is resolvable into law; as if, forsooth, 
law had any meaning apart &om mind, or as if God would 
govern in any way except by law. It represents the Omni- 
scient as if He saw nothing, the Omnipotent as doing nothings 
the Omnipresent as universally absent, the All-sufficient as 
the author of a universe which excludes His own activity. 

Far different is the doctrine of Scriptura It teaches me 
to combine the doctrine of His original appointment with 
that of His ever present agency. Everything has the ground 
of its existence, from moment to moment, in the will of God. 
Every law in nature is a mode of His working, and a pro- 
clamation of His order. Every atom has its holy of holies 
which He inhabits. He underlies every surface on which 
our eye may rest, and is enshrined in every material object 
we admira Physically, He is present with every part of my 
system; and present with every different part in a different 
respect With my organisation, He is present as life, and even 
with my willy not indeed to move it, but to sustain it in the 
power of self-motion. In the spiritual kingdom, every ordi- 
nance is an instrument of which He is the power ; every insti- 
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tution, a form of which He is the essence ; every Christian soul, 
a moving temple of Him the Infinite. I am not alone with 
my Spirit He himself inhabits my consciousness. So near 
is He, that a desire reveals Him as not only present, but as 
present and working. And, as in some passages of Scripture 
it is difficult to determine whether the phrase "the love of 
God" means His love to us, or ours to Him, so in some states 
of the mind it is not easy to decide (happy perplexity!) 
whether the flame of holy love of which we acp conscious 
bums from Him to us, or the converse. •* He that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in Gkni, and God in him.'' 

Beyond this, the Bible draws aside the veil which hides 
the spiritual world from our view, and, behold, a vast scheme 
of providence administered by God himself ; a scheme in 
which every want of His people is noticed; every object 
numbered; every being moving in the direct gaze of Omni- 
science. Every human pang is seen vibrating to the throne 
of God. Lines of relation are seen to be established between 
every sanctified trial on earth and the blessedness of the re- 
motest future. Angels are seen speeding on His service in 
every direction. Horses and chariots of fire encompass the 
endangered servant of (Joi And even the solitary and 
benighted pilgrim, apparently alone on the desert^ is in 
reality reposing at the very gate of heaven. 

3. Pantheism — the pantheism of the day — ^has its creed 
on the subject of the Divine manifestation. It goes to the 
opposite extreme of materialism. It professes to find God 
everywhere. Every sound is His voice, not poetically but 
literally; every object is an aspect of Him, not sentimentally 
but really ; every change is but His substance entering into 
a new relation. Mind and matter, in all their boundless 
varieties, are but modifications of Him. Materialism gives 
us a universe without a God, here is, properly, a God with- 
out a universe ; for the universe itself is Grod. "In Him," 
says Scripture, "we live, and move, and have our being;'' 
no, says pantheism, we are Him ; portions of His very essence^ 
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And multitudes are smitten with the pretended sublimity of 
the notion. It even exceeds the first promise of the tempter 
himself, "Ye shall be as gods/' it assures them that they 
are God ; and again man awakes from the sweet intoxication 
— ^if indeed he does awake — to find that it has cheated him 
out of everything worth believing and hoping for. It even 
outstrips polytheism and materialism in the career of error. 
Like polytheism, it mistakes the manifestations of God for 
God ; and hence, while, in its philosophic moods, it despises 
polytheism, in its eastern home where it is popularised and 
made acceptable to three hundred millions of mankind, it 
boasts about the same number of divinities. And like the 
materialism of which we have spoken, it ignores all idea of 
a providence, for its God is a being who has no will of his 
own — ^who does whatever he does necessarily — ^who is him- 
self the victim of an iron fate. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
it outstrips both these forms of error, in denying to God any 
true personal existence His activity is not the result of 
choice, for he has no choice. The mechanical laws are not 
His appointmentSy but himsdf. Creation, revelation, provi- 
dential interposition — all these are impossible, for they sup- 
pose a free will — a' benevolent disposition — ^and a Divine 
purpose ; whereas will, disposition, and purpose, are words 
for which pantheism has no usa It proceeds even to the 
length of affimung that man has less need of God than God 
has of man ; for on the principle, that it is a necessity in the 
Deity to be ever projecting existence and absorbing it again, 
it follows that He is more indebted to His creatures than His 
creatures are to Him. 

And having thus denied to God a free personal existence, 
and degi-aded Him to a state of dependence, it proceeds to 
reduce man to a corresponding leveL While pretending to 
exalt him to God, it really degrades him below the level of 
a man. He believes himself to be a free moral agent ; but 
it assures him that he is only a machine — that when he 
£ancies he is performing his own act, he is only an instru- 
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ment developing a concealed necessity. He is conscious of 
a sense of responsibility ; but it reminds him that he cannot 
sin ; that moral evil has no existence, since that would sup- 
pose the existence of a free accountable will, which there is 
not He deems himself called to aim at virtue ; it deridess 
the idea, and assures him that lust in all its foulness, and 
vice in all its varieties, are equally essential to his self-de- 
velopment as what he calls virtua And myriads of its 
Hindoo votaries, to say nothing of others elsewhere, act out 
the revolting imposture. He aspires after immortality ; but 
it tells him that he must be content to be re-absorbed into 
the Divine essence of which he is an eternal part — to fall 
back at death like a drop into the ocean from which for a 
moment he had been exhaled — and to lose for ever his 
individual consciousness, and separate existence. Even the 
dream of the patriarch was a Divine revelation, a sublime 
reality, but here it is a system— one of the fashions of the 
day — ^which assures its devotees that our most vivid waking 
realities are only dreams — ^that the universe around us, sub- 
stantial as it may seem, is only an empty fiction, an aggregate 
of deceptive appearances. 

4. This, too, is a subject on which the custom-bound 
formalist has his creed. Forms, indeed, of some kind, man 
must employ even for his most spiritual conceptions. They 
are the words which clothe his thoughts ; the body which 
gives visibility and instrumentality to his spirit. But the 
error of the mere ritualist Hes in coming to think more of 
the letter than of the spirit — ^in attaching greater import- 
ance to the means than to the end — in being so satisfied 
with the streams as to forget the fountaia — ^and, at length, 
so -satisfied even with the channels as to forget the very 
streams themselves. He would read with pity of the ancient 
Tyrians chaining their god to his altar, during an invasion, 
lest he should pass over to the side of the enemy ; and yet 
he virtually re-enacts the folly, for his rites are chains, and 
to lose ^771 would be, in his eyes, to lose his God. Ho 
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would eschew with pious horror the errors of the polytheist, 
the materialist, and the pantheist, as at hostile variance 
with the Word of God ; but, while accepting with unques- 
tioning confidence the fa/sta of Holy Scriptures, all the 
lessons which the facts were meant to convey are lost on 
him, and wellnigh ail the doctrines too. Christianity is 
eminently non-ritual; for "where the Spirit of the Lord 
is there is liberty;" but the formalist indites a book of 
Leviticus for himself, and cannot conceive even of the 
Lifinite Presence as sanctioning any party less respectable, 
or of revealing itself in any observances less ancient or 
customary, than his own. Having dug certain little trenches 
in his own garden, he forgets that the rivulets which trickle 
through are not the river itself, and that even he would be 
passed by unvisited and unrefreshed if the river did not 
generously overflow its banks to reach him. Everything 
of a Divine nature is reduced with him to the measure of 
his own little circle of experiences; and to expect or to 
report anything greater, he would deem enthusiasm or 
credulity. 

II 

From this notice of prevailing errors on the subject of 
Divine manifestation, let us pass, secondly, to a few scrip- 
tural illustrations. Under the former dispensation — who 
that had been sent to the Old Testament to select one of 
the most Divine passages which it contained, would have 
fixed, unless by a kind of spiritual instinct, on the appa- 
rently vague and unpretending language of the first promise? 
Yet the evolutions of time have proved that in that brief 
sentence a scheme of mercy was enwrapped; that under 
that humble guise was concealed more than the gate of 
heaven. Surely God was there in promise, and the gospel 
in the germ — ^the Shekinah at the gates of revelation — and 
men, generally, knew it not ! « 

At the period of the text, if it had been known that a 
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Divine manifestation was about to take place, how certainly 
would man have selected, had it been left to his option, some 
school of Indian philosophy, or some Egyptian temple, and 
have assembled the great and learned of the day, and have 
looked for the disclosure of a sublime theory of existence and 
human destiny. But on the Sjrian desert, with a stone for 
his pillow, and the earth for his bed, there lies a lone wan- 
derer ; and instead of coming to a palace, the very palace of 
heaven comes to that solitary man ; and there, in the silence 
of night, is made to him a promise so brief and simple, as to 
seem almost entirely personal, and yet so far-reaching and 
full as to enclose a blessing for all the families of the earth. 

In process of time, and not far from that memorable spot, 
a magnificent temple is reared, reared in obedience to a 
Divine command, after a Divine model, and expressly as the 
scene of Divine manifestation. There the victim ever bleedS; 
the incense ever ascends, and the place of the oracle is evei 
accessibla Surely the mode and the scene of Divine inter- 
course with man is now ascertained and secured. On the 
contrary, from the moment tiuxt thought came to prevail, it 
was time for the temple to be abolished. From the moment 
men came to be proud of their temple — came to rely on it 
as if it must needs be an attraction to the blessed God — 
came to feel as if God had allowed himself to be there built 
in, localized, and engrossed — leaving all the world without 
unhallowed and unvisited — from that moment it was high 
time to disabuse them, to shew them that the temple was 
meant for their convenience, not for His — ^that His temple is 
everywhere, and that the chosen scene of His manifestation 
is in the humble and contrite heart. "Thus saith the Lord, 
The heaven is my throne, and the earth is my footstool : 
where is the house that ye build unto me ? and where is the 
place of my rest ? " " Thus saith the high and lofty One 
that inhabiteth eternity, whose name is Holy ; I dwell in the 
high and holy place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit." With him also! In that height, and in 
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that depth ! Far above all angelic thrones, and with that 
man — lowly and broken-hearted — seated in the dust. For 
what knows the Divine omnipresence of local transition ! 
What difference to Infinite Greatness whether He dwell here 
or there ! "The Lord looketh at the heart." How pitiable 
the folly of supposing that the favour of infinite excellence 
could be propitiated by material gifts, or the presence of the 
Omnipresent be limited to any circle tiiat we could draw ! 

Another period elapsed, and the fulness of time hath come ; 
a thousand predictions are to be fulfilled ; man's redemption 
is to be accomplished ; God is to be manifest in the flesh ! 
Who can foresee (it might have been said) the splendours of 
His advent ! What preternatural pomp will invest Him ! 
Surely the princes of this world will know Him. The temple 
will first receive Him. His kingdom will come with obser- 
vation. 

Was this expected ? For that very reason, if for no other, 
it was necessary that the reality should be in contrast to all 
this. One object of His coming was to disabuse the human 
mind respecting what is greatness — ^to introduce a new order 
of greatness — greatness which an earthly diadem could not 
enhance, nor a crown of thorns diminish; which a real 
sceptre could not increase, nor a mock sceptre degrade. 

But " can any good thing come out of Nazareth?^ And 
*his brethren, are they not with us?" And "have any of the 
rulers believed on him?". Such were the questions of the 
day. And had we lived at the time, He had " no form or 
comeliness" by which we should have recognized Him ; and 
when we saw Him, " there was no beauty that we should 
have desired Hint" Had we met Him on the world's high- 
way with our mind preoccupied, Acre was no visible sign to 
arrest our attention, and point Him out Had we passed 
TTJTn in the streets of Jerusalem, no supernatural thrill would 
have made us conscious that we were in an unearthly pre- 
sence. Yet surely God was in that human form — the " ful- 
ness of the Godhead" — ^though men knew it not. It was I e 
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whom Jacob beheld in vision as Jehovah, seated high up on 
the summit of glory, now come down to tabernacle on earth ; 
and hence He was heard to say, at the opening of His 
ministry, " Hereafter ye shall see heaven open, and the angels 
of God ascending and descending upon the Son of man." Oc- 
casional glimpses of irrepressible glory revealed Him to the 
few, but the world knew Him not He was transfigured; 
but it was before the eyes of a few of His humble disciples. 
He spake as never man spake, but it was to the common 
people who heard Him gladly. He appeared in the temple, 
but it was to drive from it those who had turned it into a 
den of thieves. If you would behold Him ai home, you must 
repair to the domestic circle at Bethany. He announced the 
nature of His kingdom; but it was — ^how divinely simple 
and affecting the symbol — ^by taking a little child — ^a little 
child — ^and setting it in the midst of His disciples — a spec- 
tacle more truly sublime even than that which Jacob beheld 
in vision — do you not see it? — an act by which He said 
emphatically, Surely God is in this child, and you know it 
not. Become bke it, and " the kingdom of God is within 
you." He laid the foundations of His kingdom; but it was 
by means the world had never seen employed — ^by kunMing 
himsel/y by becoming obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Ask you what signs announced that His death 
was the commencement of a kingdom ? Portents there were, 
stupendous signs, which shewed that His death drew to itself 
the attention, and, in some sense, involved the interests of 
the universe. Gross signs of physical struggle there were 
not Power itself is not a thing to be seen. The magnitude 
of a contest cannot be estimated by its noise. Whole nations 
had often fought and fallen; but the deadly shock had settled 
no question, originated no new impulse, turned back no 
current of fate; while inferior contests — ^waged on a scale 
too small to be heeded at the time — ^had often constituted 
important epochs in the history of the race A great prin- 
ciple was involved, and they changed the face of the world. 
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But here, here was a concentration of all the interests of 
time. Here all law looked for vindication — all government, 
for sanction — and a world perishing, for rescue. The crisis 
was too great to be signalized by gross material conflict — too 
unearthly and spiritual to be apprehended by mortal sense. 
But the conflict was real, becaiLse it was moral. ** He blot- 
ted out the handwriting that was against us, that was con- 
trary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his 
cross: and having spoiled principalities and powers, he made 
a show of them openly, triumphing over them in it.*' To 
the eye of sense, no handwriting was visible, but the super- 
scription of His supposed ofience; no engine of destruction, 
but the cross; no foe, but such as the gates of Jerusalem had 
poured forth. Yet that was " the hour and power of dark- 
ness." A crowded field, impalpable to human eye, stretched 
around Him. And a concussion of powers, inaudible to 
human ear, went vibrating through the universe. 

Surely God was in that place, yet men knew it not In 
the absence of all their vulgar signs of greatness they knew 
it not He had asked for no territory on which to plant an 
ensign; and as they could not conceive of an empire whose 
seat is the soul, iiiej knew it not He had unfurled no 
standard to rally an army; and as they could not conceive 
of an assaidt on spiritual foes, they knew it not Even His 
disciples — disappointed of the godlike displays of power they 
had looked for on that occasion, knew it not But soon, like 
Jacob starting from his dream» they awoke to find that there, 
where they had seen him die, they had beheld the pang and 
the travail of infinite Love; that on that cross they had seen 
the Son of Qod; that in the Being who hung there, they had 
seen Divinity and humanity brought into the close embrace 
and union of one Person; that in that act He had honoured 
the very law which man had ruined himself by resisting — 
that He had thus made the pardon of the sinner more com- 
patible with justice, more glorious to God, than even his 
punishment would be; that henceforth the open heart of 
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reality eclipsing the vision which Jacob saw — an incarnate 
Saviour, and a descending Spirit. We do not expect a re- 
petition of such scenes. Looking forwards, we believe the 
fdtnre to be stored with preternatural events. There lie the 
mystic occurrences portended by the last vials of apocalyptic 
vision. And there, in the dark background, are seen to loom 
the awful grandeurs of the second coming. But who does 
not know that many a Crhristian is relying so confidently on 
what that future will achieve, and calculating so nicely on 
the year of the occurrence, as to ignore the present, and to 
refer everything great and good to that future time ? We, 
indeed, may pity and disown the error in this excessive form, 
but let us not hastily conclude that we have therefore 
escaped it altogether. Are we not living on our &ith in the 
past and the future, rather than on our faith in a present 
God ? Idke the servants in the parable whose lord had gone 
away into a far country, have we not the feeling that our 
Lord is, in some sense, absent from us ? and have we not 
practically adjusted and resigned ourselves to that idea ? 

If asked for further proof, I would refer to the existence 
of that antagonistic error — ^that pantheism which insists that 
Grod is more present now than ever — that the past is as 
nothing — that the present is the true age of inspiration — 
that man himself is now more evidently than ever divine. 
For it may be laid down as an axiom in history, that every 
error calls into existence its opposite. If the world there- 
fore is making too much of the present, it is an almost 
infallible indication that the Church is, in some respects, 
making too little of it If they are idolizing man as the 
god of the present, it is a sign that we are worshipping too 
exclusively the God of the past and the future. 

Besides which, is it not a historical fact, that God has 
never proved himself present, by "reviving His work in 
the midst of the years,'' without taking the Church by sur- 
prise ? Prior to such revival, Christians would doubtless have 
resented the charge that they did not sufficiently believe 
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Him present, as we may now be disposed to resent it But 
no sooner did the manifestation take place — ^at the Reforma- 
tion, for example; or in the middle of the last century, 
in the labours of Wesley and Whitfield — than the Church 
turned uneasily in its slumbers — ^awoke slowly and full of 
suspicion to the clear perception of the fact — and took some 
years before it could bring itself heartily to exclaim, *^ Surely 
God is in this work, and we knew it not I'^ 

Let me not be supposed to imply that we make too much 
of the historical past, or of the prophetic future ; the com- 
plaint is that we make too little of the actual present 
Let me not be thought to allege that we are doing nothing 
' — ^the praiseworthy activity of individuals and of societies 
would disprove the charge ; the complaint is that we are not 
looking for God to do much. Let me not be imagined to 
mean that we do not recognize the hand of God in every 
instance of indiyidual conversion and of spiritual prosperity; 
the complainu is that we do not feel that He is present in 
such changes, as much and as really as He was present on 
Sinai or on the day of Pentecost — ^that such changes admit 
of indefinite multiplication — that God is present and waiting 
to efiect them — ^present to raise and invest the passing day 
with all the spiritual interest of the most splendid eras in 
the past and the future. The complaint is, not that we 
make too much of the facts recorded in the Bible; but 
that we make too little of certain facts which are not 
recorded there, and because they are not recorded thera 
Admitted that the Church has an inspired history in the 
Bible — it has an iminspired history also. And was not 
Gk)d as really present in the facts of the uninspired, as of 
the inspired history? Are not some of the facts of the 
uninspired history more important to us than some of the 
facts of the inspired — the Protestant Beformation, for in- 
stance, as compared with some of the superficial and short- 
lived reformations recorded of the ancient Jewish Church ; 
the translation and universal circulation of the Sacred Scrip- 
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tures, as compared with the fact that Josdah catised the 
Hebrew Scriptures to be read and explained to the people; 
the great fact of modem Christian missions into all the 
world, as compared with the fact that teaching Levites were 
sent through the small district of Israel Supposing the 
canon of Scripture were not yet closed, may we not con- 
clude the Divine Spirit would cause many of these fects to 
be placed on inspired record ? The complaint is, not that 
we make too much of any one part of the Bible, but that 
there are some parts of it of which we do not make enough; 
not that we make too much of it^i history of the past, or of 
its predictions of the future, but that we too much slight its 
promises made to the present God has been in the history. 
He vriU be in the prophecy; but He ts in the promise — ^a 
God near at hand and not afar oS, The history and the 
prophecy are only for limited times — ^the promise is for all 
time — ^large as the heart of God, and the fullest utterance 
of it. The history tells me only what God has done> and 
the prophecy what he will do; but the promise tells me 
what he might do— do, if the restraints which our want of 
prayer and faith impose were all cast off — do, if He might 
but "make bare His arm" — do, if we would but accept 
the challenge of His grace, " Prove me now herewith." Yes^ 
while we are wondering at the past. He is saying to us, "Ye 
shall see greater works than these; greater works than these 
shall ye do." Surely God is in these promises, though we 
act as if we knew it not ! 

Another and a kindred evil is, that we are in danger of 
looking for God only in specific times and places. We won- 
der at the folly of the polytheist, in restricting his notion of 
the presence of his gods to the hill or the valley, the stream 
or the grove. Yet how prone are we ourselves to regard the 
worship of God as entirely an affair of times and places ! The 
error is, not that we look for Him too confidently on the 
Lord's Day, and in the sanctuary, but that we look for Him 
too exclusively then and there. And the consequence is, that 
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religion, with numbers, is restricted to small and separate 
portions of life — ^is fenced o£F within little enclosures of time; 
that, instead of consisting of habits, it consists only of occa- 
sional acts; and that, instead of living with the man, and 
leavening him, and becoming one with him, he and it come 
together only at set times, and by particular appointment 

We wonder at the impiety of the materialist, in supposing 
that God absents himself from the world which He has made. 
Yet how prone are we ourselves to look for Him in the great 
events of providence — ^that is, in what we deem the great — 
rather than in the little; and in the smallest external events, 
rather than in the quiet and unseen movements of the mind 
within. The error is, not that we look for Him ihere too 
much, but that we look for Him here too littla We look for 
His glory in the stars, and omit to notice His footprints in 
the dust. We listen for Him in the thunder, but the small 
still voice is almost unheeded. Who would not have looked 
for Him the week after the crucifixion and resurrection 
amidst the solemn rites of the temple? and yet it was in " the 
upper room'' that He shewed to His disciples His hands and 
His feet And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, it 
was not the place of sacrifice, or the holiest of all, that was 
shaken by the descending Spirit, but the humble house in 
which the disciples had met with one accord. 

He may he in the elaborate and gorgeous ritual, not, in- 
deed, because of its elaboration, often in spite of it; but He 
is where two or three are devoutly met together in His name. 
He may he in the former, and surely Satan may he there, in 
that place, though those assembled think not of it Let your 
minds wander to some of the most splendid ecclesiastical 
edifices of Christendom, and when you think of the uses to 
which they have been put, to which they are put, and of the 
vast system of superstition they help to uphold, you will 
exclaim, Surely the poWer of darkness is there; there to cheat 
the intellect by charming the senses; there to blunt the con« 
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science by occupying the imagination; there to intercept and 
appropriate whatever should ascend to Gk)d, and to make His 
absence unfelt by crowding into the vacuum a host of priests, 
and martyrs, and saints, impiously invested with His prero- 
gatives! Meanwhile, wherever the Bible is devoutly read, 
and the Gospel preached, wherever the prayer of faith ascends^ 
and the sacrifice of the broken heart is offered, surely Gkxl in 
Christ is there, though they know it not 

IV. 

What, then, fourthly, are the means of attracting and 
recognizing the Divine Presence amongst us? Tell me, if 
you can, a more important inquiry than this. Were our men 
of science to be assured that the atmosphere here, in this 
place, contained some subtle element nowhere else to be 
found, an element imique, mysterious, capable of the most 
extensive application, and certain of immortalizing whoever 
might succeed in discovering it, what untiring efforts would 
be made to eUcit it! No number of failures would induce 
them to desist. No apparatus would be deemed too costly 
to insure success. To develope, to analyze, and to apply it, 
would be the cheerful occupation of their life. Or, were 
there some one spot on this wide earth where the Divine 
Presence was manifested visibly — ^the earth's holiest of all — 
where, whoever entered, heard the voice of God, saw corrua- 
cations of His glory, slept only to have visions of angels 
ascending and descending, and awoke only to feel that all 
around was instinct with a Divine Presence, who would not 
make a pilgrimage thither, though it should be far as the 
Syrian desert where the patriarch slept, and what a profound 
satisfaction would be felt, though life should be half spent in 
reaching it! 

Brethren, that pUgrimage would end only in disappoint- 
ment, if the sacred precincts were entered with an unprepared 
heart; and with a prepared heart the pilgrimage is unneces- 
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sary. The presence we seek " is not hidden from us, neither 
is it far off" It is not in heaven that we should say, Who 
shall go up for us unto heaven, and bring it unto us. Neither 
is it beyond the sea that we should say. Who shall go over 
the sea for us, and bring it unto us. It is very nigh unto 
us. It is close to us. It is here I Without the heart to 
desire it, and the eye to perceive it^ it might indeed as well 
be far off, at the very outskirts of the universe. There are 
chemical experiments in which, if a certain condition be 
wanting, the element sought for cannot be elicited. It is 
present, waiting, ready to leap into activity the moment the 
condition is present But as long as that is wanting, the 
element is imprisoned, separated by an impassable barrier — 
and might almost be said to be non-existent. Similarly, the 
preoccupied mind might sleep at the very gate of heaven; no 
celestial dreams would visit it The worldly mind might 
find itself in the house of God; in the holiest of all; but the 
skirts of the Divine glory would sweep by it unnoticed. A 
mind keen after earthly objects, and engrossed by the inte- 
rests of time, might live here threescore years and ten — ^with 
" the powers of the world to come'^ all the time surrounding 
it, soliciting it, pressing in upon it — and yet never once 
recognize a single indication of the Divine I^sence. And 
he who finds nothing of heaven on earth would find nothing 
but earth even in heaven. ''The pure in heart shall see 
God;" this is the condition even of the beatific vision. The 
pure in heart behold Him here; the impure could not see 
TTim even thera Fancy not, then, that change of place 
would remedy the evil; all observatories are alike to the 
blind. Complain not of the conditions of your being, as 
unfavourable to the perception and sense of the Divine 
Presence; the Psalmist thought not so; he felt himself beset 
behind and before; haunted by the Omniscient eye; and, if 
not oppressed, yet consciously surrounded by the living God 
The manifestation^ then, of the Divine Presence in any 
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place, or to any person, depends on certain spiritnal condi- 
tions; and the ordinances of religion are designed to produce 
those conditions. As the Lord, the Spirit, He is present in 
our meetings for prayer — ^present to impart and infuse a 
Divine life; — ^let Him see eveiy high thought and imagina- 
tion cast down — ^and find us panting, languishing for Bis 
aid, as those who feel they must perish without it — ^and He 
will manifest himself unto us as He does not unto the 
world — filling us with His own lifa Ajb the great source of 
all spiritual usefulness, He is present in all our religious 
societies and organizations — ^present to see if He can trust 
U8 with success, or if we are ready to appropriate the honour 
of success to ourselves, and thus rob Him of the glory. Let 
Him see us, on every fresh instance of prosperity, taking it 
to His footstool — ^hastening to cast it as a crown at His 
feet— casting ourselves there, and exclaiming, " Not unto us^ 
Qod, not unto us, but unto thy name be the glory" — ^let 
TTinn see this, and He wiU not merely manifest His power to 
us. He will make us the manifestations of His power to the 
world. He is present as often as His Word is read, and His 
Gospel is pressed home on the hearer — ^present to mark if 
the proud heart is humbled — ^if the hard and insensible heart 
begins to quiver with sensibility — let His Gospel be thus 
honoured, and, in the language of the apostle, the imbeliever 
himself, " finding the secrets of his heart made manifest, will 
fall down on lus face to worship God, and will report that 
God is in you of a trutL" 

And is He not present here as the Lord of the house? 
" Behold," saith He, " I stand at the door and knock" Who 
can imagine the scene of His entrance here without deep 
emotion ? Suppose, then, that something like it were now 
to take place — ^that now, while we are thus assembled, medi- 
tating on the subject of the Divine manifestation, the Divine 
Eedeemer were to approach, and by some undoubted sign, 
were to signify His arrival, and His desire to enter. How 
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should we prepare to receive Him? Would the patriarch 
have been able to sleep had he foreseen the vision which 
awaited him ? And what searchings of heart would there be 
with us ! What looks of anxiety would be exchanged ! 

Prayerless, unconverted man, what could we say to you, 
but beseech you, in few and fervid accents, to be reconciled 
to God ? And what could you do, but fall down and cry for 
mercy ? Or, if your heart were too hard even for that, what 
could you do but complain of its hardness ; and entreat that 
it might be broken, bruised, changed into a heart of flesh ? 

And you who seem to be passing from death unto life — 
and have long seemed to be passing — ^what could you do but 
lament your indecision — ^and place your trembling heart 
before Him — and cry, " Create within me a clean heart, 
God, and renew within me a right spirit V 

And you who have done this already, what could you do 
but receive Him in the attitude of devout and humble pros- 
tration ? What an attractive spectacle would such an assem- 
bly present ! How eflFectually would it be prepared for His 
acbnission ! With what Divine complacency would His eye 
survey the blessed scene ! And, as it glanced from one to 
another — saw that each breast was bared for His inspection 
-—each heart a bleeding sacrifice— each soul a living temple 
inviting Him to enter and take possession — and 9s His coun- 
tenance beamed and brightened with love — ^who would not 
feel that the windows of heaven were about to be opened — 
that a time of refreshing had come, the happy results of 
which it was impossible to foretell ! Surely this would be 
none other than the house of God; this would be the gate of 
heaven ! Scenes which kings, and prophets, and righteous 
men desired to see — ^visions transcending that which Jacob 
saw — ^would stand disclosed to us ! No angel's wing might 
fan our brow; but I say unto you, there would be joy 
among the angels in the presence of God; and that God 
himself would be present ! The gates of the celestial city 
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might not brighten to our eye^ nor the music of its harpe 
fall on our ear. But the reality would be here without 
the imagery; the Spirit, without the rushing mighty wind; 
Pentecost, in its converting and transforming results; Truth, 
in the cahnness of its ][>ower; Love, in its purifying flame; 
the kingdom of heaven in the souL 
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CHARGE L 

THE SEBYAKT OF JESUS CHBI3T. 
Bom. i. 1.—" A aenrant of Jesus Christ." 

My Christiaii brother, how many the moral stages which, 
in the short course of your religious career, you have neces- 
sarily passed through already — how momentous the stage 
which you have now reached — and, if seasonable advice was 
important at each of those preceding stages, how responsible 
is the office of him who undertakes to give you counsel now! 
There was the moment when in feeling, if not in words, 
your prevailing inquiry was, " What must I do to be saved?" 
How much depended on the answer which you then received 
— an ambiguous, unscriptural reply might, humanly speak- 
ing, have led to the loss of your soul. There was the hour 
when you sat in deep solicitude, anxious to hear, yet trembling 
when told, that you were received into communion with a 
Christian church. And the solemn hour when, with agi- 
tated hand, you first took, the memorials of the body and 
the blood of Christ — how full of interest and influence was 
every word which then fell on your ear ! There was the 
season when you first stood up, fearful, yet desirous, of 
speaking to others in the name of Christ. And again, when 
the subject of your preparing for the office of the ministry 
was first broached, how much depended, under God, on the 
propriety of what was then said to you. There was the 
hour, when you found yourself crossing the threshold of 
the institution in which you were to prepare for the office. 
And again, (can you ever forget it?) when your heart first 

YOLO. X 
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thrilled with wonder and gratitude at the information that 
Gk)d had blessed yonr preaching to the conversion of a sonL 
If^ in reference to each of these occasions, it might be said, 
'' a word in season, how good it is ! how full of influence it 
is at the moment I how laden with consequences for all the 
future 1 then, who shall calculate the importance of the 
words addressed to you at the solemn stage which you have 
now reached ! all the past has been only preparatory to this. 
Numerous and eventful as the previous stages of your moral 
history may have been, all their influence meets and is 
summed up in this staga This is the crisia to which the 
prayers, desires, and endeavours of years have been tending 
— and from this central, this culminating point, the future;, 
with you, may take its moral complexion for eternity ! With 
you ? perhaps with numbers ! For if you take heed to your- 
self, and to the doctrine, and continue in it, you will both 
save yourself and those that hear you. True, my brother, 
the ofSce on which you are entering has, no doubt, so much 
engaged your serious consideration ahready, that possibly 
nothing which I can advance will much add to your know- 
ledge of its duties and details. But when I remember that 
it behoves me to address you, as if none of these duties had 
yet presented itself to your notice — and that not only 
your own welfare, but the endless wellbeing of others, may 
more or less depend on the way in which the duty is dis- 
charged, — " Who is sufficient for these things V God grant 
that whatever my insufficiency may be, you, as a man of 
God, deriving your instructions direct from the Bible, may 
be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 

The passage of Holy Scripture which has presented itself 
to my mind, as suggestive of a train of remark appropriate 
to the occasion, you will find in the first chapter of the 
Romans, first verse, "A servant of Jesus Christ.^ Inde- 
pendently of the general adaptation of this clause to the 
nature of your new official relation to Christy and to His 
Church, I have been induced to select and detach it from the 
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context, partly that, through its brevity, simplicity, and for- 
cibleness, it may the more easily and permanently secure a 
place in your memory. Often may it serve to recall the 
hallowed solemnities and obligations of the day ; and, though 
every observation now addressed to you by the speaker 
should be forgotten, may the text be remembered — and, as 
often as it is remembered, may it bring back with it a re- 
collection of the good confession which you have now pub- 
licly made — ^the solemn vows you have recorded — ^the earnest 
and united prayers offered by your fathers and brethren in 
the ministry in your behalf — the Christian sympathies of 
this congregation, including, as it does, members of many of 
the neighbouring churches — and the hallowed impressions 
of which, I doubt not, your heart has been deeply conscious. 
In moments of depression, may the recollection cheer and 
sustain you ; and in seasons of difficulty, or of approaching 
indifference, may it arouse and excite you to vigorous effort, 
like the blast of a trumpet ! Take it, then, as your motto — 
inscribe it on your official banner, and let your own private 
meditations on it supply the deficiencies which may attend 
my endeavour to illustrate and apply it 



Let me remind you, that in order to*comprehend your pre- 
sent position as a servant of Christ, it is important that you 
should bear in mind, first. The origin of the relationship — 
how it is that He is a Master, and that you are His servant. 
There was a time when Christ himself was a servant — ^but, 
oh, in how peculiar and sublime a sense — ^He " who, being 
in the form of Grod, thought it not robbery to be equal with 
God; but made himself of no reputation, and took upon him 
the form of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men ; 
and being found in fashion as a man, humbled himself, and 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.'' 
You know " the work which was then given him to do" — ^a 
work for the Qodhead — a service voluntarily undertaken — ^a 
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service which no other being in the universe could have 
rendered — ^a service which involved a sacrifice such as can 
never be repeated. Well may the apostle linger on it as he 
does— dividing it into parts — ^as if the immensity of the 
stoop which the Saviour made were too vast to be compre- 
hended at once — tracing it from point to point — and foUow- 
ing Him downwards from stage to stage, till He has reached 
the lowest depths of His humiliation. But amazing as was 
that ever-deepening series of condescending acts — and costly 
beyond all compensation as was the sacrifice in which they 
ended — ^never did the Saviour cease voluntarily to serve and 
to sufier, till He could lift up His eyes to heaven, and say, 
'' I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.'' I 
have magnified the law — expiated human guilt — demon- 
strated that God is Love It is finished I Then closed His 
servitude. He dieih no more; death hath no more domi- 
nion, over Him. He is a servant no more. His service has 
been rewarded by investiture with authority. He is a mas- 
ter now. " Wherefore Otoi also hath highly exalted him, and 
hath given to him a name which is above every name." He 
has a throne now; for "when he had by himself expiated 
our sins, he sat down at the right hand of the majesty on 
high." He has servants of His own now ; " all power is his 
in heaven and on eartk" "For, for this cause Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that he might be Lord both of 
the dead and of the living." 

This, then, accounts for His being a Divine Master — " a 
Son over his own house." How, and in what sense, have you 
become His servant ? The term is used in Scripture in two 
senses — or in reference to two classes of persons. Private 
Christians, whatever their stations may be, are reminded that 
they "serve the Lord Christ" — that, whatever the stations 
assigned to them by the providence of (Jod, they are never 
for a moment to forget that they are the servants of Christ, 
and are to discharge all their diversified duties, " as to the 
Lord, and not to men." Now, in this sense, you are a ser- 
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vant of Christ, in common "with all the community of the 
faithfuL And the way in which you have been brought 
under special obligation to serve Him, as a Christian man, 
should ever be present to your mind. " You are bought 
with a price." You were not always in His servica Once 
you were the bond-slave of Satan ; but Christ hath redeemed 
you — ^redeemed you with His own most precious blood — ^laid 
all your nature under obligation — ^bought all your powers — 
and, therefore, as an emancipated, pardoned sinner, and an 
accepted believer, you can say with the Psalmist, " Lord, 
I am thy servant; I am thy servant; thou hast loosed my 
bonds." 

But there is another kind of service to be rendered to 
Christ than that which we owe to Him in our several stations 
as Christian men — a service relating more directly to Him- 
self y to His Church, and to the diffusion of His Oospel 
through the world. Having finished His work of obedience 
and atonement on earth. He is exalted and empowered to 
apply it, and to reap its fruits in the salvation of all them 
that believe. He who on the cross " obtained eternal redemp- 
tion" for sinners, is now on the throne to bestow it; and, for 
this end. He employs the agency of some of those who have 
themselves received it. " Wherefore, when he ascended up 
on high, he led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. 
And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfect- 
ing of the saints,* for the work of the ministry, for the edify- 
ing of the body of Christ" " He gave some, apostles ;" con- 
cerning whom He said, in solemn prayer to the Father, "As 
thou hast sent me into the world, even so have I also sent 
them into the world." Accordingly, they devoted themselves 
to the work of the Christian ministry. As apostles, indeed — 
companions of Christ during His earthly sojourn, and wit- 
nesses of His resurrection, their ofiBce was peculiar, begin- 
ning and ending with themselves. But, as preachers of the 
Gospel, they stood not alone; for the same Supreme author- 
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ity which gave apostles, gave also evangelists, pastors, and 
teachera Nay, the proclamation of redemption through 
Christ was the chief occupation even of the apostl^; and 
hence they were heard on one occasion to say, " We will 
give ourselves continually to prayer, and to the ministry 
of the Word;" and hence, too, they called themselves apostles 
and servants of Jesus Christ. And as others, constrained by 
the love of Christ, were proclaiming the Gospel as success- 
fully as themselves, they spoke of them as co-workers, and as 
fellow-servants. They could not hear of Christian men who 
were " apt to teach and well-reported of by the brethren" 
becoming Christian ministers, without emotions of delight. 
Knowing as they did the magnitude of the work implied in 
preaching the Gospel to every creature, and the glorious 
results depending on its performance, they hailed every faith- 
ful and devoted minister of the Gospel as a feUow-servant in 
Christ 

Now in this high, holy, and official sense, you, my brother, 
have this day become a publicly-recognized servant of Christ, 
and a fellow-servant with apostlea In this manner, and in 
this sense, you succeed them — devote yourself to the same 
kind of work — serve the same Master, and aim at the same 
ends. 

And here let me remind you that, from the view we have 
taken of the manner in which Christ has become a Master, 
it is evident that if you are His servant, His will must be 
your only law. You are to yield to no other will — to obey 
no other law — to have no will even of your own. Had you 
just terminated a course of training for some worldly sta- 
tion, your friends would be congratulating you that you had 
become your own master now ; but by assuming the office of 
the Christian ministry, " One is your Master, even Christ." 
Were you just entering on a course of servitude to an earthly 
master, his will must be obeyed only in subordination to 
that of the Master who is in heaven. If the two wills were 
at variance, the unalterable law of Christiaii morals is this, 
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"We must obey God rather than man.'' But in entering 
on the service of the Lord Christ, you have no intermediate 
will to consult — ^your constant appeal must be to His volume 
of directions — your habitual inquiry, " What saith the Mas- 
ter?" In crossing the threshold of the Church of Christ 
as one of His ministers, you enter a circle in which every 
object is sacred to His name, and sprinkled with His blood 
—every doctrine you are to preach is already prescribed— 
every duty you are to perform is already set down — a circle 
in which no will but His is to be thought of ; you enter a 
sphere in which the eternal Father himself has no will dis- 
tinct from that of Christ — in which "He hath given all 
things into the hands " of Christ, and in which the infinite 
and holy Spirit fulfils the ofSce of glorifying Christ Seek 
the promised aid of that Spirit, my brother, that you may 
rightly imderstand the will of your Master, and that your 
only concern may be to perform it. Think how duty is 

are dried up — how, when you can say, " Let whatever con- 
sequences may result, I am following the will of my Master" 
—how the heart is Ughtened of care, and the spirit cheered 
as with simshine from the face of God. The time may 
come, my brother, when this reflection may be your only 
source of consolation. May you never be without it I May 
you ever be able to adopt the language of one of your Mas- 
ter's most faithful servants, and say, "For we are not as 
many, who corrupt the word of God, but as of sincerity, but 
as of God ; in the sight of God speak we in Christ" — "not 
walking in craftiness, nor handling the Word of God deceit- 
fully ; but by manifestation of the truth commending our- 
selves to every man's conscience in the sight of God." 

2. And then, from the sense and the manner in which 
you have become his servant, let me remind you that the 
love of Christ must be your motive and principle of action 
— that is, the love of moral complacency and delight in all 
the inherent excellences of his character, and the love of 
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deep, deep gratitude for the rich wonders of His redeeming 
grace. This He requires from all His followers, but specially 
from His ministers. "Lovest thou me?'' is the question, 
my brother, which at this moment the Master is proposing 
to you. We have asked you other questions, and have 
listened to your replies with profit and delight But the 
Master has one question more to put^ "Lovest thou me?" 
and again he repeats it, for it includes every other, and 
therefore he saith unto you the third time, "Lovest thou 
me ? " We anticipate the reply which is ready to start to 
your lips. We believe you do love Him. But the particular 
to which I would respectfully point your attention is, that it 
is only as you are prepared to appeal and reply to Him in 
the affirmative, that he adds, "Feed my lambs," and "Feed 
my sheep " — that He calls you to work for Him, or accepts 
of your service. On this point He is jealous. If served at 
all. He must be served from love. All that He has done for 
the glory of God, and for the redemption of man. He has 
done from love. It is this which renders His mediatorial 
service acceptable to God, and melting and constraining in 
its influence upon His people — "He loved us, and gave 
himself for us." And of all that is done for Him love must 
be the impulsive principle also. And oh ! who in the uni- 
verse so worthy of our love ? Whom shall we love, if not 
Him, whom the Father himself accounts infinitely lovely? 
Whom shall we love, if not Him, who, though He was rich, 
for our sakes became poor, that we, through His poverty, 
might be rich — rich in that favour which we share with the 
cherubim — rich in a throne which we are to share with 
Christ himself. Think of this, my brother; daily renew 
your contemplation of the theme, and you will love Him as 
the Saviour of sinners, whom you are appointed to invite to 
Him ; you will love Him as the great Shepherd of the sheep 
you are appointed to feed ; you will love Him as your own 
Saviour — as Him who hath bought you with His blood, and 
hath then counted you faithful, putting you into the ministiy. 
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Yes, the fact that He has so honoured you as to call you into 
His special service will often fill you with holy amazement 
and adoring gratituda The love of Christ will constrain 
you, and your chief concern will be, that the entire dedica- 
tion of your aU to His service should so inadequately express 
your sense of obligation. 

IL 

Now, bearing in mind the origin of the relationship implied 
in the text— or, how it is that Christ is a Master, and that 
you are His servant — you will understand, secondly, the 
nature of your work. Did your Master acquire His official 
authority as the Saviour of emners f Then, His servants 
are to find occupation in carrying out the purposes of His 
atoning deatL Is the Master exalted as a Prince and a 
Saviour to give repentance and the remission of sins ? Then, 
the only reason why He employs servants is, that they may 
instrumentally make converts to His grace, and build up 
His people in their most holy faitL 

Had you come here, my brother, to address a people entirely 
ignorant of the Qospel, your first object would have been to 
beseech them, in Christ's stead, to be reconciled to God. 
And having succeeded, through "the power of God," in the 
conversion of some of them, your next duty would have been 
to coUect them into a Christian Church, that they might 
celebrate the death of Christ, observe all His ordinances, and 
" follow the Lord f uUy/' And when you had thus become the 
pastor of a Christian Church, you would then have proceeded 
to shew them how they could aid you in your endeavour to 
serve Christ on a still larger scale, by adding their prayers and 
efibrts to yours for the salvation of others. Now, true it is 
that you do not come here to begin the first of these stages 
of work — ^you find converts already made ; nor to begin the 
second of these stages — ^here is a church already planted; 
nor even to commence the third stage — "others have laboured, 
and in these respects, you are entering into their labours." 
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But, still, your duty is as simple and as straightforward as 
if you had to lay the first stone of the spiritual edifice, and 
then to rear the building. For, what though some are con- 
verted ? As long as one of your hearers remains unconverted, 
you, as a servant of Christ, have to watch for that soul as one 
of those that must give an account Is there more than 
one ? The responsibility increases. Do they amount to tens, 
to twenties, to fifties, to hundreds? Oh, how the field of 
labour enlarges ! Ignorance is to be instructed — inquiiy 
directed — ^prejudice disarmed — insensibility aroused — mis- 
takes corrected — uncertainties resolved — the erring con- 
science enlightened — the gay and thoughtless reminded of 
the instability of earthly enjoyments — ^and the self-righteous 
drawn from their refuges of lies — and all this, servant of 
Christ, you are to do in the name of your Master, and wiih a 
view of bringing them in penitence to His feet 

And what though a Church be planted here, your business 
is to aim at its enlargement. And for this end, the waver- 
ing purpose is to be fixed — ^baxjksliders reclaimed — ^wanderers 
restored — ^the young allured and enlisted — the sick visited 
in their afBiction — ^and those who have given themselves 
unto the Lord urged to give themselves tmto His people 
according to His will And all this, servant of Christy 
you are to do, remembering that it is His Church you are 
enlarging, and His glory you are promoting. 

And what though you succeed (God helping you) in 
enlai'ging the Church here, your muiistry, to be effective, 
must be calculated to develope all the resources of the Church, 
and to bring them into actual operation. A servant of 
Christ is not the servant of the Church in the sense of 
having to perform its work. He lias his work; and each 
several member has his. But the work peculiarly his — as 
far as they are concerned — consists in exciting their dili- 
gence, encouraging their liberality, directing their activity, 
stimulating their zeal, and multiplying their agencies. The 
holder of the five talents, you remember, was to increase 
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them, not by trading without them, but with them. And 
the servant of Christ, when put in trust with the ministry of 
a particular church, is to look on each of its members as a 
talent concerning which the Great Proprietor is saying, 
"Occupy till I come— employ them all to the best advantage — 
that each may be the means of winning another, and that 
My Church of five or of fifty may be the means of gaining 
five or fifty more/' My brother, a ministry which begins 
and ends with itself, however pious, intelligent, and attractive 
it may be, is, after all, the ministry of only one man; and, 
even that^ neutralized, counteracted, and rendered worse 
than useless in its effects on the world, by the slumbering 
and selfish inactivity of the hearers. But a ministry which 
sets and keeps in useful motion an entire Church, becomes, 
in effect, the ministry of all its members, and thus proves an 
instrumentality of the widest influence, and of the greatest 
efficiency. Aim at this high object, my brother, in relation 
to this Church, aim at it under the solenm conviction that 
never till the entire Church ia thus stirred in all its depths, 
and all its resources put into actual requisition, will the full 
value of the Christian ministry be seen; for never till then 
will it answer the high end of its Divine appointment in 
recovering the world to Christ. 

Such, then, is the nature of your work as a servant of 
Christ — ^to convert sinners to Christ, to enlarge the Church 
of Christ, to excite its members to zeal and devotedness in 
His servica My brother, this is why He himself performed 
the transcendently sublime service of " obedience unto death ;** 
this is why He is now a Master and chooses to employ ser- 
vanta And because this is and ever has been His object, 
therefore it is that you are to preach His death, for it is the 
sinner's only means of atonement; and His righteousness, for 
it is the sumer's only ground of justification; and His resur- 
rection, for, as the seal of heaven to His work, it is the sinner's 
only hope. Therefore it is that Christ is to be the grand 
theme of your ministry — ^that you are to preach His f dness of 
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grace, for it is His people's only treasury; His promises, for 
it is their only encouragement; His example, for it is the 
only perfect pattern of obedience; His approbation, as their 
highest reward; His indwelling Spirit, as their only earnest 
of future glory. My brother, the work of the Spirit himself 
is of the same nature as yours, and tends to the same end. 
Not more truly did Christ once become the servant of the 
Father, than the Spirit is now acting as the servant of 
Christ — glorifying Christ — convincing men of sin and bring- 
ing men to Christ For this the ministry, the Church, the 
world, the universe, exists; for this Christ is on His throne, 
and His angels on the wing; for this the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit combine their offices and influences 
infinite, and point them all in one directioli; and for this^ 
(oh, distinguishing honour !) for this you aria to live and to 
labour as a servant of Christ 

IIL 

Now, if such be the nature of the work, let me invite your 
attention, thirdly, to the spirit and manner in which it shauld 
be performed. And, first, let me impress you with the 
importance of sympathy with your Divine Master in His 
compassion for the souls of Tnen. My brother, it is well for 
us that we are made responsible only for our work — ^not for 
the success of our work. But that is a state of miad which 
I trust you will never be able to understand, which can be 
content vnthov^ success. Paul could not; he agonized for 
it — ^was ready to become a curse for it And you know that 
his Master and yours travailed in soul — actually became a 
curse for it Try, oh, try to look at perishing men with Hia 
eyes. Try to view them fix^m the same points, and in the 
same solemn lights, in which He viewed them. As you 
stand where I now stand, and look around on your hearers, 
remember that you are looking on some who are yet 
unsaved — ^that the sermons which have proved to some a 
savour of life Unto life, have proved to them a savour of 
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death unto death — ^that mercy has often wept over them in 
vain. Can you conceive of any beings more deserving of 
your deep commiseration ? Think of your having to appear 
as a witness against them. Can you conceive of any pros- 
pect more appalling ? Look forwards, in imagination, to the 
end of their course — Glisten to the pronouncement of their 
doom — ^behold the pit open to receive them — ^and hear, by 
anticipation, their hopeless cries for deliverance — ^and your 
deep anxiety to pluck the firebrands from the flames will 
impart fresh tenderness to your expostulations, and unwearied 
earnestness to your solicitude for their salvation. Oh, look 
at them, in imagination, till your eyes fill with tears — till 
your heart fills with pity — ^and you not only beseech them, 
but beseech God also in their behalf. 

Cultivate this tender solicitude for the souls of your 
hearers, and it will serve in the stead of a thousand cautions 
and maxims to regulate your conduct. It will preserve you, 
for example, from confounding philosophizing with preach- 
ing ; from pandering to the morbid curiosity of any when 
you should be ministering to thoir spiritual health; from 
accepting any of the shallow novelties of the day in exchange 
for the faith once delivered to the saints. It will save 
you from that languor and indiflference in your work, 
which the regularity and constancy of its recurrence is in 
danger of begetting. Never may you come to discharge 
your sacred fimctions with that cold professional unconcern 
which is the certain death of all usefulness 1 Never may you 
give any dass of your hearers just ground to doubt your 
desire for their conversion! Begard them as in danger of 
perishing under your eye — ^and you will not It will impart 
that freshness and fervour to your spirit which will demon- 
strate your own sympathy with the work, and which is essen- 
tial to excite and secure the sympathy of others. Cherish an 
habitual concern for their salvation; and there will be 
nothing from which you will shrink with a more sensitive 
dread than the saying or the doing of anything calculated 
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even to delay the attainment of that object For their souls' 
sake, you will, when in their society, '' set a watch over the 
door of your lips, that you sin not with your tongua'' 
Bemembering how easily your usefulness may be impaired 
— ^that the bright mirror of ministerial character may be 
stained by a breath, you will, for their souls' sake, abstain 
from all appearance of evil — ^you will look well to your 
goings — ^ponder the path of your feet — ^aim to be an example, 
even to the believers, in conversation, in charity, in spirit, 
in faith, in purity — ^you will aspire' to walk even as Christ 
walked. 

2. Let me remind you next of the dignity of your employ- 
ment. I know, my brother, I need not caution you against 
the danger of transferring to yourself that importance which 
belongs alone to your work. You will not erroneously sup- 
pose that you are vindicating the importance of your office, 
by an obtrusive self-importance. This be far from you — ^and 
it is &r from you. You can well distinguish between the 
service and the servant You have looked at the service — 
have you not, my brother ? — till the perception of its magni- 
tude has made you shrink and dwindle into insignificance — 
till, in the sight of its glory, you have disappeared, and, for 
awhile, have forgotten your own existence. Often return and 
resume the contemplation. (Compare the dignity of your 
work with that of the ministers of an earthly sovereign — 
and yet they are proud, though they have titles and coronets 
of their own — ^proud to call themselves " her majesty's sei^ 
vants'' — and talk of the time since they "have had the 
honour to serve her;" — ^you "serve the Lord Christ" — 
the Prince of the kings of the earth. Ask a Paul his esti- 
mate of the ministerial office — or rather infer what it was, 
when, with a celestial crown and a throne in his view, he 
could yet say, " I am in a strait, I wot not what to choose." 
Had it been to sway the sceptre of a province, he would have 
felt no strait — ^he would have counted that a comparative 
waste of existence. The diadems of earth would have pos- 
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sessed no attractions for him — ^for Uierey full before >n*m were 
the open portals of the New Jerusalem — and its unfading 
glories streamed on his view — and its gjad acclamations 
reached his ear — ^and there (he distinctly saw it), there was 
his own Redeemer, holding up to his view a crown of life. 
And is it possible that aught on earth could detain him from 
hasting at once to possess it? Yes, though he desired to 
depart — and was all but on the wing — he thought of his 
work as a servant of Christ, and such was his estimate of 
its importance, that his seraphic soul returned to it — ^and in 
the next moment you might have seen him writing himself 
" a servant of Christ," as one of the highest titles — ^writing 
it with a greater sense of its dignity than he would have felt 
in ascending the steps of a throne, and putting on a crown. 

And you know why he felt thus — ^why others have felt 
the same? You know that in becoming a servant of Christ, 
you fall into, and form part of a train, in which the prophets 
and apostles, the martyrs and confessors, the reformers, 
worthies, and saints, of all ages, have formed a part — a pro- 
cession of which the front ranks have long been mingling 
with the radiance of the ineffable Glory — ^a train which still 
reaches from earth to heaven. Ye know that, in becoming a 
servant of Christ, you become a fellow-servant with angels — 
who, were it permitted them, would gladly resign for awhile 
their heavenly seats, might they only wield your infiuence, 
and sustain your ministerial office. Oh, rise, rise, my bro- 
ther, to a full sense of the dignity of your work. You have 
not to do, like others, with shadows and surfaces — ^but with 
essences, with the sublime, the imperishable, and the eter- 
nal — ^you have to do with the merit of an Infinite Sacrifice — 
the purposes of an Infinite Mind — ^the agencies of an Infinite 
Spirit — ^the everlasting destinies of soids. The earth itself 
exists only as a stage for carrying on the great work to which 
you are committed; then, bid every inferior interest to stand 
aside that you may see your work; — command every minor 
object to leave your path that you may press right on. Clothe 
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yourself with a sense of the importance of your work as with 
a robe ; recollect that many things which might be pardon- 
able in others would be debasing, trifling in you, and silence 
every voice that would divert you from your work, by saying 
'' I am about a great work and cannot come down." 

3. But, then, let me remind you next, that as is the dig- 
nity and importance of the work, so is the responsibility. 
It would not be difficult, my brother, to present your re- 
sponsibility as a minister of Christ in a light which it would 
be painful, impossible, long to bear. But I have no desire 
to make the attempt You have thought much of the sub- 
ject already, till you have, no doubt, often trembled. You 
know that, in some sense, every soul here is committed into 
your hands — that there is established between you and eveiy 
one of your hearers a. relation, the fruits of which will cer- 
tainly form a subject of separate and solemn examination in 
the final day — the results of which will reach through eter- 
nity. You know that all those offices of civil and social life, 
which imply unusual trust, are selected and employed in 
Scripture to denote ministerial responsibility — the builder 
laying the foundation of a building, whose strength involves 
the life of those who will enter it — the steward, on whom 
it devolves to provide for the wants of a numerous house- 
hold — the sentinel, on whose vigilant guardianship of the 
city walls the security of thousands depends — the ambas- 
sador, to whose negotiations and entreaties has been com- 
mitted the reconciliation of a rebellious province. You 
know that in your office all these elements of responsibility 
are included, and infinitely exceeded. And you know that 
the weight of the responsibility is such, that it pressed from 
the apostle Paul an exclamation which the faithful servant 
of Christ in every subsequent age has often and feelingly 
repeated, " Wlio is sufficient for these things ! " 

Oh ! my brother, labour to keep alive your sense of minis- 
terial responsibility : it will operate advantageously for your 
own personal piety. You will take heed unto yourself, and 
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to the ministry, that you fulfil it — watching over yourself 
with a godly jealousy — ^jealous lest any thing in your cha- 
racter should counteract the effect of your ministry — jealous 
lest, while dispensing to others the heavenly manna, your 
own relish for it should dimiaish, and you should begin to 
distribute it with a careless hand — lest, in composing your 
sermon, you should be drawing up your own indictment — 
lest, after having preached to others, you yourself should be 
a castaway. Maintain a sense of your responsibility, and 
your service will be marked by unceasing diligence — not 
terminating with the Sabbath — not ending when you de- 
scend from the pulpit — but pausing in one form and in one 
direction only to be resumed in another — ceasing in public 
only to be taken up before God in private. Cherish the 
conviction of your official responsibility, and your social 
intercourse with the unconverted part of your hearers will 
never contradict your public ministrations. You will not 
regard your Master s enemies as if they were His friends, 
after solemnly assuring them from the pulpit that, as chil- 
dren of disobedience, they are children of wrath, exposed to 
destruction ; you will not lead them to infer that they need 
be under no concern about it, by shewing that you are under 
no concern yourself — that from the time you closed the ' 
Bible, there was an end of the matter. You will occasion- 
ally resume the subject with them in private. This may be 
a delicate and a difficult task ; but the difficulty, I imagine, 
lies very much in our own apprehension, and would hardly 
be felt at all if we set ourselves to perform the duty from 
the first On this, at least, you may confidently rely, that 
where our imconverted hearers are once surprised at our 
addressing them religiously, they are ten times surprised at 
our silence — that you cannot easily be more faithful to them 
than they expect you to be. Oh ! maintain, then, a deep 
sense of your ministerial responsibility — maintain it as care- 
fully as you would have fed and kept alive the sacred fire in 
the Jewish temple. It will save you from being satisfied 
VOL. n. Y 
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with any thing short of the sonLs of your hearers. If your 
ministry prove acceptable to them, you will be thankful to 
Grod for it ; but you will regard it only as means to an end 
— and that end their salvation. You will be grateful for 
their kindness^ and their hospitality you will value — ^but you 
will not accept it as a compromise for their souls. No com- 
plimentary conduct, no amount of pecuniary remuneration, 
would be received by you as a substitute for their souk. 
Claim souls for your hire, and set your standard of respon- 
sibility so high, as to claim them alL Yes, aim at the sal- 
vation of the whole — taking for your motto the Umguage of 
the apostle, "warning every man, and teaching every man 
in all wisdom ; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus. Whereunto I also labour, striving according 
to his working, which worketh in me mightily.'' And that 
you may maintain this sense of your ministerial respon- 
sibility, let me counsel you to familiarize your mind, if you 
have not already, with the biography of the more eminent of 
the servants of Christ, who have left their example as a 
precious legacy to the Christian Church — ^with the lives and 
memoirs of such men as Neff and Oberlin, Martyn and 
Brainard, Eliot and Payson, Flavel and Halyburton, Owen 
and Doddridge and Baxter. Let me remind yon, as a far- 
ther incentive to fidelity, that the eye of the Master is never 
withdrawn from yoiL The servants of earthly masters are 
admonished by the apostle against mere eye service — service 
which is relaxed or suspended as soon as the eye of the 
master is withdrawn. My brother, you serve a Master 
whose eye, from the first moment of your ministry to the 
last, wiU never cease to be fixed on you as a flame of fire. 
Were it to be withdrawn from every other object in the 
universe, on His ministers it would still continue to be 
fastened, so that at any moment of your course He could 
say to you, as He did to the ministers of certain other 
churches — "I know thy works" — and could proceed to 
•ncount every item of your service. And most materially 
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wotQd it tend to keep aUye your sense of ministerial re- 
sponsibility, were you to keep steadily in view, not merely 
the solemnity of the final account, but to be continually 
rendering to God your account now. In the sixth chapter 
of Mark we read, ''And the apostles gathered themselves 
together unto Jesus, and told him all things, both what they 
had done, and what they had taught^' And when the 
apostle Paul says of certain Christian teachers, " they watch 
for souls as they that must give account" — the reference 
appears to be to an account which they were in the liahit of 
rendering to God. My brother, you could not go into the 
presence of God from time to time for this purpose, without 
leaving, like the high priest when he came forth from within 
the mysterious veil, with a profounder sense of your official 
responsibility. 

4. And need I remind you, under this head, that your 
work is to be performed in a spirit of devout dependence t 
My brother, cultivate the other states of mind which I have 
specified, and they will all infallibly lead to this. Sympa- 
thize with your Master in His compassion for souls, and you 
will wrestle in prayer as He did — keep in view the dignity 
of your work, and you will feel, with an ever deepening con- 
viction, that your " sufficiency is of God '* alone— cherish the 
sense of your responsibility, and you will lean your entire 
weight upon the arm of God. Besides, intercession is a part 
of your official work ; and a spirit of ministerial prayer is 
quite as necessaiy to form your character as a pastor, as a 
spirit of personal prayer is to form your character as a Chris- 
tian. Yes, my brother, you have entered on the cultivation 
of a field in which whoever sows, though it be a Paul, and 
whoever waters, though it be an Apollos, the Spirit of God 
alone can give the increase. Honour the Spirit by your 
humble dependence and earnest prayers, and He will honour 
you with a harvest of usefulness. 
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IV. 

Thus have I directed your attention to the origin of your 
relationship as a servant of Christ — to the nature of your 
work — ^and to the spirit in which it should be performed. 
And now, fourthly, let me briefly remind you of the gracious 
reward which awaits the faiihfui servant of Christ at (he 
end of his course. "Wherefore, we labour," saith the 
apostle, "that whether present or absent (whether in the 
body or absent from it) we may be accepted of him.'' What 
was it that cheered his spirit in the anticipation of his 
Master's coming ? It was the thought of having been in- 
strumental, notwithstanding all his conscious deficiencies and 
unworthiness, in saving many souls, and thus contributing 
to the glory of Christ " For what is our hope, or joy, or 
crown of rejoicing ? are not even ye, in the presence of our 
Lord Jesus Christ at his coming? For ye are our glory 
and joy." And what is the encouragement which he holds 
forth to his son Timothy, when exhorting him to "watch in 
all things, to endure affictions, to do the work of an evan- 
gelist, to make full proof of his ministry ?" It is drawn from 
his own confident anticipations of that day — "For I am now 
ready to be ofiered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
I have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I 
have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness which the Lord the righteous judge 
shall give unto me at that day ; and not to me only, but to 
all them also that love his appearing." Oh, the transcendent 
happiness that day will bring to the faithful servant of 
Christ ! My brother, the sun in the firmament is lighted 
up partly as an emblem of the glory which awaits him 
then — "for they that turn many to righteousness shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament, and as the sun, 
for ever and ever in the kingdom of their Father." Yes, and 
one reason why there is a day of universal assembling ap- 
pointed is — ^that the faithful servants of the Cross may have 
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a fitting reception — that tte fruits of their labour may be 
presented — ^and their honours be distributed by the hand of 
Grace before a fitting assembly. Think you that number 
without number will be convened to hear what armies 
fought — ^what wealth was gained by commerce — or what 
fame ambition won? Worldly conflicts and wealth, and 
honours, are subjects which will not then be mentioned. 
The only triumphs recounted then will be those of holiness 
over sin — of the good soldier of Christ over the powers of 
darkness ; the only wealth allowed to be brought into the 
presence of Christ will be the spoils won from the kingdom 
of Satan — the precious wealth of immortal souls ; the only 
honours recognized and conferred will be the crown and the 
palm awarded by the hand of Sovereign Graca Live, and 
labour, my brother, for that day. Never till then will your 
ministry be consummated, for not till then will all its fruit 
be reaped. Then may you appear with a goodly number of 
rejoicing converts — then may your labours be forgotten in 
rest — ^your conscious imworthiness in the joys of Divine 
acceptance — ^your conflicts in perfect and glorious triumph! 
Now you receive the afiiectionate and prayerful sympathies 
of your f eUow Christians, and fellow servants in Christ ; then 
may you receive the "well done, good and faithful servant," 
of the Great Master himself! Now you are girding yourself 
for His service ; then may you know the meaning of that 
wondrous declaration to His faithful servants, "Verily, I 
say unto you, that the Master shall gird himself, and make 
them sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them 1 " 
" man of God, fight the good fight of faith, lay hold on 
eternal life — ^whereunto thou art also called — ^and hast pro- 
fessed a good profession before many witnesses. I give thee 
charge in the sight of GU>d, who quickeneth all things, and 
before Christ Jesus, who before Pontius Pilate witnessed a 
good confession, that thou keep this commandment (as f^ir 
as it agrees with the word of God) imrebukable, imtil the 
appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ" Amen ! 



CHAEGE n. 

THE IDEA AND AIM OF THE CHBISTIAN MINISTBT. 

COL« i. 28, 29. — *'Whom ure preach, warning everj man, and teaching 
every man in all wisdom ; that we may present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesos ; whereunto I also labour, striving according to his work- 
ing, which worketh in me mightily/* 

Here are the inspired idea and the ultimate aim of the 
Christian ministry. In exhibiting them, I would call your 
attention to these remarks — that the Christian minister has 
to do with Divine ideals suggestive of the highest aim and 
end — ^that the preaching of Christ is essential to the attain- 
ment of this end — that, in order to success, even this preach- 
ing requires wise adaptation — and that the attainment of 
such an end deserves and calls for a Divine energy in the 
employment of the means. 



First, The Christian minister has to do with Divine ideals 
suggestive of the highest aims. Christianity is distinguished 
from every system of human origin in this — that it brings 
before the mind the true and only standard of spiritual 
excellence, and concerns itself only with realizing it GoD — 
God is a name which, with us, stands for all imaginable 
excellence — for excellence unimaginable — unlimited. "Our 
conception of God," remarks Robert Hall — and perhaps there 
is no sentence of his more frequently quoted — " our concep- 
tion of God is continually receiving fresh accessions by 
attracting to itself as a centre whatever bears the impress of 
dignity, order, and happiness. It borrows splendour from all 
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that is fair, subordinates to itself all that is great, and sits 
enthroned on the riches of the universe." In itself the sen- 
tence is harmonious — grand. But the heart of its grandeur 
lies in its trutL The idea of God was originally let down 
from heaven, that it might take man back on its wings. 

" And God made man in his own image." Here, again, is 
the realization of a Divine idea* " God," we are told, " be- 
cause He could swear by no greater, sware by himself;" 
and because He could work after no higher model, He made 
man in His own image, after His own likeness. This is not 
merely stated; but, in the opening of Genesis, the fact 
gradually reports itself in the ascending scale of the creating 
process. At each rising step you see a prophecy of some- 
thing nobler yet to come, till at length there comes forth 
from under the Divine hand, and stands erect, the very 
image of the Creator. At each rising step you read, " And it 
was so " — the effect produced, that is, exactly answered to a 
Divine conception, and was therefore good. But at length 
you come to God's own conception of himself ; and it is not 
until He has embodied that idea, that He desists and rests. 
And what is the grand distinction of this human model of 
the Divine ? Why, that as man answered to the Divine idea 
of created perfection, so he is conscious of ideas of uncreated 
perfection to which God alone answers. Man is constituted 
to feel that no excellence can exist in himself of which the 
counterpart does not exist in God. By a rebound of his 
mind from all the limits of his own nature, he thinks of the 
same excellences in God as unlimited — infinite. His con- 
ception of God is the only one which can satisfy his idea of 
absolute perfection. His other conceptions of excellence he 
may often feel as if he were close on the verge of realizing. 
But this ever towers above him — arises as he rises — ^yet ever 
calls him higher. 

But what if man should not like to retain God in his 
knowledge — should so lose the idea of God? Will he not 
then become a god to himself ? A god— -an ideal standard 
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of some kind he must have. He caimot go on thinking 
without it. And as he himself is the highest being he 
knows after God, is he not likely to settle down on the idea 
of himself ? This, as you know, is his literal histoiy. He 
who had been made in the image of God began to make 
gods in his own image. He who had been made the best 
and brightest symbol of God began to make symbols of 
himself — of his passions and vices — and to worship them. 
And this is heathenism. 

But while this debasing process was yet going on, there 
was a small number, even among the heathen, haunted with 
the conviction that they had lost the true idea of God. 
Mournfully said one of them, "Man only paints himself in 
his gods.'' Truly said another, " Man degrades the gods to 
himself, instead of elevating himself to the godsi" And 
another taught that the archetype of everything true and 
good is and must be in the Divine mind But the moral 
character of the Divine Being himself they knew not 
Having willingly lost it, man had morally incapacitated him- 
self for recovering it. It towered above his horizon. Could 
such minds as Socrates and Plato have been disabused of all 
the influences of heathenism, and have been then suddenly 
put in possession of the Scriptural idea of God, I imagine 
they would have been conscious of adoring awe such as we 
expect to feel if permitted to stand before the vision of God 
above. 

When the fulness of the time had come for recalling and 
restoring man to the lost image of God, what was the course 
pursued but to place before his eyes the Divine archetype to 
which humanity was to be conformed — Christ? Here was 
tlie archetype of the first man himself — the archetype which 
never had been, never could be, absent from the mind of 
God. The first Adam himself had been but the type of 
Him that was to come. Indeed, here strictly was the first 
Adam — the only true and proper head of humanity — He, 
without whom the Adam of the Fall would never have 
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existed — He, of whom the fallen Adam might justly say, like 
John the Baptist, " He is preferred before me, for He was 
before me'' — He who from eternity had existed as the 
archetype of humanity inhabited by Deity — the brightness 
of the Father's glory — the express image of His person. 

But now, how is this living manifestation of God to 
become a transforming power ? Here is the Divine archetype 
— how is this world of moral deformities to be brought back 
to His image? Why, He is to set before them another 
model ; in His own person He is to expound the perfect, 
the infinite love of God. Illustrations of that love had been 
already given. But they had not been carried out and up 
to the Divine idea and standard. They might have as- 
tonished other orders of beings ; but they did not satisfy the 
Divine conception of what man needed — nor the Divine 
consciousness of its own ocean-like love. They announced 
the existence of that love, but they did not measure its ful- 
ness — did not prove it to be immeasurable. God — if I may 
so say — could not rest in them. The new creation-week 
had come — and, as it was in the successive days of the old 
creation, so now. He cannot rest, cannot enjoy a Sabbath, 
imtil He beholds the very image of His love — beholds Him 
making a sacrifice beyond which it cannot go — to which 
nothing can be added. In this consunmiation He can rest. 
It is His own conception of His own love realized — His 
heart on a cross. He can call the attention of the world to 
it, assured of the result. And as generation after generation 
comes up and gazes — one bows in admiration, and exclaims, 
"God 80 loved the world." Another looks" through His 
tears, and says, " Herein is love ! " And another trembles 
with delight as he sings, "God is love" — the sublime in- 
definiteness of the language proving that they feel themselves 
in the presence of a love which passeth knowledge. 

Then, again, what is the nature of the change which this 
Divine power is to produce ? Why, man is to be conformed 
to this Divine ideal It is not said, coldly and feebly, that 
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man is to be made good, better, excellent No, every thing 
good bas an ideal to which it is an approach — and man is 
to be *' renewed after the image of Him that created him " 
— to be brought back again to the original archetype. 
From the first renovating touch of the Holy Spirit^ through 
all the successive changes which Christians undergo — there 
is a Divine model after which He works, and to which they 
are ever approaching — they are predestinated to be con- 
formed to the image of Christ — predestinated — the purpose 
dates from the past eternity, and the great archetype towers 
in the future — ^and the whole time-interval is to be occupied 
in bringing the saved up to that standard. Still more 
strikingly and spiritually in our context — the great mystery 
hid from generations is said to be the Gospel — and the 
heart of the Gospel, Christ — and Christ himself the heart 
— the innermost life of the Christian — "Christ in you the 
hope of glory/' Spiritually, the Divine archetype himself is 
there — there as the hope of glory — there as the Divine 
ideal of character within, yearning after a Divine ideal of 
condition without — glory — the inner life of a piece with the 
outer state. He is there, not dimly, vaguely, and as an 
abstraction — but as a Divine personifying energy — ^there, to 
awaken a diviner consciousnesa The Christian life is a 
Christ-forming process. 

Then, again, the Church — ^the society of all those who are 
thus being brought back again to the Divine image — ^that has 
its model in the Divine mind. The Jewish temple was its 
visible symbol And even that, you know, was not set up at 
random, or left to human taste. Its model came down from 
God. It was built after the pattern of heavenly things. 
But, spiritually, here is its archetype: "till we all come in 
the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of 
God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ'^ Here is the Divine architype of the 
Christian Church; and the ministry exists to conform the 
Church to it The Christian Pastorate is to continue till the 
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Church attains its highest point of development — to the full 
stature of Christ. The growth is not fanciful, but is to 
result from His imparted fulness. Nor is the standard 
imaginary; for its spiritual height and symmetry are to 
resemble the divine humanity of Christ. 

But if this was the design of God in instituting the 
ministiy — this the Divine ideal and standard to which the 
ministry is to bring the Church — ^what should be the aim and 
model ever present to the mind of the ministers of Christ ? — 
" whom we preach, warning every man, and teaching every 
man, that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." 
That was a sublime view of a great artist, which represented 
the sculptor as seeing, in the yet imshaped block of marble, 
the future statue. That is a sublimer view, which not only 
foresees the angel, or the spirit of the just man made perfect, 
in the yet ignorant and unrenewed hearer, but which already 
places a congregation of such in grand perspective around 
the throne of God. And yet the apostle did this and more. 
He aspired to present aU he addressed, '^ every man perfect 
before God." 

Godlike anticipation this! Not, indeed, that the Chris- 
tian minister is answerable for success. Not that his non- 
attainment of visible success, even in a single instance, would 
be a proof of absolute failura Ends of vast importance 
might be gained short of the great and final one. That for 
which you are answerable is the height of your aim, and the 
employment of the means for attaining it That, however, 
is a state of mind which I trust you will never be able to 
understand, which can be content without success — ^with 
merely aiming high. Paul could not; he agonized for it — 
was ready to become a curse for it And you know that his 
Master and yours travailed in soul — ^actually became a curse 
for it 

II. 
This leads to our second remark — ^that the preaching of 
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Christ is essential to the attainment of this high end — 
" whom we 'preach, in order that we may present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus/' — ^implying that the two things are 
connected as cause and effect, condition and consequence, 
means and end. It is not the good man of Plato, nor the 
virtuous man of the Stoic, nor the perfect man of any vague 
ideal that men may set up in their own minds, that you are 
to aim, at, but the perfection of Christ — ^the reproduction of 
his image. If our copies are to be Christ-like, our model 
must be Christ 

Perhaps there is a tendency in some of the preaching of 
the day, not, indeed, to aim at something else than perfection 
of character, but to forget that the only perfection we know 
of is Christ-like perfection. Having become familiar with 
the idea of moral excellence, we are in danger of forgetting 
the original from which we have all derived it The various 
steps in this process of forgetfulness appear to be these : At 
a time of general awakening (like that by Whitfield and 
Wesley), men emphatically preach Christ They find them- 
selves standing close to Him — see nothing but Him — ^feei 
that the awakening comes directly from Him, They speak 
not of "evangelical principles" so much as of "the person of 
Christ \* nor of. the atonement as a " doctrine,'' but of the 
atoning death of Christ ; nor of the force of duty, but of the 
constraining love of Christ After a "fc^hile, they or their 
successors begin to think more of the results of their preach- 
ing — of presenting every man perfect in Christ For where 
is the use of preaching if it does not lead to this ? Hence 
Christian character comes to be more and more insisted on, 
and the duty of individual obligation more and more enforced. 
This is the second stage of the process. And if the Apostolic 
balance could be preserved between the two — ^preaching 
Christ as the means, to secure Christian perfection as the 
end — ^that would be the perfection of preaching. But the 
scale gradually turns in favour of the latter — ^Christian 
character. Argument takes the place of testimony — ^the 
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head is appealed to rather than the heart — the reasonableness 
of Christianity is preached rather than Christianity itself — 
and the advantages and excellence of the character at which 
it aims, rather than the means which it supplies for producing 
it And this prepares the way for the third stage of the 
process. What man can do, and ought to be — ^an ideal of 
human duty and perfection— comes next too much to engross 
the minds of many ; but an ideal which is in danger, owing 
to the very fact that it does so engross them, of being cut off 
on the one side from the only means which can produce 
perfection — the preaching of Christ — and on the other, from 
the only model of perfection which the Gospel recognises — 
the image of Christ. And thus comes in a great element of 
legality, of unaided, unsanctified human effort, ending in 
shams and semblances of the Christian life, but with little of 
its spring, and heartiness, and joyous reality ; in failure and 
prostration, but without any accompanying humility — in 
man-preaching instead of Christ-preaching — a state calling 
aloud for another day of awakening. And thus the cycle 
goes round. 

Observe, I do not say that the preacher is always to abide, 
to live and to die, in the first stage. I do not say that the 
preaching suited to that first state of things is therefore 
equally suited to a succeeding state of things. I have already 
intimated that the perfection of preaching is that which 
combines in due proportion the exposition alike of the 
means, and of the end to be aimed at And, indeed, if we 
could always go on with the same hearers, and the same 
only — ^hearers on whom the means had taken Divine effect — 
we might then enlarge more and more on the end, without 
much of the danger to which I have adverted. But such is 
not the casa And we must not suppose, because we our- 
selves have grown familiar with " the truth as it is in Jesus," 
that therefore others need not be made familiar with it We 
must not suppose, when we hear a chain of reasoning 
respecting human peifectibility, that because we can supply 
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the missing links out of our own Christian experience — can, 
by a kind of Divine instinct, link it on to the cross from 
which we have just come — ^that therefore others will do the 
same who have never been taken to the cross, and who have 
no experience to draw from. We must remember that a new 
generation is ever rising up around us, that unconverted 
adults are listening to us, and that if we would edify them, 
build up their character, that is, into a Christian edifice, we 
must first lay a foundation ; and '' other foundation can no 
man lay than that -is laid, which is Jesus Christ '^ Who 
thinks of learning to read while skipping the alphabet? or of 
teaching the science of astronomy without referring to the 
stars ? or of expatiating on bodily health, and growth, and 
perfection, apart from air, and food, and exercise ? Chiistiaa 
perfection is only the reproduction of Christ in the man — 
the expansion of the life of Christ in the Church. And never 
can you nourish and develop that life more effectually than 
by preaching Christ. That alone which first begets the 
Christian life can bring it to maturity. 

My brother, take this problem — given two Christian minis- 
ters — one of whoin occupies two-thirds of his preaching 
with the means — Christ, and one-third with the end — diUy; 
the other, occupying two-thirds of his with man and duty, 
and only one-third with Christ; which of the two (all other 
things being equal) will secure most of the end — Christian 
conversion. Christian training, Christian perfection? Observe^, 
neither of them neglects wholly either the means or the end; 
but they attend to each respectively in different proportions — 
the proportions of two to one. And which, I ask, Christ- 
preaching, or man-and-duiy preaching, is likely to draw the 
other after it most certainly? Is the Christ-preacher more 
likely to secure the performance of duty, or the duty-preacher 
to lead to Christ? Which of the two falls in more with the 
strain of the ApostoUc preaching? which of the two is more 
likely to lead to a state of things needing a revival? which 
of the two, if a revival became necessary, would be most 
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likely to produce it? I mil take your reply for granted. 
You have not so learned Christ as to hesitate. 

Then let this distinction determine you in the choice of 
your subjecta Would you see the young eye glisten, and the 
young bosom heave? win them into the presence of Christ 
that He may lay His hands upon them, and bless them? 
Would you smite the heart of rock, and see the stream of 
penitence gush forth? Let ''Jesus Christ be evidently set 
forth crucified before their eyes," Would you sway a sceptre 
here over human wills? speak as from the throne of a living 
loving Christ 

Let it detennine you, not merely in the choice of your sub- 
jects, but in the treatment of them when you have chosen 
them. Be as original as you please in the illustration of 
your great theme-r-for everything in the imiverse is meant 
to do it homage. Be as varied as you please in its state- 
ment — ^for it deserves the utmost exercise of the human 
mind. It endows you with all large-hearted truths — ^includes 
all that is great in the character of God — ^all that is holy in 
His government — all that is loving in His heart Your 
ministry may have a vast circumference of instruction and 
admonition, of duty and motive; but thus preach, and every 
part and point of the circumference will be seen running 
back to Christ the centre, or springing directly from Him. 
This is a line of truth reaching from the heart of Qod to the 
heart of man — the line along which the Spirit of Ood delights 
to move and to which the heart of man first vibrates. If 
the Word of Gknl, as a whole, be the sword of the Spirit^ 
ihis is its soul-subduing edge. Let others blunt or polish it 
away if they will, be it yours to wield it with efiect as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ* 

IIL 

But, thirdly, in order to success, even the preacher of 
Christ requires wise adaptation: — " warning every man, and 
teaching every man in all wisdom.'' This does not mean so 
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much warning of danger — ^though that is a part of the 
preacher's duty — ^as admonishing all of the claims of the 
Gospel Here are the two classes into which your hearers 
may be divided — ^those who need to be brought to believe, 
and those who, believing, need instruction and Christiaii 
development. Bather, here are the two stages through which 
you are to aim at conducting your hearers — ^first across the 
line which brings them into "the kingdom of God's dear Son/' 
and then over the lengths and breadths of that kingdom. 

So in the generalization of the last day, all mankind will 
be divided into two classes — ^the righteous and the wicked. 
But, oh, how great the diversity of character included in 
each ! And yet then it will be made to appear that there 
was some portion or aspect of Divine truth which had been 
minutely adapted to each diversity. Let that adaptation be 
apparent in your ministry. Let none of your hearers escape 
through a vague generality of address. Let each heart feel 
your searching hand in tunt Season patiently with the 
backslider. Unmask the hypocrite. Track the self-deceiver 
through the labyrinth in which he lives, and bring him forth. 
Bebuke the trifler in religion — ^let him come here to see the 
gulf yawn, and the flames burst forth at his feet — ^to see 
worlds contending for his souL The worldling will come 
here — come with the world in his heart; let liim see you 
weigh it against the loss of his soul — ^kindle it into a fire to 
alarm him; let him see it bum to ashes in his embrace, but 
leaving behind it, in his imnost soul, a fire never to be 
quenched. The undecided and procrastinating will come — 
recall their solemn impressions, interpret their fears, sur- 
round them with the realities of "the world to come." 
" Knowing the terrors of the Lord, persuade men." Could 
you concentrate all those terrors into a focus — into one fiery 
point — still you must so hold it over the heart, as that it 
shall only melt, not bura Never forget that you are the 
minister of Divine pity. 

On the other hand, you are to teach — not producing the 
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mere specnlatist in religion by an undue exhibition of doctrinal 
truth, nor catering to a morbid sentimentalism by mere 
emotional preaching, nor, by mere practical preaching, sur- 
rounding yourself with a crowd of formalists. Aim to exhibit 
the truth in its evidence, that it may be believed; in its 
excellence^ that it may be felt; and in its practical claims, 
that it may be obeyed. By caring for the young, comforting 
the feeble-minded, and rightly dividing the word of truth, 
commend yourself to every man's conscience in the sight of 
God, and so aim to present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus. And here is your encouragement, that every man has 
that in him to which you may confidently appeal with the 
hope of a response ; that, as the believer has that in him 
which awaits your teaching, so the non-believer has that 
within him which awaits your admonition — which starts up 
at it-as at the old and familiar voice of an injured friend — 
sides with you against himself. Bad as a man may be, yet 
evil, as evil, has no witness for itself in his breast Passion 
may plead for it ; his juc^gment and conscience are against 
it They who would persuade him to error, can succeed 
only by giving to it the semblance of truth ; and they who 
would seduce him to evil, must give it the appearance of 
good — a proof that he was made /or truth and /or goodness. 
And you may be certain that in every man there is some one 
point that will echo back your voice in their behalf. 

And here is another encouraging fact, that every man in 
your congregation so far resembles every other man, that, in 
addressing one class, you may be benefitting alL Touch one 
key in an organ and the whole instrument vibrates. Aye, 
and not unfrequently, the class most benefitted is the one 
you thought not of. You call for conversion, and the ad- 
vanced Christian is quickened. You enlaige on Christian 
experience, and the dead in sin is awakened: the truth 
being, that every man has both parties within him — ^saint 
and sinner. You will not misconceive me, as if I meant that 
there is no essential difference in character — but simply that 

VOL. n. 2 
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as the best man is not all angel, so the worst man is not all 
fiend; and consequently the arrow you aimed at the one 
may quiver in the breast of the other — ^your admonitions 
may teach, and your teaching admonish. Observe, from first 
to last you address (if I may so say) an ideal hearer — ^the 
man that ought or that 19 to be. In calling the unbeliever — 
" awake thou that sleepest "' — ^you address the man that ought 
to be, but is not yet. In exhorting the believer, " Be perfect, 
even as your Father in heaven is perfect,*' you address the 
man that is to be — call on him to realize his own idea of per- 
fection. And in addressing each, you are to point to Christ as 
the source and the standard of life to both, to alL Of this 
high aim you can never safely lose sight Look even at the 
true artist — ^he does not aim merely to interest — he would 
scorn that — ^he interests only that he may reach a higher 
point — ^may excite reflection, contemplation, call up ideas of 
perfection. You are both to interest and to awaken this 
idea, that you may reach a yet higher point — may conduct 
your hearers to Him who is the living model of that perfec- 
tion, and who will enable them to realize it My brother, if 
your object were the lowest, merely to keep a congregation 
together, you could not act more wisely than to preach as if 
you were really aiming at the highest But believing, as I 
do, that your aim is thus high and ultimate, you have no 
alternative. Here is your motto, " Whom we preach, warn- 
ing every man, and teaching every man, in all wisdom, that 
we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus." 

-V. • 

And, then, fourthly, the attainment of such an end deserves 
and calls for a Divine energy in the employment of the means 
"whereunto I also labour, striving according to his working 
which worketh in me mightily." 

I have not gone into detail respecting such topics as the 
preservation of your health — ^the husbanding of your time— 
the arrangement of your various pastoral duties — and the 
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thousand ways in which your character may have the effect 
of neutralizing the influence of your preaching, or be made 
to increase and enforce it. And I have abstained from this 
ground chiefly from the conviction, that if you aim not at the 
high end set before you, no amount of exhortation on these 
points would be of any avail; but that if you do — that aim 
itself will supply the place of a thousand laws — ^by conse- 
crating your whole nature to its attainment, and filling you 
with a kind of Divine instinct in adopting the necessary 
meana Aim at this end; and what a society do you join ! 
"Whom we preach!'' Preach Christy as the apostles did, 
and you join them — ^you succeed them. They kindled the 
lamp you carry. Their feet wore the paths you tread. You 
pass to your work through their bending ranks. "Other 
men have laboured, and we have entered into their labours." 
But we inherit the past only as we employ it, and that we may 
employ it Aim at this end ; and with what sacred models 
will it surroimd you! The artist surrounds himself in his 
studio with the purest and the noblest models of antiquity. 
His aim is, that by ever working in their presence, he may 
make nearer and nearer approaches to perfection. The 
choicest specimens of sanctified humanity offer themselves 
to your acceptance — men who were smit with the passion — 
consumed with the Divine ambition of saving soul& Study 
their biography, that you may imbibe their spirit. You 
could not indulge in more pleasant and profitable reading. 

Aim at this end ; and you will form such a conception of 
the magnitude of your oflice, and of your need of Christian 
co-operation, that you will deem your own duty to consist 
very much in enlisting the agency of others, in developing, 
organizing, and employing the resources of the Church. The 
mainspring in a piece of machinery implies subordinate 
springs and parts, and fulfils its ofiice, not by superseding, 
but by giving impulse and direction to them all. The value 
of your agency wiU be more than doubled by its putting or 
keeping in motion the activities of the Church. Much as 
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his ministiy may call for gratitude, who sa^es a soul from. 
death, still more does his, who, having done this, then puts 
that saved soul in the way of saving others. The one maj 
make proof of his ministry, the other makes /uU proof. The 
one may make proof of his ministry to the Church, the other, 
besides doing this, adds the ministry of the Church to his 
own, and makes full proof of it to the worli 

Aim at the high end described in the text^ and you will 
so see the magnitude of your office that you will call in more 
than human aid. You will not merely and humanly strive 
— ^agonize — but agonize according to a Divine energy. 
Observe, you are not merely to be occupied with a Divine 
work, and to be impelled by Divine motives, but to be con- 
scious of a Divine co-working — of being the medium and agent 
of a Divine power. You are not merely to work with the 
government of God, and to move in a line with His pur- 
poses ; others may do this unconsciously, but you yourself 
are to be the conductor of a Divine energy. You are not 
to pray merely for ordinary aid, nor merely to intercede for 
your people, though intercession is to be an habitual part of 
your official work, as it is of your Master's ; but you are to 
calculate on the real living conjunction, in your own person, 
of Divine and human forces ! And all this, just because it 
is God's own work, and not yours. You have but just heard 
of it — caught a glimpse of it — adopted it He is the creator 
of it — the author of the entire plan — ^the originator of all its 
means — ^has had even to incline you to take part in it 

What inspiration should there be for you in this fact — 
that this is God's house — ^not so much your working place as 
His — that, come here when you may, He is here before you 
— that, ask whatever energy you may. He is ready to give 
you more — to fill you up to the measure of your capacity — 
that strive as you may, He is striving still more, not only in 
you, but with you ! Why it is as if the racer in the Grecian 
games — ^which the apostle had probably in his eye — as if the 
racer, with the goal before him^ should be stimulated not 
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merely by the cheers of the myriads of excited spectators, 
but should feel as if they had all suddenly transferred and 
infused into Him all their own muscular energy. You are 
to regard yourself as labouring here in an atmosphere of 
Divine power. 

Finally, aim at the end the apostle proposed, and what a 
reward awaits you ! The same in kind as that which awaits 
your Lord himself. For why did He agonize— die ? "That 
he might present it to himself a gloriov^ church" " This 
was the joy set before him, and for which he endured the 
cross/' This is the object which now, on His throne. He is 
"henceforth expecting" — the ideal is ever present to His 
mind — the prospect ever stretched out before His gaze. Of 
what a mighty cycle will that be the completion ! The 
new-creation week is stiU in process. The sixth concluding 
day is yet to come — ^when the self-destroyed creature shall 
be seen brought back again to the image of God in the per- 
fected Church. Yes ; that Divine ideal will yet be realized — 
will be seen standing erect, temple-like, and complete — a 
glorious Church. 

Live and labour, my brother, for that day. Erect no 
inferior standard. Aim to save all you address — to present 
them perfect in Christ Jesus. How shall we picture the joy 
of the faithful minister of Christ in that day! To meet 
alike the embrace of those who were the means of saving 
him, and of all who were saved by him. How Divine the 
delight of finding themselves all in the presence of the great 
Master — ^receiving His approbation — entering into His joy — 
sharing it with Him — ^rejoicing with Him in the harmony 
and welfare of all sanctified spiritual being, in the attain- 
ment of which He allowed them the honour to participate. 

Live and labour, I say, for that day. And may the joy of 
the Lord be your strength. And may the Christian sym- 
pathies and congratulations of this evening be the prophecy 
and prelude of the well-done, good and faithfiQ servant of 
that day. Amen. 



CQA£GEIIL 

THE CAPABILITIES OF THE CHBISTIAK MDHBTKY. 

2 Timothy iv. 6.—" Make full proof of thy ministry." 

I HAVE the pleasure of addressing you, for the first time, not 
now as a student, but as "a brother beloved;'* called by a 
voice, of which the call of the Church is but the echo ; 
ordained by the imposition of a hand, of which ours is but 
the symbol and recognition. " Grace be to you, my brother, 
and mercy, and peace, from God the Father, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour.^' 

As my business at this moment is exclusively with your- 
self — ^with no theory to propound, no argument to sustain, 
no multitude to move — ^with nothing to excite interest but 
the weight or worth of the remarks appropriate to your new 
position — ^let me hope that that attention may be voluntarily 
accorded, which I might not otherwise be able to secure. I 
wish to address you on the capabilities of the Christian 
ministry. The basis of my remarks you will find in 2 Tim. 
iv. 5, " Make full proof of thy ministry." Similar to this is 
the language of the same apostle in his Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, " Say to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received of the Lord, that thou fulfil it" Only 
in the text there is a shade of greater urgency and stress. 
Indeed, the gist and force of all the apostolic charges to 
ministers — to Timothy, Titus, Archippus, and the elders at 
Ephesus, is this. Discharge all your duties to the utmost; 
make the most of your office. 
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Now before we can see how this is to be done, or point to 
the motives for doing it, we must glance first at the nature 
of the ministry itself, and your connexion with it A limb, 
a foot^ or a wing, can be understood only in connexion with 
the body to which it belongs. And the text, simple and self- 
evident as it may seem, is part of a system, and derives all 
its significance from connexion with that system. Now the 
moment we lift np our eyes from the text to survey the 
great horizon of truth which surrounds it, we are everywhere 
met with one sight — ^the cross. We are conscious of a 
imiversal presence — Christ As if you had suddenly woke 
up in the Jewish temple on the morning of the great day 
of atonement — the altar, the high priest, the veil — everything 
speaks of sacrifice, propitiation, and acceptance Now yov/F 
ministry points back to His. " You know the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, how, though He was rich, for our sakes 
He became poor.'' He was a minister then — ^made full proof 
of His ministry — ^but in how peculiar and sublime a sense ! 
You know the work which was then given him to do — a 
work for the Gkxlhead — a service which no other being in 
the universe could have performed — a sacrifice such as can 
never be repeated. But, amazing as were the ever-deepening 
stages of His humiliation, never did He cease to serve and 
to suffer, till, lifting up His eyes to heaven, He could say, 
" Father, I have finished the work which Thou gavest me to 
do. I have magnified law; expiated guilt; demonstrated 
that Thou art love ; laboured, agonized, to fulfil my commis- 
sion. And now it is finished. Father, glorify Thy Son," 
Then closed His servitude. He dieth no more. He is a 
servant no more. He is a Toaster now. He has a throne. 
He has servants of His own now. ^For, for this cause 
Christ both died, and rose, and lives again, that He might be 
Lord both of the dead and of the living." He has ministers 
o( His own now^ and y&u, profess to be among them. 
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But what does this imply ? Christiaiiity is one thing ; your 
connexion with it is another. And yet your position this 
morning implies the vitality of your connexion with it 
Christianity does not exist for you as something at a distance 
— something standing outside your nature. The atmosphere 
not merely encompasses you, it passes into you, colours your 
blood, and sustains your life. And these gospel facts have 
passed from without into your nature. In their spirit and 
meaning, they have become a part of you. They belong to 
your experienca They have brought you a divine life; and 
you find yourself in the possession of it Life itself — ordi- 
nary human life — was meant to be a great discovery — ^a 
series of surprises. With most, indeed, it is little more than 
a series of postponements — disappointments — or a state of 
somnambulism. But, as every morning awakens us afresh, 
life was meant to be a succession of awakenings and wonders. 
All the principles of external nature are lodged in us, and 
invite discovery. To the natural is added the supernatural — 
principles and powers which mere material nature could 
neither enclose nor express; and they are in us expressly 
that we may find them, feel them, live in the consciousness 
of them. But when Christ came, higher principles still were 
embodied in Him — ^principles which till then had been at 
large in the universe ; dim and diffuse, as the poet represents 
the light, till it was collected and put into the sun. But " in 
Him dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead bodily'' — p)wer 
which no obstacle can limit — ^holiness no law can transcend 
— ^love incarnate — the heart of God beating and bleeding for 
man's recovery. 

Now, in the presence of God thus " manifest in the flesh,'' 
you have found not only a new capacity for life, but capacity 
for a niew life, and the means of living it. How often does 
a man, placed in a new position, find emotion, capacity, and 
aspiration which he never knew before! You have been 
lifted by a Divine hand into the visions of God. The cha- 
racter of Christ has flashed a new light on your own charac- 
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ter. You have made the discovery, that your nature is not a 
mere organization for animal enjoyment, nor a house for 
domestic ends, nor a laboratory for scientific investigation, 
nor a hall for social purposes, but a temple for God " Know 
ye not that your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost?" 
You have discovered, within, the ruins of an altar; and a 
sacred recess — the very sanctum sanctorum — disused, and in 
danger of being for ever shut up; and pollution ever3rwhere, 
calling for the blood of sprinkling and reconsecration. And 
then the fact that God himself should have come down, and 
come near to you, with all the means and appliances in order 
to your temple-restoration — ^that He should have redeemed you 
with the precious blood of Christ — this it is which makes you 
feel that you are not your own. As if you had been present at 
His death — had witnessed the great transaction — ^you feel, in 
common with every servant of Christ, that He has laid all your 
nature under obligation, bought all your powers; and therefore 
it is that you have placed yourself at His sovereign disposal 
And here begin your spiritual qualifications for the minis- 
try. You have this discovery of the love of Christ to make 
known. You have this great experience to make use of. 
The Mohammedans have a legend, that what made Enoch so 
faithful as a preacher of righteousness was, that he had asked 
and obtained permission first to go down and see the lost in 
perdition. You occupy a more advantageous position. " The 
word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in thy heart" The 
mediation of Christ has given you a longer line for sounding 
the depths of evil — a truer rate and standard for computing 
the worth of the soul — the deepest insight into the love of God. 
You come here not from the prison-house of justice, but from 
beholding what manner of love the Father hath bestowed on 
us. A benigner impulse moves you. "Knowing the terrors 
of the Lord, you persuade men." You stand near the cross. 
And you cannot but speak the things which you have seen 
and heard. Your preaching cannot be a feeble stream of 
words. like the waters of prophetic vision, it must bring 
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with it the medicinal virtues of the soil whence it come& 
Your every sermon will .be, more or less, a portion of your- 
self — ^a testimony of the things which you have tasted, and 
felt, and handled of the Word of Life. 

And here you see the riature of the ministry, and the 
reason of its urgency. God has a message of mercy to man; 
and you, having yourself believed it, are called to deliver it 
to others. Grod is now on a throne of grace; and you, having 
yourself bowed before it, have offered to unveil that throne 
in the eyes of the guilty. God is now waiting to save; and 
you have stepped forth from the ranks of ordinaiy Christian 
activity, and have volunteered to " pray men, in Christ's stead, 
to be reconciled to God." You might be a mere playfellow 
with the laws of nature, as many are who amuse themselves 
with science. But you have to do with laws which God 
himself could not expound except by an infinite sacrifice— 
and with these you are to be a "co-worker" — a "true yoke- 
fellow." You are appointed by (Jod to represent theuL 
Your preaching is to stand for them. Your ministry is to be 
of a piece with them. You are not to be a mere dangling 
pendant to the office, but a living expression of the laws 
which have led to it. Your preaching, so far from ending in 
words, is to flow forth ia acts — ^in the organization and 
vitality of a Church — ^a body for expressing, and working, 
and difi^sing the light, and love, and life of the same laws. 
Let this be your conception of your office; and you will find 
that all nature does but symbolize it, and all providence cele- 
brates and is one with it 

IL 

Secondly, how is such a ministry to be made the most of? 
Not, certainly, by Htualizing it, and so, in effect, transferring 
to yourself the importance which belongs alone to your office, 
but by viewing it as a living moral agency. There are those 
who fancy they are magnifying their office by pretending to a 
iiiicerdotal sanctity and a special investiture ; by mystifying tho 
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two simple rites of Christianity; by pompously decoratini? and 
dramatLg the spiritual wo^lup o'cSd; by arrogatii for 
their office a mystic influence, and an authority so vast as 
almost to engross the government of the Church on earth, 
and to leave the Redeemer nothing but a naked throne and a 
nominal Headship. 

But this is to absorb the office instead of letting the office 
absorb them. This is to stand before it — outside of it, as if 
it were a piece of machinery, instead of entering into it, and 
becoming one with it, as a living agency. The text implies 
that it is not an opus operatum, independent of the character 
of him who fills it — a wheel independent of everything but 
the hand that turns it — operating rigidly and necessarily like 
a law of nature ; but that it admits of experiment, and of 
degrees of fulfilment, rising from the point of utter failure up 
to the point of full proof or complete accomplishment 
Having to do with rational and emotional beings, influenced 
by motives and example, you cannot be said to exercise any 
ministry, except as you reason with them, and appeal to them, 
and move them by your character, and according to the 
degree in which you do all this. Under God, your ministry 
will be what you make it. As much of the Christian element 
as there is in you, so much will there be in your ministry, 
and no more. I am not now speaking of your success. 
That will depend not only on the character of your ministry, 
but also on the character of those among whom you minister. 
Given, the character of a minister, and the character of the 
people ministered to, and the result is likely to be in the pro- 
portion of these two conditions combined. But taking your 
ministry by itself, it will be just what you ara In the 
mechanical world there are what are called testing-houses for 
ascertaining what weight a beam will carry, what stress a 
spring will bear, what explosive power a gun will resist 
And were man a machine, or the ministry amenable to 
mechanical laws, we might determine what is its full proof by 
measure and number. But as a moral agency, this is a ques- 
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tion for the adjudication of the agent alone. Need I say 
that for you, my brother, it is the question ? There is indeed 
one law or fact in mechanics that analogically applies — ^the 
fact that the strength of a machine is as its weakest part A 
man of great physical energy may fancy that he is making 
full proof of his ministry by physically exhausting himself. 
He whose forte lies in reasoning may suppose that he is doing 
the same by taxiog his logic to the utmost ; and he of strong 
emotions may think that he is doing it by expending himself 
in pathos and appeal. But each is strong only in one 
respect ; and in that one respect his ministry may be of the 
highest efficacy to an individual here and there ; in relation 
to the mass, its worth must be estimated from its weakest, 
and not from its strongest point. If either would make full 
proof of his ministry, he must develop and strengthen its 
weaker parts. It is only an entire ministry that can make 
itself be felt by an entire people. 

2. Clearly, the text would not be complied with by going 
to the opposite extreme of the ritualist, and secvJUirizing the 
ministry, but by making the most of it as a distinctive 
spiritual function. If he secularizes the ministry who would 
abrogate it as a distinct office, and place its work on a level 
with that of ordinary philanthropy, still more does he debase 
it who, while insisting on its distinctiveness, treats it merely 
as a profession — as one of the professions — acts as if its 
claims could be easily satisfied, and even exceeded, and who, 
accordingly, finds leisure for occupations alien to its spirit 
" But did not Paul labour with his hands ? '' Undoubtedly ; 
not, however, because he thought so little but so much of the 
ministry — ^because imder exceptional and very peculiar cir- 
cumstances he sought to preserve the high sanctity of the 
office, as a spiritual function, imstained. " And would you 
not employ lay agency and co-operation ? " To the utmost 
In many instances, I would even measure the success of the 
ministry by the amount of such agency which it called forth. 
But in all this I only see the ministiy multiplyiug its powers 
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— ^not descending to a lower level, but drawing up other 
agencies to its own height — confessing its own inadequacy 
for the greatness of its charga " And are you not limiting 
the work of the ministry to the mere function of preaching ? ** 
YsiX from it Paul himself did not. He taught from house 
to house — ^travelled from region to region — appealed from 
one court of justice to another — sent letters to individuals 
and to churches — ^thought of the wants of the Church in the 
future as well as for the present — ^wept, prayed, agonized 
much in private as well as in public — was " in labours more 
abundant ; " but one aim gave unity to the whole — that he 
might make full proof of his ministry by doing his utmost 
for the Church of Christ. " But he was an Apostle." He 
was. But let me beg you to remark that, with him, the 
mmister generally eclipsed the apostle; he seems often to 
have forgotten the apostle, the minister never. His claims 
to the apostolate he asserts only when writing officially to 
the Churches, or when, by its being called in question, his 
ministerial usefulness was endangered Ordinari]y, he speaks 
and acts only as the preacher, the minister, the missionary, 
the fellow-labourer of non-apostolic men, charged with the 
task of saving souls from deatL But as he raised his eye to 
the height of this aim, and saw how far below it his utmost 
efforts fell, no one could more feelingly exclaim, " Who is 
sufficient for these things ! " or more frequently hasten away 
to Ood, and take refuge in His abounding mercy. 

My brother, we have read of men who always seemed 
greater than their greatest deeds, who seemed to have more 
power latent than they had ever put forth, who stood among 
their fellows like a great reserved force, whose mere presence 
acted without any means. I fancy Paul was such a man. 
But whether we believe this of Pavl or not, we know that he 
believed this indefinable grandeur of the ministry. And do 
you not see that, by thus avowing that he could never equal 
his own conceptions of the office, he was most effectually 
exalting it? It is easy to exceed the legitimate claims of any 
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secular office. But here is an office which defies such 
exaggeration, which enlarges the mind it employs, and em- 
ploys all the powers which it enlarges. And in the Apostle 
we behold a man who, having made, if ever man did make, 
the grand experiment of weighing it« claims, reported that 
he could find nothing weighty enough with which to com- 
pare it — ^nothing vast enough with which to measure it — 
that its limits are nowhere to be found. 

My brother, form the same high estimate of your new, 
your spiritual vocation, and you will feel that all your powers 
are due — ^that your very position consecrates you to the 
loftiest service. You may not profess great things, but you 
will live them. Your faith will not be a feeling of self-sufli- 
ciency, but of humble dependence on God. Your confidence 
will not consist in an affected superiority to the opinions of 
others, but in the deep conviction that God is working with 
you. Your activity will not make you regardless of heavenly 
aid, but will only render you more concerned to obtain it 
Your eaniestness will not impel you to attempt the impossible, 
or even the extravagant, but it will impel you to make full 
proof of your ministry. 

3. Nor can the charge in the text be obeyed by making 
the ministry an occasion for mere philosophizinff, and in- 
dulging in speculative novelties, but by testifying repentance 
towards God and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, The 
cross, indeed, has a philosophy of its own — the true prima 
philosophia — destined to subordinate and imbue every other. 
Expatiate on this as much as you please, for it includes all 
that is great in the character of God, all that is holy in His 
government, all that is loving in His heart. It endows you 
with all large-hearted trutlis, and for analogies and illustra- 
tions, it makes you free of the universe. Far be it from you 
to exhibit the cross as a root out of a dry ground, though 
others may so esteem it. In your hand let it bud, and 
blossom, and become a fruit-bearing tree of life. 

That which we denounce is the attempt to carve the cross 
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into a new shape — ^to convert it into the philosopher's chair — 
to place over it a new superscription — and all this under the 
idea of consulting the taste of the age. Some, indeed, would 
go further, and dispense with everythiug peculiar to the 
Gospd. According to them, the millennium of philosophy is 
just ahead. As if it were the easiest thing in the world to 
write Bibles, and to introduce new dispensations, they are 
ready to disclaim all connexion with the past, and to begin 
anew. This very idea of theirs, indeed, is a stolen one, and 
it augurs badly for the origmaUty of an era which begins in 
a plagiarism from antiquity. And is it not a suspicious 
thing when the past must be disparaged as the first step 
towards magnifying the present? Is it not more than 
suspicious when a man must bum the Alexandrian library 
as the only chance of getting his own book read ; or must 
burn down the temple at Ephesus as the only means of saving 
his name from oblivion; or must extinguish the race, in order 
to be a first man ? As if, forsooth, a truly great and for- 
mative period ever did thus decry the past, or prate about 
" inaugurating a new period/' about " interpreting the age,'* 
about its " mission,'' about a " coming man." Like nature 
itself, it is too great for words, utters itself in deeds, perfects 
its great tasks in silenca As if, too, separation from the 
past were possible, even if desirable; as if the river cotUd be 
any other than the continuation of the stream, or the man 
any other than the child developed, or to-day any other than 
the oflFspring of yesterday. As if, too, such detachment from 
the past were desirable, even if possible. Get rid, if you. 
please, of all that is worthless in the past. But let us 
remember that the proportion of chaff to the wheat is as 
great in the present day, in the departments of philosophy 
and theology, as in any past day. True greatness has no 
relation to time or place, is never past, never superannuated, 
never distant — is always present, and of to-day. Of such 
greatness the Bible is the temple, and you are to serve at its 
altars. In an age enamoured of lUUe tilings, you are to lead 
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in all that is glorious in the paM, and to bring it to bear on 
the present, with a view to all the future. In an age 
enamoured of itself, you are to shew that we have come into 
the midst of all that is ennobling and Divine — " to Mount 
Sion, to the city of the liviag God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
to the general assembly and church of the first-bom, to the 
spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the mediator 
of the new covenant" In an age smitten and disheartened 
with the spirit of uncertainty, you have to testify on subjects 
always seasonable, infallibly certain, and of DiviQe authority. 

In an early period of the Christian Church it became the 
custom, at the ordination of a bishop, to place an open Bible 
on his head, and then to give it into his hands, to denote 
4;hat he was constantly to consult it as his guide and au- 
thority. While dispensing with the sign, we exhort you, 
my brother, to retain the thing signified You have now 
passed within that veil where God is jealous for His glory. 
You have entered a circle in which every object is sacred to 
His name, and sprinkled with blood — every doctrine you 
are to preach is already prescribed — every principle from 
which you are to act, already set down — a circle in which 
no wiU but -His is to be thought of. God manifest for 
man's salvation is to be the one theme of your ministry. 
God giving himself for man that He might give himself to 
man ; this is a line of truth reaching from the heart of God 
to the heart of man — the line along which the Spirit of God 
delights to operate, and to which the heart of sinful man 
^first vibrates. Know nothing but this — glory in this — and 
you will make full proof of your ministry. 

4. This is to be done, not by isolating the ofiice from the 
Church, and by monopolizing and performing the duties of 
the Church, but by developing, organizing, and employing 
aJl its resources. The mainspring in a piece of machinery 
implies subordinate springs and parts, and fulfils its office, 
not by superseding, but by giving impulse and direction to 
them alL The duties of the minister and the Church are 
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reciprocal K a people would have their minister devoted 
to his office — a man of one object — it follows that they are 
to aim at the same singleness of purpose; for where is the 
propriety of a minister devoted to one object in a Church 
devoted to none ? They can never consistently complain of 
his inactivity, without meaning to say, " We ourselves are 
impatient to give more, pray more, labour more for God/' 
He alone is not the Church, and it is by the Church that 
the world is to be instrumentally benefited. His preaching 
alone is not to efiect it ; but his preaching illustrated by 
their holy living, and followed up and enforced by their 
prayers and self-denying eflforts. 

As the minister of a Christian Church, you become the 
centre and mainspring of an organization for usefulness, not 
merely to the Church itself, but to a circle beyond. Its sick 
are to be visited — its ignorant instructed — its children 
trained in the ways of God — its widows, and fatherless, and 
destitute visited in the times of their affliction — the whole 
of its area filled with appropriate works of faith and labours 
of love. Hence all your means — the mite of the widow, 
and the wealth of the affluent — the leisure of one, and the 
influence of another — the ardour of the young, the wisdom 
of the aged — the resources of all, are to be combined and 
employed. Here the motto of each is to be, " None of us 
liveth to himself;" each one is to be assigned a form of 
duty ; the influence of each, by union with all, is made to be 
felt ; and as often as others are added to the number, you 
are to regard your strength tis proportionally increased, only 
as the means of increased activity. 

My brother, the corruption of Christianity by Popery is 
twofold : it blinds man to a sense of his individual personal 
accountableness as a sinner j and to a sense of his duty to 
his fellow-men as a Christian — and it does this by under- 
taking to do everything for him. The Reformation rescued 
us from one half of the evil — from that part which blinded 
men to a sense of their personal concern in the afiair of 

Vd.ii. 2 A 
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their own salvation. But while the Protestant wonders at 
the infataation of the Papist in imagining that anything 
can exempt him from the necessity of personal diligence in 
seeking his own salvation, are we not too willing to retain 
the other half of the evil, and to act as if we covJId devolve 
it almost entirely on ministers to seek the salvation of 
others? Each is alike essential Popery; and glorious as 
the Reformation was for the Church, in making each mem- 
ber feel the necessity of personal faith and personal holiness, 
as glorioaswill that reformation be for the world (and thank 
God it is in progress) which shall make each one feel his 
responsibility to God for personal activity in the work of 
human salvation. And much as his ministry may call for 
gratitude who saves a soul from death, still more does his 
who, having done this, then puts that saved soul in the way 
of saving others. The one may make proof of his ministry; 
the other makes fuU proof. The one may make proof of 
his ministry to the Church ; the other, besides doing this;, 
adds the ministry of the Church to his own, and makes full 
proof of it to the world. 

IIL 

Passing by other modes of complying with the injunction 
in the text, let me advert, thirdly, to some of the conaideror- 
tions which should move you to make the most of the 
ministry. 

1. I might urge it, first, if only for the sake of vindicating 
the office from the tendency of many to disparage it It 
lias been " mighty through God." It has regenerated com- 
munities — subdued kingdoms — wrought righteousness — 
turned to flight the armies- of the aliens. It has graven its 
history on the face of society. Nor is there any reason in 
the institution itself why it should not still be a power — a 
great transforming power. It only requires to be made full 
proof of in order to justify itself as the highest appointment 
of Heaven upon earth. 
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2. But throughout his pastoral epistles — ^and, indeed, in 
all his scattered references to the Christian ministry — the 
prevailing motive of the apostle is the sacred and spiritual 
greatness of the office. Imagine what his estimate of it 
must have been, when, with a celestial crown in view, he 
could yet say, " I am in a strait; I wot not which to choose." 
Had it been to rule a kingdom, or to wear the purple, he 
would have felt no strait How cotdd the diadems of earth 
possess attractions for him, when there — ^full before him — 
were the open portals of the New Jerusalem, and its unfad- 
ing glories streamed on his view, and its glad hosannahs 
reached his ear, and there (he distinctly saw it) his own 
Bedeemer held up to view a crown of Ufa And is it possible 
that aught on earth can prevent him from hasting at once 
to possess it? Yes, though he desired to depart, and was 
all but on the wing, he thought of his work as a minister of 
Christ; and such was his estimate of its importance, that his 
seraphic soul returned to it, and in the next moment you 
might have seen him writing himself, " Paul, a minister of 
Christ," as one of the highest titles — writing it with a greater 
sense of its dignity than he would have felt at ascending 
the steps of a throne and putting on a crown. 

Kise, my brother, to a conception of the dignity of your 
office. You are an agent of heaven. All holy motives 
move you — ^motives which have made a Saviour, which 
have developed new features in the character of the blessed 
God. All spiritual forces meet you to-day at the threshold 
of your office, and offer to join you — ^the Spirit himself. All 
lofty themes gather around you — ^the highest among them 
are to be your ordinary topic& Think, your ordinary 
themes transcend the sublimest themes of the ancient philo- 
sophers. Socrates in his last hour could only lisp and guess 
on subjects on which you can fluently expatiate and aiithorita- 
tively pronounca Plato and Pythagoras sit at your feet 
In your every discourse, you can produce a sublimer " Phsedo," 
or become the teacher of Cicero on the ''Nature of the gods." 
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You are a steward of the mysteries of God — ^a confidant of 
the heart of God. They only saw the shadows behind a veil, 
. which you are permitted to raise, and within which you are 
called to officiate. You have not to do with shadows and 
with surfaces, but with essences — ^with the sublime, the im- 
perishable, and the etemaL You have to do with the merit of 
an infinite sacrifice — the purposes of an infinite mind — the 
agencies of an infinite Spirit — ^the everlasting destinies of 
souls. The earth itself exists only as a stage for carrying on 
the great work to which you are committed Then bid every 
inferior interest to stand aside, that you may see your work — 
to quit your path, that you may press right on. Gaze at it, 
till you see nothing else. Weigh it, measure it, walk around 
it, and you will be secure against vanity, from a perpetual 
consciousness of defect; and against indolence, from mere 
incapacity of finding rest otherwise than in labouring to 
fulfil it; and against defeat, for you will see that the gloiy of 
God is bound up with its triumph. 

3. Eemember, too, the noble succession in which you 
stand. To this motive the apostle appeals, " Make full proof 
of thy ministry; for I am now ready to be oflfered, and the 
time of my departure is at hand." In becoming a minister 
of Christ, you fall into a train in which the prophets and 
apostles, the martyrs and confessors, the reformers and 
missionaries, the worthies and saints of all ages have formed 
a part — a procession of which the front ranks have long 
been mingling with the radiance of the ineffable glory — a 
train which still reaches from earth to heaven. You are 
encompassed by a great cloud of witnesses. You pass to 
your work through their bending ranks. A part of their 
joy consists in seeing you prosecuting their work and emu- 
lating their example. They kindled the lamps we carry. 
Their feet wore the paths we tread — ^paths which were not 
seldom watered with tears — soddened with blood. We 
inherit their experience. " Other men have laboured, and 
we have entered into their labours.'' But we cannot live 
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on the past We inherit it only as we employ it, and only 
that we may employ it Their labours did not leave the 
world as they found it; and we enter into their labours 
only as we carry them forwards, and make full proof of 
our ministry. 

4. And then glance at the glorious issue of such a service. 
Of this the apostle never seems to have lost sight. As in 
the context, as often as he lifted up his eyes, there was sus- 
pended the crown of Ufa My brother, we must not so think 
of the solemnity and responsibility of our work as to forget 
its joyfulness. I do not think that, generally speaking, 
enough of tliis element enters into our preaching. True, it 
is a tender, grave, affecting work. But it began in love, and 
ends in joy. Our theme is gospel. It was announced from 
heaven in song. Every step it takes is part of a triumphal 
march. Every truly Christian sermon is a rehearsal for the 
final chorus — ^is, in effect, already set to music Every truly 
Christian ministry is a perpetual feast of the Epiphany — a 
constant manifestation of a Uving, glorified, triumphant 
Saviour. Every Christian minister works with the govern- 
ment of God — amoves in a line with His purposes. Every 
hallowed aim takes an angel-shape. Every lofty aspiration 
enters into a bright imperishable form. There is nothing 
good which it does not bless — ^nothing great which does not 
bless it, and join it That was a sublime view of a great 
artist which represented the scidptor as seeing, in the yet 
iinshaped block of marble, the future statue. That is a 
sublimer view which not only foresees the angel, or the spirit 
of the just man made perfect, in the yet ignorant and unre- 
newed hearer, but which already places a congregation of 
such in grand perspective around the throne of God. And 
yet the apostle did this. He aspired to present all he ad- 
dressed, " every man perfect before God." Blessed anticipa- 
tion this 1 The faithful minister of Christ " gathereth fruit 
unto life eternal^' He has operated on mind — cultivated 
spirit — sown immortal seed in immortal soil ; and he goes 
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to reap a harvest which will be ever growing under his sickle 
— to pluck fruit over which time and change have no domi- 
nion. And the reward of each is to be enjoyed in fellow- 
ship with all ; and is thus to be indefinitely enhanced. How 
shall we picture the joy of spirits, rescued themselves from 
endless death, meeting alike the embrace of those who were 
the means of saving them, and of those who were afterwards 
saved by them ? How Divine the delight of finding them- 
selves all in the presence of the great Master — ^receiving His 
approbation— entering into His joy — sharing it with Him — 
rejoicing with Him in the harmony and welfare of all sanc- 
tified spiritual being, in the attainment of which He allowed 
them the honour to participate. In prospect of that day. 
" the Lord bless you, and keep you ; the Lord make his face 
to shine upon you, and be gracious unto you ; the Lord lift 
up Ids countenance upon you, and give you peace. Amen." 



CHAEGE IV * 

THE GOOD SOLDIER OF JESUS CHEIST. 

2 Tm. ii. 8, i — *^ Thoa therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of 
Jesus Christ. No man that warretli entangleth himself with the affairs 
of this life, that he may please him who hath chosen him to be a soldier." 

Hebe are three things — the character to be aimed at by the 
Christian minister, the conditions of his success, and the 
hope which should inspire him in fulfilling those conditions. 

I. 

The character he is to aim at is that of a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ This single simple phrase lays open to 
view, as by a magic touch, or as when the eyes of the pro- 
phet's servant were unsealed, a wide scene of martial conflict, 
filled with more than horses and chariots of fire. It may 
take us back in thought to the hour of the Fall ; for then 
the struggle began, and the martial imagery was first em- 
ployed — '* The seed of the woman shall bruise the seri^ent's 
head." Through all the long ages of expectation which fol- 
lowed, the promised Deliverer was seen in prophetic vision, 
" girding His sword upon His thigh," and preparing for the 
great encounter. And though His arrival was at length 
announced as " peace on earth ; " though that was the great 
design of His coming, and will be its certain issue; so cer- 
tainly would the godlike attempt array all the hostility of 
hell against it, that He himself averred, " I am come," first 

• This charge was Dr Harris's last public discourse, delivered, about three 

veeks before his death, at the recogoitiou of the Key. Macbrair, as minister 

of Barbican Chapel. 
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and in fact, " not to send peace on earth," though ultimatdy 
and in principle that is my only object, " but a sword." 

1. As a soldier of Christ, it is important, first, that the 
Christian minister bear in mind the spiritual nature of the 
conquest He came to achieve. No marks of earthly greatness 
distinguished Him ; and, therefore, none of the princes of 
this world knew Him. Their purple would have concealed 
His majesty, and their sceptres have enfeebled His arm. He 
had come to introduce a higher order of greatness — ^great- 
ness which an earthly diadem could not enhance, nor a crown 
of thorns diminish ; which a real sceptre could not increase, 
nor a mock sceptre degrade. Oh ! who would not rather read 
that He stood at Pilate's bar, than that, for a single hour, He 
shared his throne ? Occasional escapes of glory revealed 
Him to the few ; but the world knew Him not He was a 
prince in disguisa He asked for no territory on which to 
plant an ensign and develop His plans — ^the seat of His 
empire was the human souL He unfurled no standard to 
rally an army — ^the foes He came to assail were spiritual — and 
the only sword rashly unsheathed in His behalf incurred His 
rebuke. No clang of trumpets or noisy pageant heralded 
His course — ^His ear was filled with other sounds, with the 
sighs and groans pressed from the sufiering heart of sinful 
man No wilting subjects thronged His path — ^He had to 
make thent They are in revolt, and He must subdue them 
— ^under condemnation, and,^ the champion of law, His first 
step must be to satisfy the demands of law on their behalf. 
How can he reconcile such benevolence with the claims of 
offended justice? how with such subjects lay the founda- 
tion of a righteous kingdom ? 

You know the amazing expedient ! You know its grace; 
how, though He was in the form of God, and thought it 
no robbery to be equal with God, He made himself of no 
reputation, took our nature, assumed our liabilities, and 
humbled himself so as to become obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. You know its wisdom; how the 
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same act which made ifc consistent for God to be gracious to 
man, made it impossible for man, when duly acquainted and 
divinely impressed with it, to resist its attractive and sub- 
duing force. You know its power; liow, as His heart swelled 
with the consciousness of its moral might, He exclaimed, 
" Now shall the prince of this world be cast out : and I, if I 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto vie" 
Those human passions shall bum for me. Those countless 
multitudes shall bow to me. My cross shall stand the centre 
of the recovered world. " And for the joy thus set before 
him, He endured the cross, despising the shame." 

Ask you, what signs announced that His death was the 
achievement of a triumph ? Portenta there were — stupendous 
signs — which shewed ■ that His death drew to itself the 
attention, and, in some sense, involved the interests of the 
universe. Gross signs of physical struggle there were not. 
Power itself, you know, is not a thing to be seen. The 
magnitude of a contest cannot be estimated by its noise. 
Whole nations have often fought and fallen ; but the deadly 
shock settled no question, originated no new impulse, turned 
back no current of fate ; while inferior contests, waged on 
a scale too small to be heeded at the time, have often con- 
stituted epochs in the history of the race. Some great prin- 
ciple was involved, and they changed the face of the world. 
But here, here was a concentration of all the interests of 
time. Here all law looked for vindication, all government 
for sanction, and a world perishing for rescue. Here was a 
crisis too great to be signalized by gross, material conflict; 
too unearthly and spiritual to be apprehended by mortal 
sense. But the conflict was real, because it was moral 
" He blotted out the handwriting that was against us, and 
took it out of the way, nailing it to His cross. And having 
spoiled principalities and powers. He made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them in it." To the eye of sense^ 
no handwriting was visible but the superscription of His 
supposed offence; no engine of destruction but the cross; 
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no foe but such as the gates of Jerusalem had poured fortlL 
Yet that was " the hour and power of darkness." An invi- 
sible foe confronted Him ; a crowded field, impalpable to 
human eye, stretched around Him ; and a concussion of 
powers, inaudible to human ear, went vibrating through the 
universe. 

That was, indeed, the pang and travail of infinite love. 
That He should have been seen by the universe in a station 
of obedience; that He should find the highest glory in 
honouring the very law which man had ruined himself by 
resisting ; that the great controversy respecting the love of 
Grod should be thus set at rest by the very same act which 
exalted His justice ; that the pardon of the penitent should 
thus be made more compatible with the Divine rectitude 
— ^more glorious to God than his punishment would be; 
that Divinity and humanity should thus have been brought 
into the close embrace and union of one person — ^the open 
heart of infinite love discharge its transforming power on 
the heart of the world! — here, indeed, were elements of 
triumph ! This was, indeed, to secure the means for con- 
verting this sin- worn world into a loyal province of the King 
of kings. ''Wherefore Qoi also hath highly exalted Him, 
and hath given to Him a name which is above every name " 
—hath given Him a right to the homage of every knee 
and the love of every heart ; and hath given to Him the 
agency of the Holy Spirit to enforce that rights and so to 
recover the world to God. 

2. Next, a soldier of Christ is one who, besides taking 
right views of the official triumph achieved by the Captain of 
our salvation, has himself been the subject of a spiritual con- 
flict, and has so shared in the fruits of his Leader's triumph. 
The world is too apt to fancy that the only wars are those 
which involve the shock of arms ; and hence human historjr 
has reported little more than "the confused noise of the 
battle of the warrior, and garments rolled in blood." During 
he- middle ages, to be a soldier of the cross was to go to the 
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£[oly Land to fight the Saracen. And even in the present day, 
it is to be feared that many of those who make the noisiest 
pretensions to a new type of Christianity know but little of 
any conflicts except conflicts of intellectualism and sentimen* 
talism. The true soldier knows that earth has no battle- 
fields comparable to those of the human breast ; that while 
every age has had some one country in which the wars of 
the period have been fought out till the soil was drenched with 
blood, the human breast is the unchanging battle-field of 
all periods alike ; and that all the contests waged withotU are 
but mimic shows of the strife within. Tradition tells us 
that on the eve of certain great battles^ armies of shadowy 
warriors were seen in the air, and the din of conflict heard 
there, as if in rehearsal for the coming strife. But of this we 
may rest assured, that all the outward struggles of earth are 
but the signs and spectres of the strife within. For '' whence 
come wars and fightings among you? come they not from 
the sinful heart within ?'' They are but the human heart 
externalized. They do but repeat and represent the man 
within. Yes, I recall the expression that the martial lan- 
guage of the first promise, or of any spiritual conflict, is 
figurative. The outward conflicts of time are the figures, 
of which the stem realities are within. Did not the apostle 
mean this when he said, '' We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood — against palpable, organized, assailable humanity; 
ikai would be an ordinary contest; but against invisible 
spirit-foes — against evil in its essence and fountain''? 

Now you profess — ^the apostle might be regarded as 
saying to the Christian minister — to have entered on 
this spiritual conflict You are no longer led ci^ptive by 
Satan at his wilL You have burst your fetters, and have 
taken up arms. Sin had converted you into a rebel against 
God, and, if left unchecked, would have converted all your 
members into instruments of unrighteousness — an organiza- 
tion of evil But a sight of the great love wherewith He 
hath loved you softened and subdued your spirit You heard 
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the appealing voice of mercy, and the weapons of hostiUty 
fell from your hands. You saw the cross — saw its deep 
Di\dne significance as an exponent of the love of Grod, and 
the symbol of human redemption — and the sight smote you 
into penitence, and aroused you to holy activity. You took 
sides, and began to mingle in the conflict of ages. Your own 
heart became a seat of war. You looked abroad, indeed, and 
saw that a struggle was raging without in every direction. 
But you soon felt that the counterpart of all that strife was 
within. Your heart was a disputed throne. Your new nature 
had to struggle for existence. Some of your own powers were 
doing battle with others — the lower with the higher. You 
discovered that however admirably some regions are adapted 
for war as compared with others, there is no region that 
admits of ambuscades, evolutions, and such various strategy, 
as the human breast. And you quickly found— did you not ? 
— that in this war you could hope for success only as you 
were heartened and aided by Him who hath said, " Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.'' And here begin 
yoiu' spiritual qualifications for the ministry. You have, 
first, the knowledge of your Lord's great spiritual war of 
deliverance to make known ; and, next, you have this great 
experience of your own to make use of. You cannot but 
speak the things wliicli you have seen, and heard, and felt 

3. And this reminds us, next, that a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ is one who is not only himself the subject of a spiritual 
conflict, and is so prepared to understand the nature of the 
great world-wide and time-long conflict between sin and 
holiness, but is actually able to take open and public part in 
it He is not so engrossed with the defensive but that he 
can act on the aggressive. He does not so interpret the fact 
that Christ hath overcome the world, and destroyed the works 
of the devil, as to leave no world for him to overcome, and 
no Satanic works for him to destroy, but as having made it 
possible for him to do both, by securing the necessary aids, 
and by shewing him how to employ them. He knows full 
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well that it is an entailed war — entailed from age to aga 
Many human conquests, or plans of conquest, have been of 
this description ; that, for example, which the allied powers 
have just been resisting, is supposed to be part of a scheme of 
aggression dating ages back and looking ages forward In 
such a case, the death of a leader or of a sovereign matters 
little. Hopes of peace may be excited for the moment, but the 
object is hereditary — conquest, an entailed obligation ; and 
if the struggle pauses in one quarter, sooner or later it will 
be resumed with greater vigour in another. Here is an 
entailed war made necessary by an entailed rebellion — a war 
of deliverance — a war waged for human souls, and for the 
establishment of a kingdom of life and peace. 

To this war all the subjects of Christ are summoned, in 
one capacity or another. To the Christian minister it may 
be said. You have volunteered to take arms, and go to the 
field. You have looked at man's spiritual thraldom, till you 
bum to do something for his release. You have thought of 
your Saviour's rights — ^for " the heathen are His inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth His promised possession" 
— and you are stirred to aid in asserting and recovering His 
rights. To you, therefore, the language of the apostle, " Put 
on the whole armour of God," comes like the maHial shout, 
" To arms " — wrings like a trumpet-blast on the field. " Put 
on the panoply of God, in order that you may be able to stand 
against the stratagems of the deviL" His, remember, is a 
war of stratagems, ambuscades, and surprises. And let me 
remind you, that one of his most ordinary devices, in situa- 
tions like yours, is to withdraw attention from the care due 
to your own soul ; to induce you to lay aside your defensive 
armour ; to make you feel as if your official position were a 
sufficient guarantee for your personal safety. " Wherefore," 
says the apostle, "put on the whole armour — ^girdle and 
breastplate, sandals and shield, helmet and sword — leave not 
a part exposed." And let it be divine — forged on no earthly 
anvil — tempered by no human skill — ^the whole aimour of 
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Ood. The girdle of truth — the consciousness that you belio^*^, 
and that it is God's truth which you believe. This gives the 
combatant alertness and buoyancy in the battle. The breast- 
plate of righteousness — the cuirass of a higher, a diviner 
righteousness than your own, repelling every thrust aimed at 
your peace on the ground of your own conscious un worthiness 
and guilt. Your feet shod with the preparedness of the gos- 
pel of peace — ^giving alacrity and spontaneousness to your 
movements ; for joy wings the feet of him who bears its 
message, and you are the bearer of gospel — ^the herald of 
God's peace. The shield, the great door-like shield, of faith 
— of unwavering confidence in God — turning aside the blaz- 
ing arrows of the evil ona And take the helmet of salvation 
— ^not the mere hope of it; it is the conscious possession 
alone that "covers the head in day of battle.*' And the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. You know how 
your Lord and Leader used it when He was assailed ; and the 
same keen, bright weapon must flash in your hand. With 
all prayer and supplication, praying always in the Spirit; 
here is the state of mind in which the armour should be 
assumed, the position be taken, the enemy met, and the 
combat pursued. The order of thought is — ^make preparation, 
take the armour, stand, fight, and all the while be praying — 
praying in the Spirit — panting for His aid, and relying on it 
And if you refer to the passage in the sixth of Ephesians, 
you will see that the arms and armour enumerated are all for 
defence ; reminding you of these facts, that your power over 
others must be preceded and prepared for by your conquest 
of yourself. Personal piety is essential to ministerial useful- 
ness, and is, in many instances, the measure of it ; implying, 
too, that this celestial mail must never be laid aside — youi* 
Christian self-vigilance never relaxed. It may be more 
necessary during the second period of your warfare than 
during the first, and during the third than in the second. 
At what an advanced period in their histoiy had Athens and 
Rome to fight their sternest battles. Youi* Thermopylae and 
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ardnse may be yet to come. And reminding yon, further, 
that if all this armour be necessary for the Christian in his 
private capacity, how much more may be expected in liis 
public relation as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

4 Again, in your new capacity, the apostle may be 
regarded as saying to Timothy, you are to be valiant for the 
truth. But what is truth? Whatever relates essentially to 
the remedial provision made by a holy God for the recovery 
of smful man. If, for example, there have been some fearful 
event in the history of man which has made a provision of 
mercy necessary — if there be some one Being to whom every 
antecedent event pointed as the medium of that provision — 
if there be some one saying concernmg Him deemed by God 
himself worthy of all acceptation, and some one Agent neces- 
sary to give due effect to that saying — ^and some one glorious 
end to be attained by the whole — then the propositions affirm- 
ing these truths constitute the gospel ; and no preacher can 
be said to exhibit them who does not make that event, that 
Being, that saying, that Agent, that end, the scope and end 
of his teaching. This is to preach Christ Your ministry 
may have a vast circumference of instruction and admonition, 
of duty, motive, and illustration ; but thus preach, and every 
point of the circumference will be seen running back to 
Christ the centre, or springing from Him. This is a line of 
truth reaching from the heart of God to tlie heart of man — 
the line along which the Spirit of God delights to move, and 
to which the heart of man first vibrates. If the Word of 
God, as a whole, be the sword of the Spirit, this is its soul- 
subduing edge. Let others blunt or polish it away if they 
will, be it your study to wield it with effect as a good soldier 
of Jesus Christ. 

5. Further, the servant of Christ is to be faithful and 
urgent in the exhibition and application of the truth. 
He is not merely to retain his sword unimpaired, but to 
ply it with vigour. He is to storm that stronghold, the 
human will. And hence, in Scripture, the soldier in actual 
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conflict, the strife and agony of the wrestler, the eager 
swiftness of the racer, are all wrought into a vivid imagery 
to represent the work of salvation. " Agonize to enter in 
at the strait gate." " Lay hold on eternal Ufe." " Work out 
your salvation with fear and trembling." " We pray you, in 
Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God." Such is the living 
language of Scripture addressed to the human wilL Minister 
of Christ, you cannot be more fervid than the Word of 
God — ^you cannot be more earnest than the occasion requires, 
nor more faithful, even in conversation, than your hearers 
expect you to be. Only let your ardour be tempered with 
love. " Knowing the terrors of the Lord, we persuade men.'' 
Could you concentrate all the awful terrors of God into a 
focus, into one fiery point, stUl you must so hold it over the 
heart as that it shall melt, not bum. 

6. And, then, a good soldier knows that he must obey a 
guiding will An army is a vast human organization with a 
single will This chiefly distinguishes it from a mob. The 
soldier of the cross cannot doubt his relation to the Divine 
wiU. Minister of Christ, you have sworn allegiance to Christ 
You have passed within that veil where God is jealous for 
His glory. You have entered a circle in which everything 
is sacred to His name, and sprinkled with blood. Every 
doctrine you are to preach is already prescribed — every prin- 
ciple from which you are to act already set down — a circle 
in which no will but His is to be thought of. Consult it, 
honour it, and it will deliver you from these three dangers. 
You will avoid getting into contests of your own — ^wasting in 
private and personal collisions resources which ought to be 
given to the great Christian cause— confounding your own 
afiairs with zeal for your Leader. 

You will not attempt, nor even connive at^ a compromise 
with the foe. This — ^whether in relation to truth or holiness — 
whether in the pulpit or the parlour — is treason in the camp. 
And, then, think how duty is simplified by such a com'se — 
how the sources of perplexity are dried up — ^how, when you 
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can say, " Well, let whatever consequences may result, I am 
obeying tlie will of my Divine Leader," how the heart is 
lightened of care, and the spirit cheered as with sunshine 
from the face of God Never may you be destitute of that 
consolation! 

II 

But, secondly, in order to be a good soldier of Christ, 
two conditions are here specified. "No man that warreth 
entangleth himself with the affairs of this life." In other 
words, he must be characterized by singleness of aim. 
It is something to have an aim — any aim — in life. In 
proportion as that aim is high, it deserves, and is Ukely 
to require concentration — to require that one thing after 
another shall be dropped, abandoned, left behind, as so much 
impediment-baggage, in order to attain it. Here is the 
highest aim — relating to the difiusion of the life of God — 
and therefore requiring that the alien affairs of this life 
should be subordinated to it. You, fellow-soldier, have 
doubtless read the rules of war on this subject prescribed 
to the Eoman soldier. Evidently the apostle had read 
them — probably while he was a prisoner in the Praetorium. 
The rules of the Christian war are not less stringent. And, 
by your position, fellow-soldier of the cross, you subscribe 
them. Like the Roman soldier, you take your sacramentum, 
your oath of obedience and fidelity. Here is your motto — 
" One thing I do." Not that your activity will be restricted 
to one form of duty — to the mere function of preaching. 
Tlie apostle's was not. His labours were diversified without 
end. But one aim gave unity to the whole — that he might 
do his utmost for the Church of Christ. 

You go forth, not merely to do the worjc of an evangelist, 
but to assist as a tutor in the literary training of students 
for the ministry. Only let that training be discharged with 
a view to their ministry, as well as in subordination to your 
oujn; only remember that the training is a means of which 
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the ministry of the gospel is the end, and your work will 
still be one. Relaxation you must have in the prosecution of 
your work, and in order to it — ^but only in order to it Taste 
must be indulged only sparingly. Works of imagination 
resorted to seldom or not at alL Even the claims of classical 
literature — though belonging to your office — ^must be con- 
scientiously adjusted, and not exceeded. You know that just 
so much friction as takes place in the internal working of a 
piece of machinery is so much power lost to the application 
of the machina A good soldier of the cross is a man 
internally united and self-governed. No part of his nature 
is wanting — ^no part exercising a counter-influenca The 
whole man is bound and braced up for duty. One thing he 
feels, and one thing he does. He is an agent of heaven. 
For to him to live is Christ Necessity is laid upon him. 

2. The second condition is, that he " endure hardness," — 
that is, that he lay his account with a certain amount of 
trial Had other human beings been living at the time, one 
can easily imagine how they would have envied the happy 
dwellers in Eden; how, as they approached the sacred 
enclosure, or looked through its gates, or gazed on its golden 
fruits and verdant foliage, they would have thought only of 
immortal food, and celestial visitants, and holy security, and 
have sighed to share the blessedness of the placa Did the 
result justify such a desire? Perhaps the very spot which 
would have most intently fixed their gaze was that which 
concealed the serpent, and the tree whose fruit would have 
waved most pleasantly to the eye was the tree of the know- 
ledge of good and evil. And because your office, man of God, 
places you near to the tree of life, the inconsiderate may fancy 
that you are exempt from every danger, and may envy your 
security. But is it so? You know that change of station is 
only change of danger — ^that every new relation is only a 
new form of trial 

Your duties, as I have just intimated, are diverse; shall 
tihe inferior prove a snare — absorbing your attention and 
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diverting your spirit from the superior — the exhibition and 
enforcement of Christian truth? You will assume your duties 
far removed from those whose opinion at present you may 
chiefly value; but shall you on that account act inconsider- 
ately, and not rather feel yourself referred all the more to 
your Christian principles? As an agent of an institution, 
you will have to act much in concert with others; shall you 
be chargeable with an unconciliatoiy spirit? That be far 
from you; and I believe it will be far from you. Yom* 
duties are of regular recurrence; shall that regularity in 
public lead to irregularity in private? shall the fire of the 
simctuary be kept bright and burning by fuel stolen from the 
altar of the closet? or shall your exhaustion in public only 
send you more eagerly back to the fountain of life, there to 
renew your spiritual strength? Your oflSce will invest you 
with influence, and secure you resjiect; shall that respect 
beget self-importance? or shall it not lead you to gaze at 
the magnitude of your work, till in the sight of its glory you 
disappear? Should you find the discharge of your duties 
grow easy by habit, shall it be followed by indolence and 
self-dependence? or shall it lead you to enlarge the sphere of 
your activity for God ? 

To dangers may be added trials. You would smile at 
hearing of a recruit bargaining at his enlistment, that he 
should not be subjected to fatiguing marches, or coarseness 
of fare, to privations, dangers, or to anything incompatible 
with his personal comfort The sufierings of the Ciimean 
campaign fearfully contrast with such a notion of service. 
Man of God, you did not enter the ministry on suoh terms; 
although it is to be feared there are some who would not 
enter it on any other. You know that self-denial, endurance, 
is a law of Cliristian discipleship — " If any man wiU come 
after me, let him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow 
me.'' True ; the world's redemption required the mediatorial 
cross. But not the less true is it, that the world's salvation 
requires from each Christian a moral cross — cannot be 
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etfected without. What meant the apostle but this, when he 
tells us that he panted to "fill up that which is behind of the 
afflictions of Christ for his body's sake, which is the ChurcL" 
It is not enough that we glory in the cross as the symbol of our 
own salvation. We must take up our own cross in the work 
of saving others. The Church exists only tvhUe struggling, 
and by struggling. She is not a palace, but an encampment 
on the field. And you are in the field. "Endure hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ." 

IIL 

But why should he act thus ? The text suggests, thirdly, 
the motive or hope which should inspire him — that he may 
please Him that hath chosen him to be a soldier ; and if the 
followers of an earthly standard find inspiration in their 
leader, how much more should he ! 

Eemember, servant of Christ, that He you serve is not an 
abstraction. He is a Person. Imagine Him present with 
you — ^you cannot make a loftier use of your imagination- 
Believe Him present — ^your faith cannot know a sublimer 
exercise. He is a Person with afi^cctions. He hath loved 
you. He, the Infinite, hath loved you, and chosen you to be 
a soldier of the cross. Let that sentiment lie upon your 
heart to melt it ; and you will daily resort to Him — consult 
Him — converse with Him — appeal to Him — study to please 
Him. 

You would please Him by steadily keeping in view the 
solemnity of your fined account, but still more by continually 
rendering to Him your account 7iow, We read in the sixth 
of Mark, "And the apostles gathered themselves together 
unto Jesus, and told him all things, both what they had done 
and what they had taught." And when Paul says of certain 
Christian teachers, " They watch for your souls as they that 
must give account," the reference appears to be to an account 
wliich they were in the habit of giving. My brother soldier, 
you could not go into the i^resence of your Lord from time to 
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time for this purpose, without being conscious, like the High 
Priest when he came forth from within the veil, of a pro- 
founder sense of your oflScial responsibility. 

Earthly commanders and sovereigns repair to the seat of 
war to inspirit their armies by their presence. Your Com- 
mander is there before you — never quits the field — " Lo, I am 
with you always/' From the first moment of your ministry 
to the last, His eye will never cease to be fixed on you as a 
flame of fire. Were it to be withdrawn from every other 
object in the universe, on His minister it would still continue 
to be fastened ; so that at any moment of your course He 
could say to you, as He did to the ministers of certain other 
churches, " I know thy works," and could proceed to recount 
every item of your service. 

Servant of Christ, study to please the Captain of your 
salvation, and you will not need particular rules and minute 
prescriptions ; you will be a law to yourself — ^you will be 
obeying all laws at once, without feeling that you are sub- 
jected to any. Approve yourself to Him, and the very at- 
tempt will lift your whole nature at once out of the ranks of 
ordinary piety, above the level of ordinary activity, and place 
you on a sununit perpetually lighted up with the beams of 
the Divine countenanca Approve yourself to Him, and 
everything excellent will approve itself unto you. You will 
carry along with you the sympathy and influence of every- 
thing moving in the same direction. Approve yourself unto 
God, and what a society do you join ! The most distinguished 
saint could not receive a higher testimony than this, that he 
pleased God. Your Lord himself said, and felt that He was 
uttering His highest vindication in saying it, " I always do the 
things that please Him." 

Happy, exalted condition of service this ! The highest 
archangel, as he speeds his way on some high and heavenly 
mission, knows no loftier motive than this — "that he is 
pleasing Him" " whose favour is life." And yet this is to 
be your prevailing motive — the happy nature of your entire 
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service. Tnie, it is a tender, grave, aflfecting work ; but it 
began in love, and ends in joy. It was announced from 
heaven in song. Every step it takes is part of a triumphal 
inarch. Every Christian soldier joins — ^not a band called 
immortal (like that of Alexander's) by a mere poetic figure, 
but Christ's true immortal band, for he quits the field here 
only to join a world of conquerors there. Every truly Chris- 
tian sermon is a rehearsal for the final chorus — is, in effect, 
already set to music. Every truly Christian ministry is a 
perpetual proclamation of a living, glorified, and triumphant 
Saviour. Every life of Christian usefulness — every in- 
stance of success — is a prelude of the final song — the Tb 
Deum of the universe. Live and labour, my brother soldier, 
for that day, as if the light of its dawn already fell on your 
path. The only triumphs recounted then will be those of 
holiness over sin — of the good soldier of Christ over the 
powers of darkness. The only honours distributed then will 
be the crown and the palm awarded by the hand of Sovereign 
Grace. May your hand, now wielding the sword, then bear 
the palm — and the brow that now wears the helmet be then 
crowned with the garland — and the heart that now receives 
the sympathy of his fellow-soldiers of the cross, then receive 
the "well done'' of the Divine Commander himself "O 
man of God, fight the good fight of faith;" be "a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ." And the Lord bless you, and keep 
you. The Lord make His face to shine upon you, and be 
gracious imto you ! The Lord lift, up His countenance upon 
you, and give you peace ! Amen ! 
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THE CRUISE OF THE NORTH STAR; 

A Narrative of the Excuruon of Mr. Vanderbilt's Tartr, in her Voyage to England, 
KuM«ia, Denmark, France, Spain, Italy, Malta, Turkey, 3Iadoira, etc. By licv. 
Jown OvEUTON CiiouLES, U. D. With elegant lllustrationii, etc. 12mo, clotii, 
gilt back and sideo, 81.50. 

VISITS TO EUROPEAN CELEBRITIES. 

By the Rev. William B. Spraoue, D.D. 12mo, cloth, Sl.OO. 

A mtIci of graphic and llfb-llkc Personal Skctchei of many of the most dIstinguUhed men and 
women of Europe, vltli whom the author l>ccame acquainted in the counc of aercnil Kuropcan toura, 
where ho aaw them in their own homca and under ttio moat advantageous circumstances. " It was my 
unifonn custom, after every such inter>'icw, to take copious memoranda of the conversation, includ- 
ing an account of the indi%'idual's appearanco and manners ; In short, defining, as wcil tfa I could, 
the whole Impression which his physical. Intellectual, and moial man had made upon me.** From 
tho memoranda thus made, the material for the present instructive and exceedingly interesting 
volume is derived. Besides these "pen and Ink " sketclies, tlie work contains the aovel attraction 
of a FAC 8IMILK ow TUB sioxATL'KS of each of the penous Introduced. 

PILGRIMAGE TO EGYPT; EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE. 

"With Observationp, ilhieitrative of the Mannem, Customj«, etc. By lion. J. V. C. 
Smitu, M. D. With numerous elegant Engravings. 12uio, cloth, 81.25. 

THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN. 

A complete Narrative of the War in Southern Kn.«9ia. Written in a Tent in 
the Crimea. Hy Major E. IJiiucE IIamlkv, author of ''Lady Lee's Widowhood.'* 
With a new and complete 3Iap of the Seat of War. 12mo, paper covers, 87i cts. 

POETJOAL HVGBKS. 

MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS. With POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
Life ami Elej^^unt lIluKtrutions. 16mo, ■ 8('OTr. Witli Lite, and llhistrat ions on 
cloth, 81.00; tine cloth, gilt, 91.25. j Steel. 16mo, cl., 81; fine cl., gilt, 81.25. 

COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With a Life, and 
Critical Notices of h'lA Writhi^M. With new and elegant Illustrations on Steel. 
16ino, cloth, ($1.00; line cloth, gilt, i^l.25. 



The above Poetical Works, by standard authors, are all of uniform size and style, printed on 
line paper, ftom clear, distinct type, with new and elegant illustrations, richly bound in fUU gilt, and 
plain ; thus rendering thvui. In connection with the exceedingly low ruiCK at which they are 
o^rcd, the cheapest and moet dcshuble of any of the nuiueroua editions of these author's works now 
In the market 

LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN FOSTER. 

Edited by J. E. Rvland, with Notices of Mr. Foster as a Preacher and a Com> 
pauion. By John SiiKrrAUD. Tu'o volumes in one, TOO paged. 12mo, cloth, 81.!£. 

In simplicity of language, in raiycsty of conception, in the cloquencoof that conciseness which con- 
veys In a short sentence more meaning than the mind dares at once admit, — his writings are 
unmatched. — [North BritisluRevIew. 

GTJIDO AND JULIUS. 

The Doctrine of Sin and the Propitiator; or, the TH!e Consecration of the Donbter. 
Exhibited in the CorroMoondrTicc of two Frit'nd». By Fukukrick Auocstus O. 
Tholuch, D. I>. TranHiattnl bv Jo:yATiiAX Edwards Rvlakd. With an Intro- 
duction by John 1^'K Smitu, 1). I>. 16mo, cloth, 00 cents. 

NEW AND COMPLETE CONDENSED CONCORDANCE 

To the Holv Scriptures. By Alexander Crudew. Revised and re-edited by Rev. 
David Kino. L.L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, 91.1^; sheep, fl.60. 



GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

eg TASHuaTos siseet, bostoh, 

Would call panlruliir attention to the following vuluablc woria described 
in llicir Catalogue or Pulilicalioiis, viz. ; 

BarW** WorlM. -WBlker'. Work«. MtaJfl Worlu. Bnni'nai-s Work. 
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